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I 
WHEN CHEETAHS FALL 

A Tale of India 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON * 

HARD up! I guess we had n't enough dollars to buy a 
pound of salt." Captain Hayes sprawled in a hammock 
on the veranda of the Souiabaya Hotel, where the big 
surf thundered over the gUttering stretches of beach. 

Half a dozen captains, Australian and Scandinavian, slouched 
in the palm-shadowed veranda, all more or less interested in the 
big-voiced man in the hammock. On the veranda steps sat a 
little black Jew, pearl-buyer from the Gulf of Papua, a tattered 
sarong drawn about his lean shoulders, 

"A sailor is hard pushed," continued Captain Hayes, "when 
he sits down on the Equator and eats a cargo of Chinese eggs. We 
were boimd from Swatow to Calcutta in my old schooner the Daphne 
and we hit the biggest calm that ever fell on the Bay of Bengal. 

"Before leaving Swatow an old Chinaman, named Kum Sin, 
packed the eggs in a tank of lime and stowed 'em away for'rd. He' 
said the people of Calcutta were yearning for preserved eggs. Of 
course I did n't believe him, but seeing that he only denianded a 
few ounces of opium in exchange it looked a likely investment for 
me. 

"Well, this wind-blight fell on the Bay of Bengal and held us 
for seven unholy weeks. I carried an Australian crew, lank, beef- 
eating men with the appetites of whales. Food seemed to make 
'em himgrier. After cleaning out the pork casks and licking up 
a consignment of tinned fish one or two of 'em began to talk mutiny. 

" I promised myself when a boy I 'd( never pull a gun on a himgry 
mutineer, so I called the cook and asked him if he could n't make 
soup of the empty pork barrels — I 'd seen it done on a South Sea 
whaler and nobody was ever the worse for it. 

" The cook looked at me for sixteen seconds and then let himself 
go. He told me it was the first time he 'd ever sailed in a wood- 
boiling ship. He asked me if I 'd Uke some stewed hen-coop for 
dinner, he said he could put a couple of empty bird cages in to give 

* All rights reserved 
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it a nice flavor. Then he offered to fry the india-rubber deck-hose 
if I 'd allow him to sweeten it with three ounces of cucumber. 

"There was too much levity about that cook, and there was 
no need for him to have dragged in his bit of cucumber. I felt 
almost justified in lowering his wages, it was better than hitting 
him on the face with a deck-scraper. 

**My first mate, BiU Howe, stepped forward and pointed out that 
a tank of preserved eggs was stowed away in the schooner's f orehold. 
'About four hundred gross,' said Bill dismally. 

" I advised 'em to try a few and not make gluttons of themselves. 
Nobody ever accused me of swallowing tank-eggs in tropic weather, 
although I 've seen Chinamen eat 'em by the handful. 

** We opened the tank and lifted 'em out of the lime ; some were 
no bigger than pigeon eggs, others had been laid by big Chinese 
geese and were nearly a pound in weight. The cook boiled the 
first lot and for three days the schooner looked as though we 'd 
passed through a storm of egg shells. Everybody said they liked 
eggs. Flannaghan, the carpenter, admitted they were a bit strong 
in the yolk, but nobody cared so long as a slight breeze was blo^ng. 

"The crew went aloft, their pockets bulging with hard-boiled 
tank-eggs, and whenever one of 'em slipped and fell you could hear 
the eggs bursting around him. 

" On the fourth day the cook started to curry 'em for a change. 
He said it gave the men's appetites a chance. Too much boiled 
eggs made Jack a dull boy. The smell of curried tank-egg floated 
around the ship for nine days ; it used to hit me between the eyes 
like the breath of a land agent. The boys did n't seem to mind 
until Flannaghan swore he could hear the eggs crowing at daybreak. 
Reports like these had a demoralising effect, and the next day 
each man came to me and declared that he had to kill his eggs to 
prevent them making a noise in his face. 

"I lived on a cheese diet for six weeks in North Queensland 
once, but it was wholesome and refreshing compared with curried 
tank-eggs. Day after day the cook served 'em up boiled and fried, 
frittered and scrambled. He did all that was possible to turn an 
egg into something else, till the crew howled whenever he appeared 
carrying 'em down the alley-way. 

" Day after day the ocean lay around us milky white and greasy, 
with the stm flaring overhead like the front window of Tophat. 
The men loafed under the fo'c'sle awning, a pea-green look in their 
eyes that turned to yellow whenever the cook came out of the 
galley and asked them if they 'd like some eggs. 

** Things were looking from dull to middling when the sky changed 
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suddenly, and the whip end of a monsoon hit us from the sou*-east. 
For eight days we slammed arotmd with a blamed whiskey-colored 
typhoon sitting in the sky pumping down rain and belting the 
sticks out of us. After eleven days of it we made, as near as I 
could reckon, the mouth of a big estuary that looked and smelt 
like the Ganges. 

"We lay at anchor, not a biscuit-throw from the shore, and 
the great Indian sandbars piled themselves arotmd the schooner 
as the tide ran out. A couple of adjutant birds stood on separate 
mud banks where the big-snouted crocodiles basked at the foot of 
an ancient ghat. 

"We wanted stores for the run home to Australia, and a suit 
of sails to hang the wind on. None of the boys had seen their pay 
for nine months and the first mate had to borrow my sea boots to 
go ashore in. 

* 'Higher up the river we made out the dome of a white-walled 
palace showing against the sky. It was a comfortable looking place 
with the early sun streaming over its copper and gold roof -orna- 
ments. I reckoned if a company of smelters could have boiled 
the palace down there 'd have been enough bullion in the pot to 
start a mint. 

*** We 'd better take a walk ashore, Mr, Howe,' says I to the 
mate. *Maybe there 's a few metal gods about that ain't scrfcwed 
down. Many a poverty-whipped white man has come back from 
a walk through India with his pockets full of gold door knockers.' 

"We pulled ashore in the dingy, and strolled up the river for 
a couple of miles to where a mob of drab-colored little buffaloes 
were swishing about in the wet paddy fields. We passed through 
a dog-haimted village followed by a crowd of natives who waved 
their arms and called me and Bill names for crossing their fields. 

"An old priest with sheets in his hair hung in our wake and 
refused to go home. He pointed to our schooner down the river 
and made objectionable speeches in Hindu. 

"Then we ran into a long-footed Brahmin, who salaamed and 
hit the earth three times with his brow before speaking. 

" * You have come,' says he at last, *to visit His Highness Petima 
Singh?' 

"We 're moving that way,' says I. 'Maybe you '11 run ahead 
and tell him we 're about to arrive. Tell His Highness that we 
have dared the perils of the sea to gaze upon his medium-sized 
face.' 

"The old Brahmin skeltered ahead with the news of our arrival. 
We followed down the hot road, where the crows swarmed in front 
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of us and settled on the walls of a dead city that lay hidden in the 
piled-up sand and river garbage. 

"The palace with the dome stood in the centre of a courtyard. 
The floor of the yard was inlaid with blue and yellow tiles ; a couple 
of stone elephants leaned against the gateway, and the white marble 
columns were as thick as ghosts in a ruined abbey. 

" * Keep your eye on the loose gold and silver, Bill, says I. * Any- 
thing that is n't screwed down will be treated as cargo.' 

"We followed the old Brahmin across the courtyard until he 
stopped at a big black door, carved and gilded from knob to hinge. 
A servant opened it and we passed through into a wide hall that 
sparkled with fotmtain spray and splashing water. A pair of 
peacocks walked away as we entered; Bill pointed to the foot of 
a white throne at the end of the hall where a big Indian cheetah 
lay licking its chest and yawning like an overfed tiger. 

"Somebody hit a gong until it buzzed and called up a crowd of 
coolie servants who salaamed in a mob before me and Bill Howe. 
One of them, a kind of serang with a three-prong caste-mark on 
his brow, addressed me in his best Stmday English. 

"*You are Heslinger, the wrestler, are you not?' says he. His 
Highness has long expected you.' 

"I looked hard at the man and smiled peacefully, because I 
didn't want to answer his question in a hurry. I like time to 
breathe between one lie and the next. You never know whether 
these Indian princes are going to present you with a gold snuff-box 
or a policeman. 

"/I:'m traveling; tmder a theatrical nom-de-plume at present,' 
says I at last. * Heslinger will fit me anyhow.' 

VHe salaamed again and clapped his hands. *You are in time 
for the games, most noble Heslinger. His Highness Petima Singh 
will speak to you in a little while. Pray rest yourself,' says he. 

" It came to me in a flash that we had walked into the palace 
of a sporting rajah, who was expecting the arrival of a troupe of 
professional white wrestlers. Lots of these nabobs engage English 
and German athletes to appear at their festivals and durbars. 

" I did n't quite see, though, what was coming next. But it 
seemed good enough to fall in with a programme when it had been 
drawn up by a prince with a gilded dome on his house. There were 
not many sailors south of Port Darwin who cared to try a Cumber- 
land hold with me. I 'd learnt a few wrinkles from the Jap shellers 
in the Straits, enough jitsu and garotte holds to stave off a sewing 
machine agent, anyhow, and I did n't mind taking Heslinger's place 
in the bill if the man I had to meet was willing to make it a fair go. 
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" I turned to the native with the caste-marks on his brow, and 
called him aside. 'Who is the gentleman that 's billed to meet 
me?' says I off-handedly. 

"*It is Gezirah Khan, the Cabuli/ says he. 'He arrived here 
two days ago. His fame as a man killer has traveled beyond the 
Himalaya. He has wrestled at the Court of the Amir and at many 
Indian durbars before our Imperial Viceroy. In his last bout 
at Delhi with Mastro Sahib, the German, he strangled his man in 
thirty seconds.' 

"'Where is he now?' says I casually. 

" * In the palace yard, pining to meet the noble Heslinger,'says he. 

'* ' If you can prevent the noble Gezirah Khan from pining too 
much, we wiU be pleased to look at him before business com- 
mences,' says I. 'His smile mightn't agree with us.' 

"He hurried away with his message and we sat in the hall 
watching the big, lazy cheetah sunning itself in front of the rajah's 
white throne. 

" ' This is going to be a big thing. Bill,' says I. 

"*I hope it won't be worse than the tank-eggs, Cap'n,' says he. 
*No man could wrestle an undersized fowl after a trip like ours.' 

"The furniture and scenery of the courtyard pleased me more 
than Bill's words. A swarm of blue-haired apes ran along the wall 
carrying tiny gold chains on their arms and wrists. They sat 
watching us for a bit, chattering and pointing like little native 
men and women. The smell of flowers and the soimd of falling 
water made us feel drowsy after our long walk from the schooner. 
I was more than half asleep when the haU door swtmg open and the 
clatter of sandaled feet filled the passages. 

" The cheetah looked up and bared its lips half playfully, then 
bounded across the yard, coughing like an tmderfed tiger. I 
stood up as the servants trooped in from the passages, waving 
several acres of feathers in the air; in front walked His Highness 
Petima Singh. 

"He was a small lady-like yotmg fellow with thin legs and a 
long hatchet face. A necklace of rubies htmg from his small neck; 
there was grease paint on his Ups and cheeks, and from head to 
heel he was a mass of sparkling stones. I reckoned you could have 
pawned him for $100,000 without touching him with the acid. 

"He looked at me, sharp and quick, judging my reach and 
gripping power in the slant of an eye ; and as I looked down at him 
I saw the big yellow cheetah fawning at his heels. 

"'Heslinger,' says he coldly 'who is your friend?' He nodded 
toward Bill standing beside me. 
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"'His name is Professor Marvaloni, your Highness,' says L 
salaaming. 'He is my imderstudy and trainer.' 

"His Highness threw his eye over Bill, then stepped up to me 
and passed his thin hand over my chest and biceps. 'Your weight, 
Heslinger?' says he sullenly. 

" * Fourteen stone and a touch, your Highness ; I 'm as hard 
as a blacksmith, and quick as your pet cheetah. Still I 'd like to 
see the man who 's matched against me,' I put in. 

"His Highness smiled like the cheetah, and nodded to one of 
the servants. 'Bring forward the illustrious Gezirah. Let the 
white sahib look upon the tiger of our northern hills, whose grip 
is death, whose muscles are stronger than English steel.' 

"I heard Bill groan behind me; 'If you 'd been feedin' on any- 
thing but tank-eggs, cap'n,' he says, 'I 'd put my last half dollar 
on you.* 

"The servants ran out, and the curtains in the main hall were 
pulled aside smartly. I looked up and saw a coffee-colored 
Pathan striding down the passage. He was stripped to his loin 
cloth, and stood seven feet in his bare soles. From heel to chin 
his body shone with grease and good condition. Heaving himself 
into the centre of the hall he folded his arms and bowed like a 
blamed actor. 

" Bully, thought I, you 've met men in your day, but this is 
an avalanche with grease on it. His thighs and arms were bound 
up with bull-hide thongs, the muscles of his jaw and throat stood 
out in solid bunches. 

" * Gezirah Khan,' says I, looking into his eyes, 'I will do you the 
honor when His Highness names the hour and place.' 

" He looked over at me and I saw his big white teeth behind the 
thick heavy lips. 'There will be no honor, white man, only death 
for one of us.' He strode across the hall and his muscles seemed 
to leap and jolt as he stooped to pick up a thick chain one of the 
servants had thrown near him. Seizing it he snapped it asunder 
with a lightning jerk of the hands. Doubling the chain he broke 
it again and flung the bits at my feet. 

"'Thank you, Gezirah Khan, I 've seen that trick done among 
camel men and circus pimps,' says I. 

" The Afghan blood rose to his head and eyes ; he appeared nettled 
at my words. Catching up a stone table, that stood in the centre 
of the hall, he raised it in the air as though about to snap it with 
his huge hands. 

"'Enough, thou !' His Highness turned to him a bit 

sharply. 'These feats of strength are out of place, Gezirah Khan. 
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Tricks of foot and body, deeds of skill we desire to see. To-morrow 
you shall wrestle the white man, here, after my swordsman has 
competed with the Japanese fencer Yamish Wari, from Tokio/ 
His Highness nodded to the servants. Take these athletes and give 
them food. The white ntian is hungry; he has come from over 
sea.* 

" I was taken with Bill up a long flight of marble stairs to a big 
living room overlooking the courtyard. The servants brought us 
fruit and hot-baked loaves with some coffee and tobacco thrown in. 

"Bill ate like a starved dingo and looked at me from time to 
time as though he 'd made up his mind about my funeral. 

"'You never did 'ave much luck in pickin' your man, Cap'n,' 
says he. That black feller *s big enough to wrestle a bunch of 
lightning rods.* 

"'You Ve seen me wrestle, Bill,' says I. 'You saw me handle 
Barney Cafferty, the Irish policeman, in Sydney, last year. You 
won't deny that I repaired a broken footpath with his head.* 

" Bill waved his hand at me sorrowfully. *I *ve seen you wrastle, 
Cap'n and I 've known you to roll men into bundles an' put 'em 
out of harm's way. But this Gezirah Khan is goin' to lift the veil 
for you; he *s goin' to lead you into the valley of the shadder, he 's 
goin* to turn you into an angel with a broken neck, Cap'n Hayes.' 

" Bill always made me feel tired, and I did n't like his reference 
to the angel with the broken neck. All day the palace was guarded 
by crowds of servants trained in the use of arms. Bill wanted me 
to climb down the courtyard wall and get back to the schooner as 
it was dark, but I felt that I 'd sooner face the Afghan than be caught 
sneaking from the palace. 

"The servants told us there was to be a combat of elephants 
the following day within the palace grounds. Visitors from all 
parts of India were flocking in to see the fun, and the native papers 
were whooping about their black man-eater Gezirah Khan and 
the fool sahib Heslinger who had come to die in his arms. 

" I lay on a settee and tried to sleep, but the night came up hot 
as a furnace, and the moon seemed to walk into the room and 
blind the eyes. Every time I dozed the black figure of Gezirah 
Khan, with his pointed beard and huge hands, seemed to be stand- 
ing over me. 

" I got up savagely, and strolled in my bare feet to the veranda 
overlooking the courtyard. A bit of a breeze was moving the 
stiff palms that stood in rows about the square. The marble 
columns and the white shrine at the end looked ghastly in the moon- 
light. 
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** A jackall yelped along the river bank and the village pariahs 
fluted back in chorus ; in the south as far as you could see there was 
nothing but the slow moving Ganges and the smoke from the ghat. 

"Below me, on the eastern side of the palace was a latticed 
window with a carved stone god of India squatting on top. Through 
the hot night I heard the voices of women talking and singing. 
It was all Bengali to me ; but now and then I caught a voice that 
spoke in English to the others. They were telling each other about 
the durbar and the great wrestling match between the white 
English lamb and the Cabuli tiger Gezirah Khan. 

" They must have known that I was quartered in the apartment 
overhead, for whenever I strolled along the balcony they made 
great efforts to let me hear their talk. Good thing for them that 
the Prince was at the other end of the palace entertaining his 
guests. 

" I stooped over the balcony once, qtaick, and upon it a small voice 
called me by name and stopped short as though something had 
frightened her. A strip of filagree lace stuff fluttered through 
the half open shutter. I heard the jingle of wrist ornaments. 

"*Heslinger sahib, art thou above?' says the voice. I was 
pretty certain that it belonged to one of the educated zenana 
ladies and I was not the man to allow the thoughts of a wrestling 
match to spoil an hour's flirtation. Stooping over until my chin 
almost touched the head of the stone god above the window I 
answered m my best manner. 

" ' Heslinger is here, lady. Your voice is sweeter to him than 
drops of wine or golden-lip pear. Speak.* 

" * It is this, Heslinger — listen!' 

I could hear the tinkle of her jewelry and I breathed the scent of 
her hair when she settled near the casement. 'Gezirah will kill 
thee at simrise, sahib, just as he killed my father in Benares seven 
years ago.' 

" * I am not your father, lady of the harem, neither will Gezirah 
kill me at sunrise,* says I. 

** Her words nettled me, for no white man likes a lady to tell him 
that he will die at the hands of a big greasy Pathan. 

" * Gezirah will kill thee, Heslinger. There is death in the joint 
of his middle finger.' 

"'In the joint of his middle finger,' I rapped out. The gods 
have been good to the black man, lady, if he can slay people so 
easily. It generally takes an axe and a pound of bullets to hiirt 
men like me.* I did n*t let her hear the last bit, it would n*t have 
been polite. 
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** I reckoned by the way she leaned against the lattice she was 
heart and tongue in my favor. * Beware of Gezirah for he will 
first blind and then stifle thee, Heslinger. The black ring he 
wears is made of iron. It is hollow — full of red poison given to 
him by Azar the Cabuli witch-doctor. It touched my father in 
the first fall, and he rolled at the feet of Gezirah blind, vomiting. 
Remember, Heslinger, or thou wilt die blind at the feet of the 
Afghan.' 

'*I heard the lattice window shut with a snap. Then a zither 
instnunent started to twang and fret inside the shuttered zenana. 

*' Peering beyond the courtyard wall I could just make out the 
ttirbaned mahouts bustling about the gray-roofed elephant sheds 
at the back of the coolie lines. 

" Something moved behind me, something with a long, cat-like 
body and flaming eyes. The shadow of it sent the blood leaping 
from my heart. I watched it as it drew nearer and crouched at 
my feet, its eyes staring into mine. 

" It was the rajah's cheetah prowling around for something soft 
to roll against or play with. The brute seemed tame enough, 
and, half friendly, I stooped and rubbed its leopard-like head 
gently, while its big forepaw dabbed at my hand playfully. 

"'Down beast!' I said quietly. 'Down!' It wanted to fawn 
and roll against me, and the weight of its body almost knocked 
me off my feet. I turned across the balcony and looked below 
suddenly. A shape was moving to and fro, in the shadow of the 
colonnade, with the regularity of a sentry on guard. 

" I began to count the steps for want of something to dp, like 
a man who could not rest or sleep. Up and down went the shape 
and when it reached the end of the passage it stayed to fill its Itmgs 
with air. 

"I leaned over the balcony and waited. The shadow passed 
down the aisle, stopped and returned, and I saw that it was Gezirah 
Khan exercising and stretching his great limbs from time to time. 

** His arms shot up and down and over his head, whirling around 
in the moonlight like a spring-fitted machine. 

" I had no wish to meet or avoid the man, but I hated him and 
his blackguard strength. I hated his merciless eyes and his long 
garotter's hand. He would kill me at dawn, I felt certain. I 
was untrained practically, and I 'd been living on salt meat and 
eggs for three .months, yet I did n't want to be beaten before a 
crowd of Indian princes and sporting nabobs. Gezirah would amuse 
them by playing with me for a little while until they tired, then he 
would end the game by slowly strangling me or breaking my neck. 
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" I took a turn up and down the balcony to clear my head and 
to kick myself for jumping into a fool's position. The real Hes- 
linger was probably on his way to meet the Afghan and he would 
arrive in time to attend my funeral, I thought. 

"Slipping softly to the balcony I peeped cautiously over. 
Gezirah was standing beneath, driving his black arms up and 
down, shooting them in and out with lightning speed. The sight 
of him almost made me sick. 

"Turning again sharply I nearly fell over the cheetah rolling 
at my feet. Without stopping to think I put my arms round its 
throat and body and heaved — heaved it over the parapet on to 
the head of the Afghan below. 

"His body was half bent as the clawing snarling mass struck 
him full on the neck. Man and beast rolled in a yelling heap 
across the courtyard, cheetah on top, Afghan below; Afghan on 
top, cheetah below — that 's how the fight went on. 

"The pair were as well matched as anything on earth could 
be. The cheetah fought because it was htut and frightened; 
the man gripped and hammerlocked with the fear of death and 
big yellow teeth tearing at his throat. 

" Gezirah fltmg it to the ground and tried to kneel on its wrig- 
gling body, cursing in his Mohammedan lingo as the powerful 
brute smote him chest and hip with its heavy paws. It was the 
unholiest scrap ever put up between two frightened animals, but 
the man won in that long, up and down scramble. 

"He fastened the cheetah throat and paw to the courtyard 
pavement, and he lay on its squirming body and shouted for help. 

"The mahouts came running in and dragged the pair asunder. 
I saw Gezirah stagger to his feet and reel across the cotutyard as 
the elephant-men hauled the cheetah through the open gate. 

"I turned in and slept till daylight. There was a commotion 
in the courtyard when I stroll^ down, stripped to the waist, 
ready for the contest. I whistled as I exercised up and down 
the yard where the doves cooed on the roof of the white shrine, 
and the peacocks spread themselves in the morning sun. 

"One of the servants hurried up to me after awhile, his eyes 
bulging with news. There will be no wrestling match, Heslinger 
sahib,' says he. 

"*No match,' says I. *Speak, dog! What do you mean?' 

"* Gezirah Khan is htirt,' says he, wiping his brow. *He was 
attacked by His Highness's cheetah at midnight and badly mauled. 
He will not wrestle again for months. He is very sick and sore, 
sahib.' 



WHEN CHEETAHS PALL 

" Half an hour later Petima Singh came to me with an apology 
in his small eyes. *The match is postponed, Heslinger,* says he. 
'My cheetah has spoiled Gezirah Khan. I would have given much 
to have seen you at death grips with each other.* 

"Pardon me, Highness,' says L *Do I suffer by this sudden 
breach of contract? I have come far to meet this Gezirah Khan. 
My crew are unpaid, my stores are low. Your Highness will see 
that I am not a sufferer?' 

" His narrow eyes clouded for a moment, then he turned to one 
of his saises. 'Give Heslinger 500 rupees,* says he; *and provi- 
sions for his schooner.' He threw me a nod as he passed out. 

**I met Bill Howe tearing down the steps into the courtyard, 
a dazed look in his eyes as though he 'd only just got out of bed. 
'Cap'n,' says he, holding my arm, 'did you lick him?' 

"*I would have if the cheetah hadn't,' says L 

"We got aboard the schooner at midday, but before leaving 
I promised His Highness that I would wrestle Gezirah Khan 
whenever he was fit and well. 

"The servants carried the stores aboard and as much rice as 
we could store in the forehold. Standing in the break of the 
poop, toward dusk, I noticed a covered bullock cart trundling 
along the river baiJc in the direction of the palace. Half asleep 
inside was a bullet-headed, big-chested German, his great legs 
sprawling across the cushioned seat. 

" I hailed the driver smartly, and the cart pulled up. Stepping 
down the gangway I saluted the German as he thrust his head 
from the door. 

"'Good evening, Meinheer Heslinger," says I politely. *I trust 
you are in excellent condition?' 

" He looked at me sulkily, and I could see the muscles flinching 
under his silk coat as he craned forward. 'My name vas Heslinger,' 
he growled. *I haf not der bleasure of your acquaintance anyvays. 
What do you want mit me?' 

"'Permission to bask for a moment in the sunshine of your 
magnificent countenance,' says I humbly. 'You may now pro- 
ceed.' 

"He swore impatiently as the bullock cart passed down the 
road toward the palace. By the time he had reached the outer 
gate we were well under way. 

" Still. I 'd like to have been there when they announced his 
arrival to little Prince Petima Singh." 



II 
ROWAN ISLAND 

The Story of a Poet's Secretary 
By ALWIN WEST * 

THE poet sat in his easy chair. He sat stolidly on the 
leather cushions, with his head thrown back. There was 
a flow of silvery white hair over his coat-collar, his white 
mustachios were long, and his dark eyes were fixed on the ceiling. 
The room was a roirnd room, with a wide, curving doorway that 
touched the upper terrace with its sill and let the Virginia .creeper 
blow inward in the teasing wind. 

The secretary sat facing the doorway, his pencil poised over 
the sheet of paper on the desk. When the poet, lapsed in thought, 
searched about for ttie right word and let the clock tick out the 
silent minutes, the secretary's eye would wander out to where 
the lake shimmered at the foot of the terraces and softly pulsed 
against the stone wall that sturoimded the little island. From 
the doorway marble steps slipped down and down the terraces 
to the water's edge, bordered all the way by scarlet geranium 
and purple ageratum. In the hush that surrounded the poet and 
his house all outdoors looked to the secretary like a picture, very 
pretty indeed, but scarcely having a personal reference. 

The poet cleared his throat. The right word had come at last. 
The secretary, tall, thin, and eye-glassed, gave a nervous jerk 
and put down the talismanic word that seemed to unlock the 
current of the poet's verse. He beat out the meter in sing-song 
fashion while composing it, as if to make sure of its rhythm. To 
the secretary the poem was as impersonal as the picture of all 
outdoors. He had a sense of revivification when, breaking trans- 
versely across the best of the poet's measure, he heard the regular 
plash of oars in the lake. He kept his wrist moving mechanically 
in record of the spoken words, and watched while across the back- 
ground of his picture of outdoors there glided swiftly a slender 
shallop, three maidens in it, brownhaired and white robed, and 
one youth, whose bare arms moved with suppleness for a moment, 
and then rested on a pair of dripping oars while the boat glided 
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ROWAN ISLAND 

silently out of sight, and the beautiful picture was as blank 
as before. 

The poet yawned, and bade the secretary take up the written 
sheets and arrange them for his perusal. This the secretary did, 
and bowed, and went out into the picture. He hastened down 
the marble steps, and reached at last the little path that circled 
the island. Then he looked back on the gray towers of the poet's 
home. He knew from the outside just which turret and pinnacle 
belonged to each member of the island family. That round room 
above the library, where he had been at work, was the poet's own 
room. The little piquant pointed turret belonged to Matilda 
of the arch ways. The square tower with windows looking in four 
directions belonged to Martha, the sensible. The window that 
projected over the curving doorway and that let the waving, 
whispering ivy in, that was the chamber of gentle Amanda. The 
bulky, flag-topped tower that balanced the poet's end of the house, 
that was the secretary's own dominion, and imdemeath it dwelt 
Mrs. Merriam, who stood for practicality as strongly as the poet 
stood for art. She was the domestic genius of the poet's estab- 
lishment, and was a mother to him as well as to his daughters, 
whom she instructed in homely accomplishments when their father 
got through telling them about clouds and stars. 

Making the tour of the little island's circumference, the secre- 
tary plimged into a thicket of alder and heavily fragrant wild 
azalea, with here and there a willow that hung questioningly 
over the silent water. In the thicket he met Mrs. Merriam. She 
was stout, in clean, cool attire, with a lawn simbonnet pushed 
back on her head. She carried a shallow oblong basket, filled 
with green stuff. 

"Such a hot day!" said Mrs. Merriam, panting and pushing 
back her simbonnet still farther, "and here am I working like 
a cart-horse." 

"What have you in your basket?" asked the secretary, bending 
toward the basket and peering through his glasses at the green 
stuff. 

"Just a bit of leek and parsley and some carrots," said Mrs. 
Merriam. " I had to have them for the soup, and no way to get 
them but by tramping across that long bridge to Farmer's Island." 

"Oh, I thought the vegetables were raised in our garden here," 
said the secretary. 

"Mercy, no!" said Mrs. Merriam, "the poet wouldn't hear of 
such a thing. A plant that 's not a flower bom would n't be allowed 
room to root in on this island, and a nice little strip back of the 
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kitchen, too, that would just do for raising our vegetables. But 
no, farm-stufl must grow on the farm, and nothing but flowers 
on this island. Are you going to walk across the bridge, Mr. 
Bostwick?'' 

"No," said the secretary, with the hesitation habitiial to him, 
** I came out to look for the young ladies. They passed in a boat, 
a stranger rowing them. I think they were bound for the wharf." 

"A stranger!" said Mrs. Merriam, somewhat flustered. "There, 
there, that is the way with yoimg people. You cannot expect 
them to stay shut up anywhere no matter in how beautiful a place. 
Young people will always know a v:ay of finding each other. And 
this was some adventurer from the mainland, I have no doubt." 

"I will find out," said the secretary. "Shall I carry in your 
basket for you first?" 

"No, no," said Mrs. Merriam, "go right on and find the dear 
girls. Your steps are longer than mine." 

The secretary bowed, and pursued the lakeside path. He 
came pretty soon to a bridge, that stretched far out into the 
water, resting its low arches on many piers. At the highest point 
of every arch was a vase of bright flowers and of dazzling greenery 
that gushed over its sides in trailing vines The bridge led to an 
island used as a farm and dairy. There were three islands, making 
up a group — the poet's island, called Rowan Island, Farmers' 
Island, and Fisherman's Island, where the lighthouse stood. The 
mainland was so far away that it was very rarely anyone from 
Rowan Island ventured across there. 

The secretary, passing the bridge, still kept the lake path, until 
he came to a little wharf, where some row-boats were moored. 
There was an upturned boat on the wharf, and on this boat sat a 
young girl, dressed in white. Her figure was plump, her cheeks 
were well-roimded, her hair was brown, her eyes violet, with long 
dark lashes. The secretary sat down beside her, but the young 
girl scarcely looked up from the piece of embroidery which she held 
in her hand. 

"I plucked this for you, Amanda," said the secretary, holding 
out a twig of wild azalea. "If I were a poet, like your father, 
I would have a pretty speech to make in giving it to you. But 
alas, as I plucked it I could only say to myself, 'Amanda, 
Amanda!' And it seemed as if no poetry I could make could 
be better than that." 

"You call me Miss Amanda when my father is by," said the 
young girl demurely. 

"But in my heart you are Amanda," said the secretary. "X 
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cannot keep from you what I feel in my heart. If I were a poet, 
Amanda, I should write a poem on the fringes of your eyelids/' 

" I am very glad you are not a poet," said Amanda. " It would 
be very tiresome to read about the fringes of my eyelids.** 

"Ah, I see I must prove in some other way that I love you.*' 

"There is one thing I think you owe me,** said Amanda, **if 
you are going to call me by my first name, I think I have an equal 
right to use yours, but I don*t know what it is.** 

"Call me Mortimer," said the secretary promptly, and then he 
took out from his pocket a little pad, and wrote down " Mortimer." 

"What are you writing?" asked Amanda? 

"A memorandum that I think will be of use to your father. 
The sunlight, shining on your hair, reminds me of it.** 

" I did n*t know you could help my father,*' said Amanda. " He 
said he chose you because you were so tmpoetical. The secre- 
tary he used to have got so interested in my father's work that 
they would have warm discussions together, and sometimes the 
secretary would insist that his word was better than my father*s. 
So my father had to send him back to the mainland. He said — 
poof secretary— it was like having the gates of paradise shut on 
him, so I would advise you not to interfere in my father's work." 

"No, no," said the secretary, "I had no such intention. I 
merely thought that I would suggest that in writing of a beautiful 
woman, he would, instead of comparing her to some classic goddes , 
just see whether her charms come up to those of the woman nearest 
at hand." 

"I don't think my father would listen to you," said Amanda. 
She had folded her embroidery, and rose with something of hauteur 
in her attitude. 

"Don't let us have a lovers' quarrel," said the secretary, seizing 
her hand. 

"We can*t because we *re not lovers,** said Amanda. She 
moved swiftly away, and then turned to wave her hand deris- 
ively. 

"Good bye, Mortimer,** she called. The secretary watched 
her tmtil she had disappeared up the inland path. Then he turned 
and walked toward the bridge. The sun was growing warm, the 
water of the lake was glassy in its smoothness, the island was 
still except for the sibilant voices of insects. A pair of humming- 
birds dipped their beaks into the wild azalea, and qtiivered over 
the flowers in an ecstasy of motion. The secretary strolled across 
the bridge, deep in thought. As he neared the farther island, 
whose edge was grown with thickets of brambles thrust through 
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with rugged apple boughs, he noticed one of the trees iii violent 
motion. Someone perched in the tree was shaking down the 
apples. He felt sure he knew who that person was, and plung- 
ing through a tangle of vines and thorny bushes, he came upon 
Martha, standing in a fork of the gnarled old trunk, her white sldrts 
tucked up about her. "Open your mouth,'* she called out gaily, 
"and I '11 make one fall in.'* 

"No, 1 11 climb up to you," said the secretary, and he suited 
the action to the word. 

Seated upon the strong bough just above Martha, he wiped 
his glasses, which had fallen from his nose in the ascent, and, 
readjusting them, he peered down into her uplifted face. 

"Now we can play at Garden of Paradise," he said. 

"There's one character lacking," said she. "The serpent. 
But perhaps you can roll two parts into one." 

"We shall get along much better without the serpent," said 
the secretary. "We '11 leave him out." 

"You can't if he chooses to appear," said Martha. "At any 
rate, I '11 begin by offering you an apple." And she held up a 
juicy pippin. 

"Thanks," said the secretary, and he bit a large piece out of 
it. "This is very refreshing after your father's poems." 

"That's not a very appreciative remark," said Martha. 

"I get impatient with your father," said the secretary, because 
he never will write the poem To Martha ' that I have often suggested 
to him." 

"Why don't' you write it yourself?" asked Martha, giving the 
tree a shake that caused the secretary to clutch his branch.' 

" Because I 'm not a poet. Still I can't help seeing when a 
wonaan is as beautiful as an angel. I adore your eyes." 

"Alas!" said Martha. " I fear that apples are not good for you. 
They make a foolish flatterer of a sensible man." 

" It is you who do that," said the secretary. " I wish you would 
call me 'Mortimer.'" 

"Why?" asked Martha, looking up at him with eyes that were, 
indeed, very beautiful in their dark depth. 

"Because it's my name," said the secretary a little testily. 

" But I call you Mr. Bostwick, and that '*s your name too, is n't 
it?" 

" Yes. But I call you Martha, because you are so dear to me. 
When I am walking alone, I say 'Martha, Martha,' because it 
sounds like music. Because I call you Martha you ought to call 
me Mortimer." 
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"But I don't like the name," said Martha. 

"Oh, don't you?" said the secretary, his jaw dropping. "I 
thought you would." 

" If you 're fond of hearing 'Mortimer,' I 'U teach it to my parrot," 
said Martha with an air of magnanimity. 

"No, don't," said the secretary. He was beginning to descend 
the tree in monkey fashion. Just as he reached the groimd an 
apple hit, not too softly, the crown of his head. He was not sure 
that its gravitation was unforced. 

"Are you going already?" called Martha. "Won't you have 
some more apples? I don't believe they hurt you, after all." 

The secretary looked up ruefully. "That last one did hurt," he 
said, passing his hand over his head, and, stumbling over the 
fallen fruit, he plunged into the thicket. A mocking voice followed 
him. " Mortimer, Mortimer! " it called. " Come back, Mortimer!" 
But the secretary kept right on. As he stepped upon the long, 
arched bridge, with its gay adornment of flower vases, he saw, 
not very far off upon the water, a large yacht, that was making 
no headway across the lake, because there was no wind to stir its 
full-set sails. The yacht must ust have rotmded Fisherman's Island, 
that lay off there a dark speck, its lighthouse looking like a lead- 
pencil poised perpendicular to the horizon. Gazing intently at 
the yacht, the secretary saw that men were climbing over its side 
into a small boat. The boat pushed off with long oar-strokes, 
and the secretary saw that they were steering for Rowan Island. 
He htirried his passage across the bridge, keeping his eye on the 
boat the while. He regained the little wharf, where the boat 
would be sure to land, and seated himself on the overturned 
vessel where he had fotmd Amanda a half -hour before. The boat 
came straight toward him. He could see the people in it pointing 
toward the poet's home, and levelling their spy-glasses at it. As 
the boat approached, he saw that it contained three men and a 
woman. The men were elaborately gotten up in yachting costume, 
and seemed all slung about with spy-glasses and cameras. The 
woman was thin visaged, and sat in the boat with a. sort of straight 
determination. She had on a white piqu6 costume with blue 
anchors embroidered all over it, and a sailor-hat with a lettered 
band. When the boat neared the wharf she imitated the men 
in leaping from it across the little stretch of water. One of the 
men made the boat fast, and in solid phalanx the four approached 
the secretary. He stood up and confronted them. It was the 
woman who spoke. 

" One of the dreams of my life has been realized," she said. " I 
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have read of this island, and seen pictures of it, until I felt it draw- 
ing me so that I simply could not keep away. Now I only want 
to see your poet just for a moment, face to face, and I shall go 
home happy." 

"Madam," said the secretary, **you are expecting an impossible 
thing. The poet will see no one. It is because he did not like 
to be spied upon and have his household affairs dragged up for 
daily exhibition in the newspapers that he made himself an exile 
here. He is exceedingly annoyed to have strangers land here 
at all, and if I should allow anyone to approach him, I should be 
immediately dismissed." 

"Ah, and who are youf' inquired the lady, putting up her 
lorgnette and regarding the secretary with interest. 

"I am the poet's secretary and amanuensis." The secretary 
looked modestly at his boots. 

The lady clasped he hands ecstatically. "And you write those 
poems with yotir own hand?" she said. At the same moment 
there was a report like that of a toy pistol; and one of the men, 
standing at a little distance, had snapped the secretary with his 
kodak.' 

**Is there any little thing in any way connected with the poet 
or his personal habits that you coidd give us as a souvenir? The 
merest trifle would do." 

The secretary considered gravely. "There is a small sauce- 
pan," he said, "in which the poet's broth has been made every 
day for a year. I might induce the cook to give it up." 

" You are too good!" mtirmured the lady. " What kind of broth 
does he take?" 

The secretary's lips were parted for an answer, when he sud- 
denly saw something that struck him dtmib. It was the poet 
himself, leaning on his strong oak stick, and coming down the 
island path straight toward the wharf. The secretary flapped 
his arm wildly, as though he were some tmcanny bird about to 
take flight. 

" Into the shrubbery!" he cried, and he drove the four astonished 
people before him, as though they had been bits of cork riding 
on a wave. They were safely screened behind the alders, the men 
on their hands and knees peering through the foliage, the woman 
trying to part the bushes for a sight of the great man, when the 
poet, with his sturdy walk, stumped by, his eye on the ground in 
profound meditation. He gained the wharf, found the boat which 
the strangers had moored there, calmly stepped into it, undid the 
fastenings, and, taking up the oars, he was off. It was some 
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minutes before the tourists recovered from their awe-struck regard 
of the poet enough to change their positions, and great was their 
consternation to see him putting off in their own boat. They 
looked at the secretary as if they held him responsible, but the 
secretary was equal to the occasion. He said, " Now come along, 
and I '11 show you rotmd the island. Only you must keep to the 
lakeside path, so that we are not seen from the house and reported. 
The poet is sure to be back for his noonday dinner, and until then 
you can hide in a cave on the farther side of the island." 

"How romantic!" said the lady. "I have always wanted to 
come here, but I never knew it would be as good as this. Now 
we shall have seen the island, the poet (he 's just like his pictures), 
and you yourself, his secretary." 

The secretary bristled with importance. He made them 
speak in whispers as they walked the island's circumference, and 
wherever the shrubbery was not high enough to conceal them, 
he made them crawl on hands and knees, so that the adventure 
was as exciting as the escape from some hideous enemy. Having 
seen them settled in the cave, which they somewhat crowded, 
the secretary saimtered up toward the house. The lawn was shaded 
with big elms and maples, from whose branches were suspended 
rare and beautiful orchids clinging to little blocks of wood. There 
was a pigeon-house of Swiss architecture, painted white and 
perched high on a pole, and under a big tree near the dove-cot 
stood Matilda, her skirts held up with one hand at her waist, 
while she scattered the grain that she held there to the pigeons. 
Several scores of snow-white birds were picking up the grains 
at her feet, while others circled about her head. She smiled 
and nodded mischievously when she saw the secretary ap- 
proaching. 

"Open your mouth and shut your eyes," she called, "and I 'U 
give you something to make you wise." The secretary came 
close, his lips broadening into a pleased smile. He shut his eye- 
lids hard, and opened his mouth. Matilda popped something 
in. He knew that it was one of the hard grains of com that she 
was feeding the pigeons. The secretary smiled ecstatically. He 
had felt the soft palm of Matilda's han^. pressed over his mouth, 
after she had popped the com into it. 

"There, now! You have been fed, tool" she said laughing. 
The secretary could neither chew nor swallow the com, still he 
smiled. He took his memorandum pad from his pocket, and 
looked at it a furtive second before replacing it. 

"I wish," he said, tenderly, "you wotild call me Mortimer." 
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"You would not ask me to do that unless you loved me," said 
Matilda in a low voice. 

"I do love you," said the secretary, beaming upon her. 

Matilda let drop the hem of her skirt, the com slanted to the 
ground, and the frightened pigeons flew upward with nervous 
flaps of their white wings. 

**Tell me how it began," said Matilda. She seated herself on a 
marble bench beneath the tree, and looked imploringly at the' 
secretary. She was taller and slenderer than her sisters, and her 
nose was tip-tilted. The secretary seated himself beside her. 
"It began the first time I ever saw you," he said. "You were 
standing with your sisters on the wharf, the sunset like a great 
rose, behind you. Your father was rowing me over from Fisher- 
man's Island, and at first glimpse I thought Rowan Island indeed 
inhabited by the Muses." 

"But how did you distinguish me from my sisters?" asked 
Matilda. 

"You were the first one to speak," said the secretary, "and 
at the sound of your voice I knew my heart was conquered. I 
dreamt of you that night, Matilda. In my dreams you were a 
magnificent, tall angel." 

"And will you always love me?" asked Matilda. 

"Always," said the secretary, fervently. 

" Then you had better," said Matilda — she hesitated a moment 
shyly — " you had better ask my father if you can marry me. Is 
it not customary?" 

" It is," said the secretary, but he moved uneasily, and wriggled 
several inches away from Matilda. 

" But had we not better wait?" he proposed. 

"Do not keep me in suspense," said Matilda. "I must know 
my father's will in this matter. You must ask him to-morrow." 

"It shall be as you say," said the secretary. He rose, and 
hesitated a moment. 

"Are not other things customary in this matter, Matilda?" he 
asked sheepishly. 

"Yes," said Matilda, '*but not imtil you have my father's per- 
mission." 

"Good-bye," said the secretary, "I must think about this." 

He waved his hand. 

Matilda returned his salute. "Good-bye, Mortimer," she said. 
Her voice had a choky sound. 

Diimer was always a formal affair in the poet's house. The 
poet himself ate abstractedly. Mrs. Merriam discussed household 
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matters with the three daughters, and the secretary, having no 
one to talk to, was perforce silent. He sometimes glanced fear- 
somely toward Matilda. She had a rose in her hair. Her cheeks 
matched it in color, and whenever the secretary looked, she cast 
down her eyes. 

After dinner the secretary did what he always did post-prandi- 
ally — he took up a volume of the poet's works, tucked it imder 
his arm, and, with a step of affected importance, walked to a little 
summer-house tented over with honeysuckle vines, and very 
sweet and cool within — an excellent place to read the poet's 
honeyed words and graceful measures. Yet no sooner had the 
secretary opened the book than, as always happened, he fell fast 
asleep. The drone of a bee wakened him after an hour's slumber 
and he slapped the voltime shut with a bang that answered to the 
force of his waking idea. 

"I have forgotten the people in the cave!" he said. "And 
I have n't yet secured the saucepan!" He hurried to the Idtchen- 
door, and found the cook scouring the identical utensil. His 
morning's adventure had put him into excellent practice, and 
after a few cajoleries he went off in triumphant possession of the 
saucepan. He took the shortest cut to the cave, and was alarmed, 
on approaching it, to see Mrs. Merriam standing before its entrance, 
poking at some object with a broom-handle. Just as he came 
up, the three male tourists emerged in stooping attitudes from the 
mouth of the cave. The lady- of the party came last, her piqu6 
skirt looking bedraggled, and covered with green stains from 
the mossy deposits of the cave. 

"Here are pretty goings-on!" said Mrs. Merriam, pointing with 
her accusing broom-handle at the tourists. "Here I come to 
superintend the storing of my milk-cans in this nice cool chamber, 
and I find it filled with these strange fish!" 

"I will conduct them immediately to the harbor," said the 
secretary in a pacifying tone. "The poet must not hear of it." 

" I should think not," said Mrs. Merriam. **The poor man would 
not be able to write a line for three days." 

The secretary motioned to the crestfallen and tired-looking 
tourists to follow him, and they walked in his footsteps docilely 
enough. 

"The poet only just this ndnute got back," he whispered, and 
sure enough, when they reached the wharf, there was their boat, 
tied just as before. 

"I have brought the saucepan," whispered the secretary, a 
little ai>art, to the lady. 
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The lady grasped the handle of the saucepan, and the secretary's 
hand with it. "I can never thank you enough,*' she gasped, 
" I shall be proud of this saucepan all the days of my life, and 
my children — if I ever have any,** she added hastily, with some 
embarrassment, "shall inherit it. And I owe it all to you, 
you dear, good man! I should like to know your name! What 
shall I call you?** 

"Call me Mort — r** the secretary was beginning, but he broke 
off, and putting his hand in his vest pocket, he drew out a card, 
engraved, 

"Mr. Timothy Bostwick.** 

"I shall never forget you, Mr. Bostwick,'* said the lady with 
feeling. The men had already entered the boat, and were calling 
her to join them. She clung to the secretary*s hand a moment, 
and then stepped into the bow of the boat, from whence, as they 
pushed off, she waved adieux to the secretary, who stood on the 
wharf gallantly flourishing his hat. He looked somewhat wist- 
fully after the boat as it glided far out between the green islands. 
They were on their way to freedom ; Rowan Island was a circum- 
scribed place, and affairs there were becoming complicated. The 
secretary turned sadly away, and remembered that before he went 
to work at his desk he must fetch the voltime of poems he had 
left in the summer house. The afternoon was as breezeless as the 
morning had been. The fragrance of the wild azaleas seemed 
almost sickening in the heat. As the secretary approached 
the little bower, he heard voices. He parted the viny cover- 
ing, and, looking through the lattice-work, he saw two people 
within. Matilda, sitting with downcast eyes, nervously fingering 
a rose in her lap, and, close beside her, a youth, dark-brown 
of skin, and brilliantly dark of eye. His figure was strong 
and lithe, and the secretary knew, almost instinctively, that he 
was the. youth he had seen rowing the three maidens in the 
morning. The dark youth put out a hand, and clasped it 
over one of Matilda *s. He whispered in her ear, and she turned 
her face aside. He leaned farther, and kissed her twice, once 
on the hair and once on the curving neck, but although 
Matilda turned away, she did not repulse him; she did not 
say one angry word. The secretary turned away, sick at heart. 
Now he knew she had been mocking him. They had all mocked 
him, the heartless sisters! And he had thought to drive the 
ennui out of his life by making love to them. It was sweet 
to make love, so sweet that when he had made love to one he 
must needs make love to all. 
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The secretary went through his work mechanically that after- 
noon. Many thoughts chased through his mind, many sentiments 
stirred in the shallow depths of his heart, but he cotild neither 
think nor divine what Dame Fortune intended to do about the 
muddled state of his love affairs. He retired early to his room, 
undressed, put out his light, and threw himself upon his bed, 
thinking that the calmness of the night and the quietude of his 
posture might help to slake the fever of his heart and brain. 
Through his open windows he cotild see the brilliant summer sky, 
not a star quenched in all the multitudinous constellations. The 
moon, a well-grown crescent, htmg suspended by its silvern cord. 
The secretary watched it tmeasily. The heavy ripeness of the 
moon seemed to overweight the cord by which it hung. He 
listened to hear it fall plumping into the lake. To his alert ears 
there came a sound as of regularly snorting machinery. It came 
from the chamber below him, and the secretary knew that it was 
produced by Mrs. Merriam, in her honest but tmquiet slumbers. 
Then, just as he was beginning to tire of the monotony of these 
succeeding snorts, there came a delicious tinkle, like the laughter 
of the simimer night itself. The secretary sat up, and leaned 
on one elbow. The melodious tinkle was right below his window, 
as refreshing as the plash of a musical fountain. The secretary 
felt as though there must be enchantment in it, and was about 
to rise when he heard a woman's voice, deliriously sweet and low, 
begin to sing, to the accompaniment of the tinkling melody. As 
the meaning of her words came to his ear he blushed and tingled 
to the very roots of his hair. She sang: 

" Mortimer, dear Mortimer, 

Monarch of my heart, 
King of all the men of earth, 

Conqueror thou art! 
Ask me not, with sighs that move me» 

Glances that my bosom cleave. 
Ask me not to list thy love-prayer, 

Lest I listening believer' 

The secretary was out of bed now. He pushed aside the cur- 
tains, and peered over the broad window-ledge. The tinkle of 
the guitar — he saw its long shape in the moonlight — continued. 
There were three white-robed figures beside the Rose of Sharon 
bush below his window. They clapped their hands at the end of 
the scmg. Even the player — alas, it was the gentle Amanda! — 
threw down her guitar to join in the applause. 
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"Do you think we have awakened him?" her heard one say, 
and they laughed gleefully among themselves. 

There was a noise of a blind being raised below, and the three 
white figures scampered in three different directions over the 
bright and dark checkered spots of the lawn. They looked like 
some of Dian's maids in swift-footed chase. 

The secretary sat on the edge of his bed and considered. They 
had mocked him again; they were in league, the three, to spoil 
his peace and rest. And he had dreamt that his stmimer days 
would be so rich in bliss, that every morning he might woo Amanda, 
that every afternoon he might be amorous with Martha, and that 
every evening he could fill his veins with the tingling intoxication 
of Matilda's nearness and deamess! But it was not to be. The 
foolish maidens, who might have been happy the summer long 
in the belief each one that she was the sole-beloved, the idol of 
the secretary's heart, the foolish maidens had prattled, one to another 
and destroyed their own happiness and his! That was the secre- 
tary's one comforting thought; that if he was a loser they were 
losers too. But he could not go on in his daily course, now that 
his plans had come to fell destruction. To abide in Rowan Island 
longer now would be to court ennui and wear her as a bride. 
The secretary jiunped up. He put on his clothes, and began 
packing his few small belongings into a handbag, thinking hard 
all the while. He looked from his southern window across the 
lake, and there, as he had expected, he saw the glimmer of an 
electric light on the tall mast of the becalmed yacht. An hour's 
row over that clear mirror of the heavens would bring him to the 
vessel. He had welcomed the tourists on shore, and he knew 
that they would not cast him away on the sea. The secretary's 
heart began to palpitate in pleasant anticipation, as he thought 
of the lady who had spoken such kind words, and had touched 
his hand so feelingly. 

"I can tell her many stories of the poet," he said to himself, 
as, having slunk down the little stairway from his room, he hastened 
across the patchy lawn, to the wharf with its upturned boat. 
The oars were beneath the boat. He laimched it, and felt himself 
adrift, with the overripe moon above his head. 

"I shall tell her many stories in the long simmier cruise," he 
said. " It will be a voyage of delight. And one thing is pleasantly 
certain — she will not call me Mortimer." 
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C^LUM NON ANIMUM 

A Romance of the Sea 
(ANONYMOUS*) 

MRS. STORY sat in the oscillating cabin tinder the skylight 
and drove her machine in a race against the failing light. 
Mrs. Story enjoyed economizing oil, and even down here 
at fifty degrees south latitude in December, she did not find 
the days long enough. After all, her thread broke with a snap, 
and she must call on Jim Alden to light the swinging lamp. 

Jim had been coiled on the sofa, straining his eyes over a Clark 
Russel novel ; under the lit lamp he showed for a sailor-like lad, 
husky and handsome, a dark ruddy chap, well set off by his blue 
dungaree jumper, the bright tip of his sheath knife showing below it. 

Jim was rated as an ordinary seaman by a fiction he was trying 
to turn into fact, and he was a passenger by facts that were satis- 
factory as they stood. Thus he was an anomaly anywhere on the 
ship, but anonaalies bothered no one aboard the Sea Reaper, 

Mrs. Story had named her that because she said one half of the 
name at any rate would remind her of Christian doings. It was 
Mrs. Story's theory that she always had and always wotild pine 
for life on the farm up in the State of Maine. 

Jim Alden was a cousin indefinitely removed of Captain Story, 
and had come aboard. at Seattle. Brooklyn was his home, and 
as he had gotten so far afield by rail, he was gratified to go back 
more adventurously. 

When the swinging lamp's yellow light was playing hide and 
seek with the little cabin's contracting and expanding shadows, 
and Mrs. Story had rethreaded her needle, she turned to another 
person coiled up on the other end of the sofa. *' Petrel," said she, 
" you go right out on deck and get some exercise before night. A 
growing girl like you snoozing arotmd like an old woman!" 

"I wasn't snoozing, ma," Petrel protested, perfunctorily, as 
she went to her stateroom. 

"Might as well have been. Wrap up good. Jim, hand me 
those gussets — yes, that 's what I want. I wish you 'd go for'- 
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ard before supper and see if Amos has kept that bandage tight, 
though I don't know as I '11 fix it again to-night whether he has 
or not." 

When the youngsters were gone Captain Story made his appear- 
ance, a long clothes-pin of a mariner was he, and finding his wife 
temporarily detached from the machine while she basted something, 
he availed himself of the chance for a little domestic chat. After 
an interchange of speech about wind and weather, hv; spat care- 
fully into a cuspidor and calculated that Jim Alden might make 
a sailor yet if he 'd only stick to it. 

" He 's spryer now getting round in the rigging than that fool 
Amos." (Amos had "busted his head open just sttunbling over 
his own feet," according to the Captain.) 

" I suppose you 're trying to spoil that boy for any decent life 
ashore," said the wife of his bosom. " Maria ought to get damages 
out of you if you do. But he doesn't know anything about 
navigation, and I don't see that he 's in any hurry to learn — I 'm 
thankful to say." 

"Petrel ought to be teaching him," said the Captain. "She 
don't seem to act very hospitable to Jim. I should think she 'd 
be glad enough to have some young company aboard." 

" Petrel 's backward with young folks. I get real out of patience 
with her sometimes, but the child 's had no chance to get used 
to any Christian ways." 

Mrs. Story bent again to her machine, with womanlike turnings 
of wheels and adjustment of treadles, and the ensuing buzz drove 
the perturbed captain hence. 

Up above Petrel and Jim were walking the quarterdeck, and 
even now making some advance in their singularly delayed com- 
radeship. 

Jim had shown little interest in making friends with a backward 
girl. Fellows of his age rarely do, so an all-adjusting Providence^ 
usually sees to it that the girls are more forthputting than they^ 
Petrel was seventeen and Jim twenty-two. But for the helmsman 
they had the quarter deck to themselves. 

A sullen daylight lingered in the vast gray hollow of the sky, 
and in the west a sullen red was fading fast. The sea ran in 
those long swells that roll forever aroimd Cape Horn. A few 
black-winged sea birds flew wide aroimd the ship. Against that 
backgroimd the little figures on her deck looked pathetic with all 
the pathos of the human race. Petrel was expressing herself 
pathetically too, not to so large a tune but as to her own propor- 
tionately microscopic affairs. 
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"I wish we 'd taken a girl on board," said she as they turned 
their tenth lap, not rudely but as if in a wistftil confidence that 
ignored the other person's human egotism. 

"A girl! Do you wish / was a girl?" Jim's incredtility seemed 
almost fearftil, as if perchance his manhood might suffer some 
sea change from such an tmholy idea. 

" You see I never get any chance to be like other girls" — Petrel 
was intent on her own thoughts — "and if I had one to watch 
through a whole voyage " 

"Why don't you go to boarding school?" 

"I *d hate it. I 'd hate the girls, silly, stuckup things! I 'd 
hate staying ashore too. I know more than most of them do. 
I 've had history, and geography out of a book, besides the kind 
I 'm getting going round the world, and pa's taught me navigation, 
and I can make knots and hitches and there 's not a rope in this 
ship I don't know." 

"Well, then, what do you want to be like other girls for?" 

"I don't." 

"You said you did." 

" Yes, I do! If I were like them I cotild say it all out so you 
could n't take me up — they 're so glib. Sa)dng things don't 
say them at all when I talk." 

Jim pondered. "I don't believe lots of the glib ones do any 
better really. You want to learn to talk more without 
trying to say much of anjrthing; that's how they turn the 
trick." 

"I will," said Petrel firmly. "But then I don't know how to 
do my hair either." 

"What 's wrong about it? Your hair's pretty;" that was the 
emphasis, yet Petrel brightened gratefully. 

"Is it really? I 'm afraid about it sometimes, it 's so straight 
and smooth, and I have n't much else to go on." Also it was as 
thick in its braid as Jim's wrist and was the color of brown sand, 
and as charmingly responsive to sun and spray. But Jim did 
not mention these facts, he only said: 

"Why do girls bother so much about looks? I 'd be willing 
to look like a monkey on a stick if I knew as much about navi- 
gation as you do." 

Petrel turned an tmseen side glance upon him, broad-shouldered, 
thin in the flank, his compact dark head and straight blunt nose 
were shown up against the sky as the ship swung high. 

"You can learn navigation without losing any of your good 
looks," said Petrel. 
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It was Jim's turn to give the sidewise glance; was she poking 
fun at him? 

No, poor Petrel's honesty was dense, but the flattery was tem- 
pered by an abstraction that showed all her real attention centred 
on herself. 

After supper, with the captain's urgent approval, Jim persuaded 
Petrel to undertake his education in navigation. 

"All right," said she, "but I 'd a good deal rather be learning 
something myself." 

" I '11 teach you to be like other girls," said Jim mischievously — 
now how much did he mean by that? At any rate Petrel paid 
it no more tribute than a depressed and skeptical shake of the 
head. Sailor-men are supposed to be a simple lot, but here was 
a sailor-girl that carried the tradition to a point that might have 
challenged a dead man. 

But Jim was a boy, and as has been already suggested, these 
are not the ways that entice boys. Jim dropped badinage and 
took up his studies with the simple good faith that Petrel's honest 
efforts merited. 

From this time forth they got on together better than before, 
that is up to the day they caught the albatross; whether that 
occasion brought an advance in friendliness or the other thing, 
remained for a time in doubt. 

It was a day of blue sea and blue sky, cold, but sparkling and 
sunny. They stood on the quarter-deck, reeling away at lines 
that stretched astern to where an albatross and some cape pigeons 
were riding the water; other pigeons flew about the ship, and with 
them one snowy albatross shining in the sun, marvelous in beauty 
and power. 

**I don't seem to catch on," said Jim; "the bird didn't, sure. 
That old pirate 's gotten away with my pork three times running." 

"You can't expect to learn how the first time ^trying," said 
Petrel. " I was a big girl before I quit drawing in too soon and 
jmnping up and down with excitement." 

She certainly was doing neither now, but the sport had bright- 
ened her eyes and reddened her cheeks. Petrel's features were 
all good, but though she was as strong as a young tree, for the 
last year or so she had been often dull in color and expression. 
She laughed aloud when, with a well calculated twist of the line, 
she secured the hook firmly in the bill of the same old pirate that 
had outwitted Jim. She hauled in the line hand over hand, and 
the great bird beat the water into clouds of foam and spray. Jim 
helped her pull him on deck, where he could only snap his bill 
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and stagger about helplessly on his weak legs, an object lesson on 
the doctrine that beauty lies in the adaptation of means to an end. 

"He feels the way I do on shore," said Petrel; "we must tie 
some message on his neck and then set him free, quick." 

"We might keep him and stuff him," said Jim, dead to the 
warning of the Ancient Mariner. 

"You shan't! he's my bird; you shan't." 

"Hello, Stormy Petrel! Of cotu^e not, if you say not, Stormy 
Petrel." 

" Oh well, I did n't mean to be cross, but — I catch them like 
this but I wotild n't have one killed; not an albatross, nor a petrel. 
They both — I feel as if they all belonged to me somehow, because 
I was bom down here, you know, and perhaps I *m the only human 
being that ever was bom way out here on the ocean among them." 

"Oh, I say! Say, that's great. Perhaps you are! I never 
heard about that!" Jim looked at her as if he saw her in a new 
light. "Let 's put something about that arotmd his neck." 

" All right. You fix it up while I go get some cloth and the indeli- 
ble ink." Petrel glowed tmder Jim's appreciation of her birth story. 

Jim frowned over note-book and pencil, and when she returned he 
was ready to read her, with a pride that aped humility, this production : 

" I was captured and freed by Petrel Story, 
The only one of mankind's daughters 

Who ever had the much prized glory 
Of being bom upon these waters." 

Petrel listened as one who felt immortality hovering over her. 

"It seems to naake it very wonderftil and interesting," she 
murmured; adding, "Of course you can't say ever5rthing just 
as it is in poetry. Well, I was thinking it reads as if boys might 
have been bom here off and on though no other girl was; and 
of course though at first it seems more probable about boys, it 
isn't really when you come to think or it." 

"Right you are," said Jim with a twitching smile. "Wait 
now, I guess I can fix that." Then after a brief consultation 
with the muse, "How 's this? 

" ' I was captured and freed by Petrel Story, 

Who alone has the glory. 
Among all men's sons and daughters. 

Of being a native of these waters.'" 

When this gem was carefully (with only one blot) inscribed 
on a piece of linen, Jim signed it, Petrel witnessed the signattire, 
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the name of the ship, its latitude and longitude and the date were 
added, and the document was tied on the captive. When the 
great bird was thrown over the side he was instantly transformed 
from a grotesque failure to a flying glory winged like an angel. 

Jim and Petrel watched him with something of poetic exaltation 
in their faces, though after Jim's literary effort you naay be sur- 
prised to hear it. Poetic feeling does not necessarily produce 
poetry. 

But such an uplift enjoyed in common does bring human beings 
nearer together; so it seemed natural enough when Petrel asked: 

"Jim, how did you come to be trapsing around the world like 
this?" She knew that he had gone West to see a relative and 
attend to some family business, but that she evidently and cor- 
rectly viewed as not a fact to forestall her question. 

"The real truth of it is that Aunt Maria wanted to break up a 
little love affair that was worrying her." Was Jim a shade com- 
placent over this disclosure? He was assuredly light-hearted. 

"Your love affair?" Petrel's voice was hushed. 

Jim said, yes, his, and remarked on Aunt Maria's hatred for 
love affairs in general. 

"Were you engaged?" asked Petrel, still in that awestruck 
and abashed voice. 

Jim's answer was singularly tmsatisf actory : 

"Why," said Jim, "I don't consider that I was." 

Theory is always clear-cut against the ambiguities of actuali- 
ties. "You must have been, if you don't know that you were 
not," said Petrel. 

Jim continued unsatisfactory tmder this firm statement of 
sound doctrine. 

"Anyway," said Petrel presently, and her voice vibrated with 
feeling, "you are going to be true to her, ain't you?" 

It was as if she plead the very cause of Romance. 

"0,1 say! Why " then rather sulkily, "I haven't thought 

very much about it lately." 

"You have a woman's heart in your keeping." Petrel's eyes 
were fixed on the horizon and her voice sank low. These be strange 
shy things to talk about for the first time with a living man ; but 
Petrel had read a good many novels, and evidently she had sized 
this matter up with a rapidity possible only in the light of litera- 
ture. "Fickleness," she went on, "that's a thing I just can't 
bear." 

Jim glowered in silence till Petrel asked, eyes still afar, "Is 
she pretty?" 
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•*Yes, she is." 

"Why did your Aunt Maria object?" 

Jim referred her to what he had previously said of his relative's 
attitude toward matters amatory. 

"And anyhow," he added, "I guess your own relations always 
object, unless you 're on the btun and they want someone to 
reform you." 

" I can't see anything in that then, to make you forget her and 
throw her aside (I 'm going below) ; I know it 's not my business, 
but Jim, I don't believe you are really inconstant ; you don't want 
to find out too late that you 've — you 've been untrue to your 
deepest feelings." 

Petrel was moved enough now to lift to him a transparent 
gaze, fit to inspire a cloud with aspirations after the high things 
of the heart. 

For the next week no one aboard the Sea Reaper seemed to con- 
tribute anything toward building this story. 

Petrel got interested in making a new dress, a blue dress, 
she had had cut and fitted in Portland, Oregon, for wear in 
Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. Story congrattilated herself on this industry, which she 
chose to treat as exceptional, but it made the ship a more 
hiundrum place than it was before. 

Petrel at the machine was disqualified for conversation, and 
when she was not at the machine she was still deep in basting 
or buttons or something else sartorial. 

Even Mrs. Story said she did not know why Petrel must always 
run everything into the groimd — this was a wonderfully exotic 
metaphor for that world of waters, but Mrs. Story never changed 
her metaphors with her changing skies. 

In the evening Petrel gave what attention she could spare from 
her sewing to Jim's navigation; but she seemed to really see him 
only in a few long looks that speakingly called on him to be true, 
not to slay Romance. 

Jim ignored these pleas, made no further confidences, and no 
reference to past ones. 

When the new frock was at last finished and at last tried on for 
the final and fifteenth time, Mrs. Story, after scanning and twitching 
and turning her daughter about like a lay figure, gave it her ap- 
proval, and the daughter such a word of laconic praise as from 
her bespoke bursting maternal pride. 

"And now," said she, "you take it off, and go right up on deck; 
you 've had hardly any air for a week, and you know we 're more 
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than likely to run into dirty weather anytime now. You 're 
not going to keep that dress on? What for? You 're altogether 
too childish for your age, Petrel. If you go wearing it on ship- 
board, you '11 get it all rubbed out before anybody sees it; but 
as you made it yourself I suppose you '11 have to have your way 
to-day." 

Before she went on deck Petrel put her hair on top of her head 
like a yoimg lady, and for all her lamented lack of skill made a 
good ]ob of it. 

This new, smart young lady emerged on a scene where everyone 
had grown so accustomed to everyone else that such novelty as this 
struck the eye like a blazing bonfire. Jim said that the welcome 
she received was her coming-out reception. Even Briggs, the 
taciturn old mate, limped up and doffed his hat to her with a 
gallant sweep of annoimced, pronounced tribute, a piece of play- 
acting manners which you would never have believed possible 
in Briggs. 

Petrel grew so merry you might have imagined she had for- 
gotten she had a mission, that she was making Jim a proper knight; 
you would have done her a grave injustice. 

Dirty weather was due and dirty weather came that night, 
and very dirty it was. The gale shrieked, the ship's timbers 
groaned, the waters assaulted, and everything that could fetch 
loose did it, and added its clattering quota to the indescribable 
uproar, just as has been described thousands of times in thousands 
of stories. 

But it was all as real aboard the Sea Reaper as if it were a literary 
novelty, and before eight bells a landsman would have been fright- 
ened out of hope of ever seeing land again. Aboard the Sea Reaper 
even the women took the storm as all in the day's work ; they knew 
the ship's peril as the landsman could not have known it, but 
they had lived through many perils. 

When Jim came into the cabin at two bells, he found Petrel 
standing, feet well apart, over a chart, moving the dividers as calmly 
as if all were calm. 

Jim made no sensation when he mentioned that he had been 
on the royal topsail yard, furling sail. Yet to go on the royal 
topsail yard that night was no mean feat, and perhaps he 
thought so. 

Most certainly it was an experience to stir young blood; the 
conservation of force is a scientific principle perhaps inade- 
quately studied in its psychological aspects; excitement of 
one Idnd passes into action of another, and the confusion of 
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much reasonable expectation as to what people will and will 
not do. 

** Come here and I '11 show you our last year's course/' said Petrel. 
Petrel in her new gown, her blue gown; Jim's glistening yellow 
slickers threw up its blueness, and his own glowing face and wet 
black hair as well. 

"You see those miserable little days all crowded together in 
a bunch" — the dark head bent close above the fair one — "every 
day it was head winds, and we were one himdred and twenty-six 
days coming round." 

She seemed absorbed in this reminiscence, conscious of Jim 
only as a half -realized listener. On such a night was a man fresh 
from the royal topsail yard to be thus overlooked? 

Jim turned his head five inches and kissed Petrel full on the 
lips. 

Petrel's petrified amazement could have showed no deeper 
had a bird flown out of her mouth, had a law of nature 
been broken instead of fulfilled; then the amazement was 
drowned out in a blush that began in a heavenly soft shyness, 
but, alas, while you 'd be saying one, two, the blush became an 
indignant flush, and Petrel, fleeing to her room, cried over her 
shoulder, 

"You 're engaged, you 're engaged to her!" 

Jim followed, shouting combatively, " I 'm not, I *m not, I tell 
you!" fetching up against the closed door. With an utter change 
of inflection, he roared as gently as a sucking dove (roar* he must 
to stand any chance of being heard), for Petrel to come out and 
speak to him. 

There was no sound audible behind the door, but the slopping 
and thumping and rattling prevailed everywhere. 

Jim turned and rushed on deck. 

There the limitless ocean and the storm and the night made 
little of this chip of a ship and its clinging ants, but Jim was 
not the person to let them bluff him into indifference ta his 
own affairs. 

The chip and the ants were gallant all, but it is to be believed 
that the bravest absurdity in these waters that night was Jim, 
Jim recurringly recalling a kiss, and considering the ways of a 
man with a maid. 

They were all like enough to go to the bottom before the sun 
rose, but life is not lived nor livable on a reasoning basis. Jim 
was imder the great spell that keeps the ants everywhere "onto" 
their stupendous and inexplicable job. 
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As you doubtless infer from the levity of this narrative, the 
ship did not go down. 

All night Mrs. Story was in and out of the cabin, not to 
make any fuss of inquiry or lament, but to boss the steward 
in his coffee making and her husband in his coffee drinking, 
to get dry clothes airing and such wet ones as she could grab 
a-drying, and to keep the place, if you please, amid all this, 
"tidied up.*' In a wonderful beflowered dressing gown that had 
once been the captain's, she was an angular, a singular and an 
effective angel of mercy. 

Sometimes when the Sea Reaper all but stood on her nose and 
hung and quivered desperately before she could gather herself 
for her incredible climb up a moimtain of water, Mrs. Story would 
cast an anxious eye on Petrel's door; but that yotmg lady- kept 
her room, though we have more reason than had Mrs. Story to 
doubt if she slept. Probably nothing less than a sinking ship 
would have driven her mother to show such solicitude as to open 
the door. 

In the morning, before day, there was a crash that thtmdered 
through the uproar of the storm as if on silence, and the ship that 
had been before demonstrating every kind of motion, invented 
still another and jarred in a new fashion. 

At last Petrel sprang into the cabin, where water was streaming 
beneath her feet. Almost as quick c^me Jim from the deck. 
With a bound he lifted the girl on to t e table. 

"You '11 catch your death with wet feet," he cried; at the same 
time, take notice, his hands left her sleeves soaking. He jerked 
up a crocheted "afghan" and wrapped it around her. She 
was passive as an idol. 

Mrs. Story was mopping up the water and issuing commands 
to her steward. 

"I 'm not engaged to that girl," howled Jim. "I won't have 
such a thing put on me. She don't think I am. She would n't 
have me if I asked her. She was just playing me to string another 
fellow, and I put up a job on Aunt Maria, so as to break: away 
from home." 

"Why didn't you tell me before?" shrilled Petrel. Jim bent 
his ear and she said it again. 

" Because I was an ass, and because till to-night I did n't 
know how much I was in love with you." 

This last came perforce in the same loud blare as the rest, but 
it made Petrel's eyes fall for an instant, and when she raised 
them again, for another instant, they were very beautiful. 
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The table canted anew and seemed to shunt her straight, parti- 
colored afghan and all, into Jim's oil-skinned arms. Simple luck 
that the steward was out. Mrs, Story turned aroimd from the 
stove. 

"Jim Alden, put her down. Are you crazy?" 

"No, only engaged to be married," and obeying the order he 
sprang for the companionway, while Petrel gained her room. 

On the moment appeared Captain Story, looking like a big 
black beetle. 

"We've sprung aleak," he croaked hoarsely and cheerfully. 
" It 's now for the pumps, but the gale 's going down," 

"Petrel and Jim Alden say they are engaged to be naarried." 

" What?" And after another hearing, " By thtmder! I thought 
you said Petrel was backward and didn't like him? When did 
they do it?" 

"Drink your coffee. Far as I can make out they did it just 
now under my nose." 

" Well I 've got to hear more about this, but " he stopped an 

instant at the foot of the companionway, " I '11 say this : any man 
that can find time to court a girl and do the rest he 's done to-night 
would be thrown away ashore." 

Plato says poets are wise without knowing it. Poets are not 
alone in this. 

Petrel was as honest as an all-wise Providence ever thinks 
fit to make a woman, but that new gown, that woman-coiffured 
hair, that backing and filling in friendliness (a stimulant as 
old as Eve, that), yes, and that chart offered for such close 
scrutiny — all these and many an tmrecorded turn in the pretty 
game, show that for girls as well as waterfowl, 

" There is a Power whose care 
Teaches a way along the pathless coast." 



IV 

BLINKEY 

The Story of a Tenderfoot 
By ROBERT C. McELRAVY* 

WHEN one travels in the Red Horse Mountain district in 
Western Colorado he is more than apt to hear the story 
of Blinkey Howell. His real name was George Howell, 
but because the glare of the sun on the snow hurt his eyes and he 
wore goggles for a time, he was called Blinkey. He was a tenderfoot 
of the first water, but a hero for all that, and in the whole Western 
Slope cotmtry you will hear no name more reverently mentioned 
than his. 

Blinkey was one of the vast army of folks who move into the 
high moimtain country each year for a purpose. After a protracted 
cold at his home in a little Illinois town, the family physician tapped 
his lungs and said there was a severe weakness noticeable. As 
quickly as he cotdd gather the necessary money together Blinkey 
streaked it for the West. 

When he arrived in Denver he had a few dollars, a business college 
education and a willing heart. He did not find work in the city 
readily and that was what took him, within a week, to the Red 
Horse Mountain country. At a typewriters' exchange he was 
informed that John Knox, manager of the Eagle's Crest mine, 
near Frozen Cliff, had a hundred dollars per month for a young 
man who cotdd keep time books and other accoimts. 

Blinkey was not advised that it was worth $50 per month out 
of the htmdred to live in that particular locality. But he was 
in no position to pick and choose, and wotdd have accepted the 
position imder any circumstances. 

Most of his remaining funds were invested in a ticket to Frozen 
Cliff. He did not know whether his services wotdd prove ac- 
ceptable, but he must soon have work, and if he went broke 
he figured he would be as well off in Frozen Cliff as in the 
city. 

The trip across the mountains was a novelty to Blinkey. The 
fine, clear air of the hills was an immediate restorative to his 

*A11 rights reserved 
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wasted frame, and with every confidence in the future he approached 
his destiny, whatever it might be. 

He found Frozen Cliff a thriving mining camp of about three 
thousand people, taking its name from a bald face of rock which 
ran sheer up into the regions of eternal snow, towering several 
thousand feet above the camp. 

"Where is the office of the Eagle's Crest mine?*' he inquired 
of an employee at the depot. 

"Oh that's way up the gulch yonder," responded the man, 
amiably, "The office is at the mine, seven miles up the trail. Be 
you goin' up thar.'*" 

"I want to," replied Blinkey, somewhat dismayed. "I am 
looking for work and was told in Denver that there was a position 
open there." 

"Oh, looldn' fer a job, eh? Wal, I guess old Knox kin fix you 
up. He 's got lots of clarikal work most o' th* time, and I under- 
stood some dude frunt Denver jest quit his job last week, cause 
he was n't stuck on livin' up thar." 

After these observations the man directed Blinkey to the office 
of the Henry Transportation Company, which did a general pas- 
senger and freight business between the town and numerous 
mining properties in the vicinity. 

At Henry's office there was constant bustle and confusion. 
Drivers were walking about loading btmdles and baggage of all 
description into their outfits, and the mule skinners were busy 
packing their burros with bales of hay, lumber, and other freight, 
till there seemed but little of the tiny animals left besides a pair 
of sharp ears, a long nose and four stout legs. 

"Wal, son, want to ride?" asked Dad Foster, the stage driver, 
when Blinkey appeared. 

"Yes sir," replied the youth. "If you're going to Eagle's 
Crest mine." 

"All right, hop in," said the driver, gathering the reins of his 
four-horse team in hand. Blinkey obeyed instructions and found 
himself sitting in company with several rough looking miners, 
two women, with pinched, dry faces, and a Chinaman who was 
on his way to act as cook in a camp on beyond the Eagle's crest. 

On the way up the long trail Blinkey discovered that he had 
a lively set of nerves. Gazing down sheer walls into the canon 
below made cold shivers run over him. This nervousness, in addi- 
tion to the increasing coolness of the atmosphere, as the trail mounted 
continually higher, soon made him an object of attention and 
sympathy. 
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"Ain't got yer woolens on yet, have you, lad?" asked one of 
the miners. 

" No," replied Blinkey, whose teeth were chattering. " I did n't 
think about it being cold so soon." 

" Wal, you '11 need 'em up here, now. It 's beginnin' to snow 
already hereabouts." 

One of the women threw a warm shawl to him and Blinkey 
snuggled into it gratefully. 

He watched the ascent with pleasure after this. The passengers 
were talkative, and he told his story readily. Glances of surprise 
were exchanged at his temerity in venturing into the mining 
country with so little money or experience. 

The mills of the Eagle's Crest workings were reached first. 
They were two miles nearer Frozen Cliff than the mine, being 
located in a valley of considerable size and convenience, with 
easy water facilities. The magnitude of the works was a surprise 
to Blinkey and he watched eagerly as one of the passengers pointed 
out the stamp mill, cyanide plant, storehouse, boarding house, 
bunk houses, gold room, assay office, and numerous other struc- 
tures, all new and strange to him. 

"What 's that over there.'*" he inquired, pointing to a high line 
of cable, over which buckets could be seen moving in both 
directions. 

" Oh that 's the aerial tramway line by which the ore is moved 
from the mine to the mills. It works by gravity and crosses the 
mountains on a bee line. It 's over two thousand feet above 
earth in places." 

Blinkey shuddered again and as the stage resumed its passage over 
the rough trail his heart almost failed him. He had never before 
felt so completely alone, and the wild aspect of the coimtry almost 
overwhelmed him. 

It was not a formidable looking person who appeared before 
Manager Knox in search of work, Blinkey's delicate, pinched 
face, narrow shoulders and flat chest were not promising timber 
for a wage earner anywhere, partictilarly in this rugged cotmtry. 
But he stated his desire for work as bravely as possible. He 
cotild keep time books and other accoimts, he thought, and was 
at least willing to work hard. 

" Suppose I have n't got a place for you?" suggested themanager, 
whose time was not much occupied at the moment. 

Blinkey shifted from one foot to the other thoughtfully. " Well, 
I suppose — I suppose, I could work in the mine." 

Manager Knox laughed. But, for all his physical weakness, 
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the resolute air about the youth was easy to detect, and the manager 
knew there was a good fight in the lad from the prairies. 

" Well, you 'd better climb into some warmer duds," he remarked, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ** It will be real winter here in a week 
or two." He turned to his desk and wrote out an order on the 
mine storehouse for some heavy imderwear and a couple of blue 
woolen shirts. 

*'This will be charged against your first month's pay," he ad- 
vised. 

"Yes, sir," said Blinkey, taking on an inch or two in height. 
Then he hustled over to the storehouse for his outfit. 

From that day forth he was a fixture in the camp, and while 
the life was a decided novelty to him, Blinkey was an appreciated 
novelty to the camp. It was the second day that he put on a 
pair of goggles to rest his eyes, and one of the miners addressed 
him as Blinkey. The name stuck with him, and while he did not 
like it very well, still found it more agreeable than "Soup-bone," 
by which descriptive term a dishwasher in the boarding house 
was known. 

The Eagle's Crest mine was set on the south slope of Red Horse 
Motmtain, its shaft house rising from the bleak side of the hill, with 
a few pine trees clustered at the entrance to offset its nakedness. 
Fully 150 men were employed in the mine, going in and out on 
their various shifts. The bimk house, boarding house and numerous 
other buildings pertaining to the mine, were located in a little 
basin some distance below the shaft house, where they settled 
snugly in a small valley. The office building, a tiny one-story 
structure, was somewhat removed from the rest, on a small knoll 
overlooking the basin. Beyond it rose the high tower of the 
tramway system, and from the office the clank of loaded and 
empty buckets could be heard making their monotonous circuit 
through the long hours of both day and night. 

Blinkey went about his work with a determination to hold 
down the job at all hazards. He was sole occupant of the office 
most of the time, the chief clerical work being done at the mills, 
where there was a larger office force and better accommodations. 
Yet some one was needed at the mine to check up the men as they 
went on and off shifts, issue orders for supplies, etc. By frequent 
consultation with the chief accotmtant over the telephone, Blinkey 
soon got the run of things and was able to carry on the work. 

Manager Knox spent most of his time between the mills and the 
mine. Seldom a day passed that he did not make a trip over 
the trail between the two points. In simimer, which usually 
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lasted a short period of two months, the trail following down the 
canon along a mountain stream, was rarely beautiftil. Grass 
and flowers flourished in abundance even in that high altitude. 
In the winter, which extended over a more generous portion of 
the y^r, there being practically no spring or autumn, things were 
different. Repeated snowfalls filled every crevice and hollow 
with fluffy, white blankets, piling one upon the other week in and 
week out. Only veterans of the hills understood the lurking 
danger in such a situation after a given amount of snow had 
fallen. 

" If there is ever a snow-slide, however small, you want to grab 
the telephone and communicate with the mills as quickly as pos- 
sible," was the frequent admonition of Manager Knox to Blinkey. 

"Yes, sir," replied the youth, as promptly as usual. At the 
same time he had little idea what a snow-slide meant, never having 
seen the devastating effects of one. Yet he had a fine conception 
of duty, and Manager Knox fotmd much secret satisfaction in this. 

"That boy up there," he once remarked to Superintendent 
Tom Hood at the mills, "is a regtdar nugget. He learns fast 
and does what you want after being told just once. He never 
makes the same mistake twice, and by gad, he is getting to be 
boss of the works up there already." 

The manager was right. Blinkey took a deep and lasting pride 
in his work. Out among the men he was timid and frightened, 
but in the office he was an autocrat. Within two months he had 
mastered the accounts, having literally slept with the books till 
their complexities were clear to him. He soon made himself 
not only useftil but necessary. 

With the men he felt differently. Blinkey was a youth of too 
fine a quality to fit in well with their mode of life. 

"You don't carry enough ballast," said Mike Billings one day, 
with rough good humor. "One o' these days a low cloud will 
come draggin' along over these hills and sweep you up thar above 
timber line. Then you won't hev far to go th' rest o' th' way." 

Blinkey shivered at the rude jest. He shivered at most things 
the miners did. When they hustled him into the cage one day 
and dropped with him into the depth of the mine, Blinkey gave 
evidences of such abject fear that the men were highly pleased. 
He almost fainted from fright and coughed weakly when they 
brought him up to light again after half an hour's torture. 

One day in the early winter after a cold snap, he saw a wagon 
drive up to the miners' btmk house and noticed a bulky object 
loaded into it. He went out curiously to make an inspection. 
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Several miners were standing gravely about and exhibited con- 
siderable interest at Blinkey's approach. 

" Wal, kid, want to say good-bye to old Bill?*' inquired one fellow 
roughly. He threw back a blanket quickly, revealing the stark 
form of Bill Hawkins, one of the best known miners in the camp. 

Blinkey drew back sharply. "Why I ate dinner near him 
day before yesterday,*' he said. 

"Yep. He was took sick yestidday and died this momin' at 
fotir o'clock. P — neifwtoMia," drawled the fellow. "It takes 'em 
quick up here. Get a little overhet, then cool off quick, and 
good-bye." 

Blinkey's eyes filled with tears. "Poor Bill," he murmured, 
sympathetically. "He was good-hearted." 

"Yes, he war that," returned the miner, throwing the blanket 
over the corpse. "Too bad he had to die jest now, though. 
Flowers is so expensive." 

Blinkey recoiled in horror. He did not understand that the 
tmcouth miner was not intending to be brutal. The words merely 
veiled his emotions, and at the same time a secret fear of pneu- 
monia. The fellow was thinking even then that he might be the 
the next victim. 

It snowed unusually hard that winter. Scarcely a day passed 
without its storm, either a deliberate downfall of great, heavy 
flakes, or a fitful smattering of hard snow and sleet, which only 
served to pack the tremendous covering of the hills more 
firmly. 

Days rolled on in dull monotony, broken only by visits of the 
stage and the daily arrival of mail. Then, after a month of inter- 
mittent snow, the trail frequently became sewed up for a day or 
two at a time, but never longer than was absolutely necessary. 
All hands would turn out to keep the trail open, as the life of the 
camp depended upon some intercourse with the outer world. 
Supplies must be brought up to the workings, and it was necessary 
to ship the concentrates to the smelter at Frozen Cliff by wagon 
each day, to keep up the normal output of the mine. 

Weeks rolled on, and Blinkey fought his fight each day with 
loneliness and homesickness, two companions which have weighed 
heavily upon the soul of stouter men. 

The miners were kinder, but they terrified him with their talk. 
Each day he prayed for courage, for more than once it seemed 
that he must give up and return to more accustomed habitations. 
But he hung on desperately, joining the men at their btmk house 
in the evenings and steeling his nerves as they told stories of 
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ghosts in certain parts of the mine, sudden death and pneumonia 
and other gruesome tales. Many of these stories were related 
by the bluff, unthinking miners for Blinkey's sole benefit. It 
was their theory of "making a man of him." 

But there came a time, shortly after a dull, imeventful Christ- 
mas, when the note of fear in the miners' tales was not entirely 
assumed. The tremendous snow of the past ten days had gone 
beyond all precedent. Reports of heavy slides in other camps 
of the vicinity were numerous. The Mother Goose slide, over on 
Bear Creek trail, had run, catching two men in its death-dealing 
clutch. Their bodies had not yet been recovered. The stamp 
mill of the Double X mine over on the Revenue trail, had been 
chucked full of snow by a small slide, and put out of commission. 

" D' you know, I would n*t be surprised if th* Giant slide should 
come down this year,*' said Nat Miller, shift boss of the Eagle's 
Crest. "It ain't been down in ten year, but when she comes 
agin, there will be hell t' pay." 

This created a flurry of excitement among the men, as the Giant 
slide was above Eagle's Crest mine. But they were philosophical 
and ready to accept the worst if it came. 

Strangely enough, by the perverseness of a tenderfoot's con- 
ceptions, Blinkey had no fear of snow-slides. To him the snow, 
while tiring to his eyes, was as innocent as a cover on a bed. He 
saw nothing ominous in the great piles of snow upon the hill sides, 
and could scarcely believe the reports of the havoc wrought by 
slides. 

The Giant slide was the one of which the mine stood in particular 
danger, but it had not run for ten years and a new growth of pine 
had spnmg up, rendering it apparently safe. Yet this winter 
Manager Knox had cast more than one imeasy glance in its direction. 

The second week following Christmas he gave Blinkey repeated 
instructions to be sure to notify the mills if trouble should occur. 

"Haste is what is needed after a snow-slide," he said. "Some 
times hurried work saves many lives." 

The situation became extremely tense as the days passed. 
One Friday afternoon, when Manager Knox had departed for the 
mills, Blinkey sat toying with a pencil at the window overlooking 
Red Horse Mountain. It had ceased snowing and his work was 
checked up for an hour or two. There was nothing to occupy his 
attention but the picturesque white landscape without. 

After a protracted effort, the sun finally fought its way through 
the gray clouds, bringing out the sharp outlines of the hills. Far up 
on the edge of the highest visible point of Red Horse Mountain, 
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Blinkey could see the wind chopping fitfully at the snow. The 
drifting flakes were plajring over the summit in a pretty white 
mist, and had formed a little runway, through which the powdered 
snow was driving like a miniature waterfall. Presently with his 
eyes fascinated by this unusual spectacle, he saw a crust of snow 
break away from the edge of the summit, where it had hung like 
a frozen wave of water, and start down the incline. 

From that moment Blinkey's blood seemed to chill. The entire 
face of the mountain seemed bent on pursuing the Crust of snow 
into the valley below. There was a sharp popping and cracking, 
like a fusillade of bullets on a battle line ; he saw trees swept down 
before him like an army of staunch soldiers. Above all there 
was a roar like the voice of a thousand cataracts. Then came 
a mighty rush of wind, a crtmching and smashing, a lurch of the 
building in which he sat, and he was thrown violently to the floor. 

He was but momentarily stunned, a dash of snow having been 
providentially whipped across his face. He sat up in a moment 
and drew himself dazedly together. 

On stepping outside he was at first sensible only of the wild 
grandeur before him. It was a scene of most ruthless devasta- 
tion, benumbing his faculties temporarily. He could distinguish 
nothing of the entire camp but a conglomerate mass of snow, broken 
trees, boulders of all sizes and splintered buildings. Where the 
shaft house had stood there was nothing but a motintain of icy 
snow. The bunk house and boarding house were almost completely 
covered. Only the office building had escaped complete demo- 
lition. Resting upon its little knoll, apart from the others, it 
had been struck by the edge of the slide, lifted upward from its 
moorings, and had ridden safely on top of the snow. His eyes 
sought the bald face of the moimtain, stripped of its snow and 
timber and for the first time he imderstood the meaning of a snow 
slide. 

With a flash of horror he awoke to the situation. Under the 
tons of snow and debris where the shaft house had stood, there 
were 150 miners imprisoned like ants, unable to help themselves! 
In the wrecked buildings about him were other poor devils, per- 
haps silent in death. How quiet it was, with nothing but the 
resinous scent of the shattered pine trees to play upon his senses. 

He fought away the awful weakness that was struggling to en- 
velop him, and mechanically there came a return of his sense 
of duty. The blood potinding at his ears seemed to repeat over 
and over the words of Manager Knox: "If anything happens, 
let the men at the mills know of it immediately!'* 
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He turned toward the office building to telephone. But the 
building was bowled over on its side, and the wires were broken. 
It occurred to him that he must run down the trail, but something 
told him his frail strength would desert him before he had gone 
half a mile. 

Yet he must let the mills know and he must save those imprisoned 
men. His brain worked fast now, and the sense of fear had gone. 
Like a revelation his eyes fixed upon the tramway tower, looming 
a hundred feet above him. It had remained intact, owing to 
its open iron framework, and he could see that the cables were 
also intact. 

The buckets, however, had ceased moving and for a moment 
he thought his plan would fail. But as the idea occurred to him, 
he saw a lone ore bucket stalled at the top of the tower. The 
jar of the slide had caused it to slip a wheel, and there it stood as if 
by special design. 

Blinkey looked up the dizzy height of the tower, beside which 
he stood like a pigmy. For a moment all of his old fears and ter- 
rors came back and he shuddered weakly. Then the thought 
of the imprisoned men and the instructions of Manager ICnox 
returned, and it was Blinkey Howell, hero, from that moment. 

, His hands sought the ladder nmgs and up, up, up he climbed, 
manfully keeping his gaze straight ahead and never looking down- 
ward. His terror had departed — only a great impersonal courage 
remained. 

With half frozen hands he reached the platform and stood 
out upon it, a tiny figure surroimded by the awful immensity of 
the silent hills. 

He felt a tightness about his throat and chest, and his frail 
arms were tired with the effects of the climb. He pulled his coat 
closely about him, but the first puff of the chill, hard wind took 
his hat careening to the ground below, where he dared not follow 
it even with his eyes. 

The bucket was partially filled with ore, a portion of the load 
having been shaken out. With ntunb fingers he threw out a little 
more of the ore, and then, by a wrenching which strained his 
entire being, he lifted the heavy bucket and replaced the wheel 
on the cable. 

As he stepped into the bucket, it swimg out with a sickening 
motion, but he steadied himself and clung tightly to the iron 
sides. Then he reached out and pushed with all his strength 
against the tower. 

There was a groaning and snapping of the frozen cable and 
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the ponderous bucket rolled out on its jotimey between heaven 
and earth, bearing its quivering burden of human freight. Over 
the hills and valleys it sUpped, like a huge cradle tended by unseen 
hands, and in the bottom lay the figure of BUnkey Howell with 
wide, trustful eyes into the gray heavens above. 

Big Pete Williams was the man at the mills upon whom the 
duty of receiving the ore buckets devolved. As each bucket 
arrived he swung it about in front of the ore bins which fed the 
crusher, released the cable clutch and let the ore fall. 

This. afternoon he noticed a break in the arrival of the buckets. 
This occasionally happened, but seldom without some notification 
from the mine, with the reason for it. 

He called to Superintendent Hood, who happened to be on Ihe 
works at the time with Manager Knox. They responded imme- 
diately and held a consultation with big Pete. They tried to call 
up the mine on the telephone, but could get no response. 

Manager Knox was deeply concerned. " There 's something 
wrong up there," he kept saying, as he paced the floor in front 
of the ore bins. Superintendent Hood joined him, with knitted 
brows. 

In a moment there was a cry from Big Pete. "Here comes 
another bucket," he shouted. "Maybe they've started again." 

Manager Knox looked anxiously as the bucket swung into the 
areaway. " It *s empty," he said, but nevertheless looked eagerly 
toward it as if seeldng some explanation of affairs. 

The explanation was soon forthcoming. Big Pete seized the 
bucket and looked into it. 

" What 's this?" he shouted in excitement. " Why it 's a human 
being — that kid from up above." His voice rose stridently 
over the growling of the crusher and thimder of the stamps. They 
gathered closely together as Big Pete released the clutch and 
caught the light figure in his arms. 

"It's Blinkey, sure enough!" exclaimed the manager, plainly 
concerned. "Why he 's almost frozen." 

Some whiskey was produced and the three men chaffed anxiously 
at the boy's arms and body. The spirits revived him and Blinkey 's 
eyes opened, looking straight into those of his employer. 

"What's wrong, boy?" asked the manager excitedly. 

"Giant slide came down," whispered the youth, ''everything 
buried — men all in mine — send help." 

His voice trailed away into incoherency, and as he ceased speak- 
ing his lips were fieck^ with crimson. But the tightness in his 
chest had gone, his duty had been accomplished, and Blintey slept. 
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The mill was shut down three days, the longest period of inac- 
tivity in its history. Every man on the job joined the rescue 
party headed by Manager Knox and Superintendent Hood. In 
two days and a half the snow had been cleared and the weak, 
famished miners released. 

The remaining half day was spent in a trip to the mills, where 
all could recuperate. Blinkey's story was soon known to every 
employee of the works. They waited anxiously for reports from 
his bedside. 

A trained nurse had been procured at Frozen Cliff, and Blinkey 
had been given the best room in the residence of Manager Knox. 
Every resource was employed to bring about his recovery. But 
the situation was not hopeful. 

When consciousness returned, he inquired the details of the 
rescue. Then he asked to see some of the men. 

A delegation was sent in. 

"What's the matter, kid?" inquired one of the men, softening 
his heavy voice and at the same time laying a clumsy hand tenderly 
on the bed. 

"I — I guess I don't carry quite enough ballast," replied Blinkey, 
with a tired smile. "My pipes don't work right." He coughed 
convulsively. 

"Wal, you mustn't give up," said the big fellow. "We can't 
rtm that shebang up thar without you. Besides, you know 
flowers is awful costly jest now." 

Blinkey smiled again recognizing the jest, but could. not answer. 
The men turned away with misty eyes and filed slowly out of the 
room. 

That night as the miners told over and over the story of his 
heroism, a light cloud came drifting along, just as Mike Billings 
had said it would, and gently carried BUnkey's brave sotil far, 
far away beyond timber line. 



MY STRANGE NEIGHBORS 

The Story of an Old House 
From the French of MARIE THIERY* 

AT LAST I have fotind the very place which I wanted. I 
found it by chance in the course of one of those solitary 
trips of which I am so fond. 

I am not sad, no bereavement or sorrow of any kind has laid 
waste my life and soured my heart. I do not hate my fellow- 
creatures, but they bore me. 

I have often been reproached for having a soul belonging to 
another time, and this tendency of my mind to revert to the past 
is probably due to circtunstances which had a strong influence 
upon my childhood. 

In the very old house in which I lived imtil I went to college, 
and to which I came back for my vacations, I was siurounded 
by old people and old things. The talk which I heard was about 
famous books, and everywhere my eyes met old engravings hung 
along the wide halls. Among those surprising landscapes I saw 
highly artificial figures dressed in odd costumes such as my grand- 
father remembered having worn. 

My childish brain was completely filled with the far-away period 
of 1 830. It is still very dear to me ; and perhaps it was the romantic 
appearance of this place, "The Desert,'* quite as much as its soli- 
tude, which charmed me the other day, and has kept me here. 
"The Desert" is situated at the foot of the Pyrenees, up a valley 
rich in fresh meadows and fields of waving grain. The soil here is 
fertile and easily worked, but the brown and gray rocks pierce 
it in many places, and form sharp points which break the smooth- 
ness' of the turf. 

The house is square, with a very low roof, designed to resist the 
strong winds which might sweep it away in this narrow gorge. The 
mountains, so close at hand, deepen the impression of wild loneliness ; 
a plain, no matter how barren, could not give, to the same degree 
the delightful sensation of being absolutely alone. 

A stone wall and a laurel hedge surround my new home. The 

•AU rights reserved 
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garden, abandoned for a long while, is nothing but a tangle of 
luxuriant verdure and of straggling rose-bushes. Still it has 
preserved its former character, in spite of this neglect and disorder. 
The lodge also charmed me with its furniture of the First Empire, 
and its old keeper, Fran§oise, who can only speak a language 
strongly marked' by the patois of the motmtains. 

I was eager to take possession of this place so much in accord 
with my tastes, and I settled myself here with no other company 
than the old woman and Paul, my valet, to pass the summer and 
the autumn far away from Paris. 

Robinson Crusoe finding the footprints on his island could not 
have been more amazed than I was this morning. I had gone 
out upon a voyage of discovery in my new property. Upon the 
north my garden is botmded by a grove which has become almost 
impenetrable. I had not yet carried my explorations thus far, 
but to-day I decided to go into the thicket. By vigorous blows 
with my cane I succeeded in breaking out a path for myself. I 
went forward very slowly, not without scratching my hands on 
the thorns, when suddenly my cane, having cut through a last 
screen, met with no further resistance. I was at the end of the 
grove. My foot slipped. I fotmd myself on the edge of a narrow 
ditch half -full of rubbish and decaying leaves. Beyond this ditch 
I saw a carefully kept lawn, shaded by oaks and chestnut trees ; 
still farther I could see a path, flower-beds, an arbor, and, still 
farther off, a white house with green blinds. 

I had some neighbors! Yes, and with my own hands I had 
impudently broken down the natural barrier which separated 
them from me! I remembered that Paul, my valet, openly opposed 
to our stay in the country, had said: 

" Monsieur is living close to crazy people ! There are some strange 
folks right near us, whom no one cares to see, and who do not 
visit anybody.** 

That white house was, no doubt, the place where an imforttmate 
family had come to hide the sad disease of one of its members. 
I was considering the matter in this way, when lowering my 
eyes, I was amazed by a most surprising sight. For a moment 
I thought that I might be the victim of hallucination; that this 
was merely a memory of bygone days. But no, these personages 
were real, and not called into being by the aspect of the scene in 
which they moved. 

One of those engravings which had delighted my childhood 
was living again before my eyes. A few steps distant from me, 
under the shade of a fir-tree, a very old man was sitting in a rolling- 
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chair. His large body, wasted and bowed down, was wrapped 
in a dressing-gown. Long locks of silvery white hair escaped 
from his velvet skull-cap. His cheeks were hollow, his lips 
contracted, but his eyes were still bright. This old man seemed 
to be imnaturally aged. He must be one hundred years old. Near 
him a yotmg woman, blond, rosy, smiling, was seated upon a 
camp-stool, and it was she who made the picture so extraordinary. 

She was dressed in the garb of fifty-odd years ago; shoes with 
buskins, showing white stockings; a red poplin dress, very short- 
waisted; broad leg-of-mutton sleeves; white mittens upon her 
hands, and her hair drawn up in two high loops. 

"My dear Athenais,*' said the old man in a voice which was 
still fiim, "it makes me anxious to see the youth of our Monette 
buried aUve in this lonely place." 

"Do not be troubled about her," Athenais replied. "Monette 
is happy here." 

"I do not know. You are still beautiful and still charming; 
but, after all, our years must be considered, and the society of 
two old people cannot be very lively for a yoimg girl." 

"Do not be anxious as to Monette. She loves you." 

"Certainly she does; but there is one thing which makes me 
sad, and of which I have wanted to speak to you for some time. 
Is there nothing between you and her which keeps you asunder?" 

The little lady in red laughed gaily. 

"There is nothing whatever to separate us," she said. "What 
makes you anxious ?" 

"Why do I never see you together?" 

"Oh! Monette has her own occupations and I have mine; and 
so as not to leave you alone we divide the pleasure of being with 
you." 

"But at meals " 

"You know that the doctor has put me on a diet, and to be 
present at meals wotild be very annoying to me. But as you 
want to see Monette I will bring her to you." 

She rose, tenderly kissed the old man's forhead, and went 
away. 

Halfway to the house a servant was waiting for her. She said 
a few words to him and he came at once to the old man, who asked : 

"Have you seen my granddaughter ? " 

** Mademoiselle is in the parlor, as I just told Madame, who was 
looking for her." 

I had kept hidden in my thicket, having decided, I must own, 
to continue my indiscretion. What was the meaning of this comedy ? 
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Was it possible that this adorable figure of a grandmother in 
the flush of youth was merely the result of some fleeting caprice 
of a deranged mind? Was Paul right, and were my neighbors 
insane? 

Were they all insane? The centenarian who, in speaking to the 
young woman had said : " We must consider our years ; we are both 
old folks!" That Athenais disguised as an antique portrait! 
The very servant who seemed to consider all these things natural! 

A few minutes passed by. The invalid did not speak. Leaning 
forward, he was watching for Monette. At last she appeared. 
She came running and singing. She, at least, had nothing strange 
about her. She was dressed very simply in a muslin blouse and 
a white linen frock. A laige garden hat covered her head, half 
shading her face. She kissed the old man and said: 

** Dear grandfather, grandmother told me that you were asking 
for me." 

"Grandmother!" Then Monette, also, must be insane! Why 
did she call that blond, rosy Athenais, "grandmother"? 

When Monette raised her head I nearly cried out. Underneath 
the large hat I seemed to recognize the blue eyes, light hair and 
pretty smile of the improbable grandmother. 

Had I made some involimtary movement? Had a cracking 
of the branches or a rustling of the foliage alarmed Monette? Her 
eyes, all at once anxious, turned in my direction. I thought that 
I was completely hidden by the brambles, but I was mistaken. 
The yotmg girl turned pale, and called in a distressed tone of voice : 

"Eusfebe! Eus^be!" 

The servant had turned back toward the house upon Monette's 
arrival, and he now came running to her. 

I did not care to be hunted like a wild beast or driven away 
like a tramp, and so I jumped across the ditch and boldly came 
forward, saying: 

"Madam, I hope that you will pardon me!" 

I do not think that I look like a criminal, yet Monette's pretty 
face still kept its expression of fear, and Eusfebe looked at me in 
a threatening way. The invalid was the only one who seemed 
to regard my abrupt intrusion as a natural thing. Bowing to me 
with the greatest courtesy he said: 

" No doubt you have lost your way, sir. If it will be agreeable 
to you to take the road by crossing our garden, I shall be happy 
to show you the way." 

I thanked him, and owned that a voyage of discovery in my 
new property had led me astray. 
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"What, sir!" exclaimed the old man. "Are we neighbors? I 
am delighted to hear it. The solitude in which we live — and 
which is dear to us — far from being disturbed, will be made 
more agreeable by the pleasant relations which we can establish 
with you." 

But if the invalid was pleased by the new interest which my 
coming would bring into his life, Mile. Monette seemed to be 
dismayed, and Eus^be shook his head impatiently. 

"Sir," resumed the old man, "I want to receive you in a more 
hospitable manner than is possible in this comer of the garden. 
Let me have the pleasure of seeing you in my house. Monette, 
go first, inform you grandmother, and beg her to come down to 
the parlor. Eusebe, be so good as to wheel me back to the house." 

The servant shrugged his shoulders in a way which evidently 
meant: "What am I to do?" Mile. Monette looked ai me 
with a troubled air, and I could easily read upon her mobile face : 
"If he would only refuse!" But I had no idea of refusing. On 
the contrary, I accepted the invitation with a readiness for which 
the old man thanked me warmly. 

"I see, sir," he said, "that you are not a, man to stand upon 
useless ceremony, and that pleases me. Besides, I am sure that you 
are an agreeable man. I am a physiognomist, and I read your char- 
acter at once. My age is really terrible to think of, sir! My 
life is prolonging itself beyond all natural limits. I am nearly 
one himdred years old. Yes, a century weighs upon my head. 
How many more years shall I see? It must be left to the mercy 
of Providence. I have given my heart to my dear little Monette, 
my granddaughter, for she is my only surviving child. But 
she is not alone in cheering my last days. You will see my dear 
sister, Athenais, an angel of beauty and kindness. She has been 
the tenderest of mothers to Monette, who has long been an orphan, 
and Monette calls her grandmother. God gave back my sister 
to me after a dreadful trial " 

Almost involimtarily I glanced questioningly at Eusebe, who 
turned away his head. He, also, was an old man, but still robust. 
He pushed the rolling chair without effort. 

Monette had gone first and her white dress soon disappeared 
at the turn of the path. We fotmd the yotmg girl, a few moments 
later, standing by a casement window. Eusebe rolled the chair 
into the parlor, where I followed it, and was charmed to find that 
there, even more than in my own house, I was surrounded by 
suggestions of a period very dear to me. 

"Many years ago," said the old man, "I built and furnished 
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this house. How the time passes ! I have lived here for most of 
my life, and I no longer go away. Monette, will not your grand- 
mother give lis the pleasure of seeing her?" 

"No, grandfather, she begs you to exctise her. She has a 
sick-headache, and is lying down." 

"These attacks," said the old man, "are very frequent, and 
so sudden. She has been in the stm without her hat. Well, 
my good neighbor, we shall meet again, and if you will come back 
some day, to-morrow, for instance, you will become acquainted 
with my sister. But I have not told you my name! I am Baron 
Raoul d'Outreval." 

Eusfebe had left us, and now returned bringing refreshments 
which Mile. Monette served with grace. She seemed to be reassured 
and answered my questions freely. I learned that she loved to 
paint flowers, to read romances, and to embroider. 

I was glad to receive these confidences, and rose to go, saying 
that I meant to come again very soon. Then Mile. Monette's 
face grew troubled, and she again became cold and formal. 

I waited a few days before calling again, so that there might 
be a decent interval between my visits, and one morning Paul 
handed me a letter which Eusfebe had just brought to him. The 
letter was short, and, although there was nothing strange or im- 
usual in it, the signature made me still more eager to pierce the 
mystery presented by my neighbors, even though that mystery 
might be explained by insanity. This is what I read: 

"Sir: Will you give us the pleasure of coming to dine with 
us, without any ceremony, this evening? Pardon the lateness 
of this invitation. I did not want to miss your visit, as I did the 
other day, and I take advantage of a good day granted to me by 
my capricious health. Come quite simply, as a neighbor. 

Athenais d'Outreval." 

Athenais ! Athenais the little lady in red, the grandmother of 
twenty, the charming portrait of an earlier time come down from 
its frame. She had written to me, invited me, promised to meet 
me. She was real. I felt that she could not be a lunatic. The 
tone of this letter, the very writing, orderly and regular, had 
nothing suggesting a deranged mind. 

I accepted with eagerness. I told my horrified valet where I 
was going, and directed him to help me in my toilet, which I 
wanted to have decent and becoming. For Monette, or for 
Athenais? I scarcely knew for which. 

What an evening. Had I been dreaming, or was I, also, insane, 
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even more insane than these ghosts who entertained me? I was 
received in the old parlor by M. d'Outreval and Athenais. Upon 
seeing her it was hard for me not to show my surprise, not so much 
at her antique costimie, for I was prepared for this, but at her 
resemblance to Monette. 

M. d'Outreval guessed my thought. Cutting short the conmion- 
places of our meeting, he exclaimed gaily : 

" I see that you are wondering at the strong resemblance between 
my granddaughter and Athenais. You will see them both, very 
soon. Has not Monette come home? Find out, Athenais, and 
tell her that our neighbor is here." 

"I will look for her," said Athenais. And she went away, 
smilingly, appearing so much at ease in her ancient dress that 
it no longer seemed strange. M. d'Outreval told me that half an 
hour before my arrival a woman from the village had come to ask 
help for a wotmded child. Monette had gone there at once. She 
was a skilful and a highly coiu"ageous nurse. 

"She is not like Athenais, who faints at seeing a cut," said the 
old man with an indulgent laugh. Athenais soon came back, alone. 

"How provoking it is," she said. . "Here is a message which 
Monette has sent by a little boy." And she read: 

" Sit down at table without waiting for me. The wound is serious, 
and I have sent for a doctor. I must stay to help him. Send 
Eus^be for me in the evening." 

"It is a foolish business," muttered M. d'Outreval. "Send 
for her at once." 

Athenais shook her head and sighed. 

"It would be useless," she said. "You know very well that 
she would not come. She is very obstinate, and as you have 
let her have her own way " 

"There, there, my dear, you yourself spoil her just as much 
as I do, so do not scold me. Let us yield once more to this child, 
especially as what she is doing this evening is very good and 
charitable." 

So we sat down to the table without Monette, waited upon by 
Eusfebe, whom Athenais directed to keep a cold supper for the 
yotmg girl. She herself ate scarcely anything, and yet, every 
time that he saw her take a dish, M. d 'Outreval became anxious, 
and said earnestly : 

"Do remember that you are on a diet. You will suffer for 
this to-morrow and will punish me by not coming to the table 
any more. It is only because you are our guest, sir, that my 
sister has consented to come to a meal." 
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" My sister! " That slight little creature the sister of this cente- 
narian! My valet was certainly right. These people were both 
insane. I was distressed, and regretted having come. Still, the 
remarkable yotmg woman talked well with a sweet musical voice. 
She questioned me about my occupations and my solitary life. 

I did not notice that the meal was over until I saw Athenais 
rise. Indeed. I had eaten so absent-mindedly, engrossed in study- 
ing the words and faces of my hosts, that I had not observed the 
different courses. I offered my arm to Athenais, while Eus^be 
pushed the invalid's rolling chair. I felt that the little hand 
leaning upon my arm trembled and seemed to hold me back. I 
paused and ttimed my eyes toward the pretty face, now very 
pale tuider the light curls. A quiet gesture warned me to be 
prudent. Then, in a low tone, leaning so close to me that her 
hair touched me, Athenais said: 

** To-morrow morning, at seven o'clock, be in your grove, near 
the ditch." 

Before I could accept this strange appointment, she left me, 
and, going to the invalid, began to talk to him very quickly, and 
rather feverishly. 

For the rest of the evening, which I thought it discreet to shorten, 
I could not catch her eyes. She only spoke to me with an effort, 
and in my bewilderment, not knowing what to think, I felt that 
the mystery was growing deeper and deeper. I took my leave 
before Mile. Monette's rettim, Eusfebe having already gone to 
bring her home. 

In my haste I went earlier than the time appointed, and was 
prepared to wait. But, impatient as I was, she was, tuidoubtedly, 
even more so, for I saw a light dress in the distance, and quickened 
my pace. 

"I thank you for coming here," said Athenais's sweet voice, 
while she held out her little hand to me. I pressed her hand 
gently, joyful and perplexed, already partly guessing the truth. 
It was indeed Athenais who was smiling at me, but Athenais in 
modem dress without the monumental arrangement of her hair, 
and in this Athenais I recognized Monette. 

"There!" she said with a sigh, "I did not want you to think 
me crazy, besides, I saw plainly that you had your suspicions." 

I owned that this had been the case upon my first visit, but 
that last evening Athenais had played her part so perfectly, and 
the absence of Monette, detained by a wounded child, had seemed 
so natural, that my suspicions had begun to fade away. 

"It annoyed me a good deal," said Monette, "to be forced to 
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invent a story which made me pose as an angel of charity at the 
very time when I was playing a comedy. But what could I do 
or say? I am obliged to He all the time. Either Athenais must 
explain Monette's absence or Monette make excuses for Athenais. 
I regret, sir, that I have been forced to tell you my secret, our 
secret — for old Eusfebe and all owr good servants help me to play 
my part. I was in despair the other day — I own it — when 
you appeared in owr garden and I saw that we had a neighbor. 
At last I made up my mind, and decided that mvbest course woiild 
be to see you, and to try to find out what sort of a man you were, 
and whether I could trust you." 

Monette spoke with that quiet assurance, that frank self-possession 
which spring from a lonely life and absolute ignorance of the 
world, when, indeed those circim[istances do not produce a con- 
trary extreme of shyngss and distrust. Monette's eyes met mine 
frankly, and she was evidently trying to read my inmost thoughts. 
But it was really I who read her thoughts, and I was profoundly 
affected. In all sincerity I assured her of my discretion and 
devotion. 

"Yes, yes," she said, nodding her head, "I saw last night that 
you might become our friend. And so I am no longer annoyed 
to have you for a neighbor. On the contrary, when I woke this 
morning I did not have my usual feeling of being all alone, and 
frightened. That feeling comes to me every morning, but I shake 
it off." 

" Oh! Mademoiselle Monette," I said to her, " I am your friend, 
your friend with all my heart. It seems to me as if we had known 
each other for centuries. And now, perhaps you will tell nie your 
story?" 

"It will not be long. I have been an orphan almost ever 
since my birth. I was placed in a convent when very yotmg, 
and stayed there tmtil I was seventeen years old. I came here 
to spend my vacation with my grandfather and my great-aunt, 
Athenais. 

" Grandfather adored me. He had lost all his children and 
gave me all his tenderness. I should not say that he loved 
even more his sister, Athenais, many years older than himself, 
and who had brought him up. They had never left each other. 
Aunt Athenais, whom I called grandmother, had remained single 
so as to stay with her brother. 

" Perhaps you may think that my vacations were dull and sad 
with these two old people. Not at all. Their hearts and minds 
were still yotmg, and despite their many bereavements they were 
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serenely happy. Two years ago I was sent for in haste. Aunt 
Athenais had suddenly died. 

"I reached here overwhelmed by this death. Still, this was 
not my heaviest trial. I found grandfather insane. His reason, 
which, tmtil then, had remained so clear and well assured, had 
given way imder this new grief. Ah! I lived some dreadful 
weeks. But at seventeen years old, however sorrowful one may 
be, there come moments of relief, and, at such a time, having 
gone into a r'bom where several chests were piled, I took a notion 
to open one of them. I fotind that it was full of Aunt Athenais's 
dresses, those which she had worn when she was a young girl. 
I did not resist the wish to try on one of these dresses. It fitted 
me very well. I finished my disguise by putting up my hair very 
high, according to the old fashion, and I was posing in front of a 
mirror when I heard behind me a loud cjy, and then the fall of 
a body. 

** Grandfather, whom I had left asleep, had come out from his 
room, and, seeing an open door, he had entered. He lay there on 
the floor as if dead. I called for help. Without thinking to change 
my dress I helped to carry grandfather and to place him on his 
bed. He soon came to himself, and, upon seeing me, he caught 
'hold of my hands and began to weep, calling me Athenais. 

** * I knew very well,' he said, *that you were only asleep. And 
there you are, just as you were in old days. * 

" When the doctor came he said that this crisis might be favor- 
able, but that it was very important not to oppose or contradict 
grandfather. The illusion which made him take me for his sister, 
would not last, it would pass away of itself when the fever sub- 
sided. Until then it would be necessary to humor grandfather's 
hallucination. 

"Alas! That hallucination still continues. He has never 
regained the entire use of his limbs or of his reason. Poor dear 
grandfather. He only leaves his bed for his armchair, from 
which he is no longer able to rise. His legs are half paralyzed; 
his hallucination has never waned ; he believes that Athenais is 
still living with him; and in order not to destroy this beautiful 
dream, which will be the last joy of his life, I am forced to play 
a comedy which never ends. 

" In regard to everything except his sister's resurrection grand- 
father reasons with just as much clearness and good sense as ever. 
Arid if you only knew what ingenuity I have to employ to keep from 
insisting upon the presence of Athenais and Monetteat the same time ! 
But the explanation which we give as to oiu* absences satisfy him. 
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"When I am fairly at my wit's end I pack Monette off to pass 
a week at her convent, where they want to see her. That gives 
a respite of a few days during which Athenais no longer has to make 
excuses for the movements of her niece. It is not always easy to 
play my part, and sometimes I am much troubled, but I feel that 
my poor grandfather owes his last joys to me, and I believe that 
our dear lost one blesses me for giving them to him, and inspires 
me. 

"Now you understand how terrible the coming of a stranger 
seemed to me. But you are no longer a stranger, sir, since you 
know my secret. You will not betray it; and, in case of need 
you will help me — will you not?" 

How can I describe the emotion which I had felt in hearing 
this story? I promised to be a faithful, discreet friend, ready 
to serve Monette and her unfortunate grandfather to the extent 
of my power. But how could I help her, except, perhaps, by 
giving her the moral support of my affection? I say, affection. 
The word friendship would poorly express the sentiments inspired 
by my sweet, melancholy, and courageous little neighbor. 

Two days after the dinner I went to see my neighbors again. 
It was at evening. After a day of intense heat a cool and fragrant 
breeze was blowing, and so I thought that I should find 
M. d'Outreval and his granddaughter in the garden, but I reached 
the house without meeting them. The long windows of the parlors 
were open, and the notes of a song, accompanied on the piano- 
forte, made me go slowly, that I might not disturb the singer. 
From the old-fashioned character of the melody and the words 
I tmderstood that poor Monette was playing her part as a phantom, 
and I stayed upon the threshold until her song was ended. 

The invalid's head was leaning upon his breast and his eyes 
were closed. Monette, or, rather Athenais, dressed in a gown 
of pale green organdie, could not see me from her place, and I 
looked at her with much pleasiire. A little embroidered scarf 
half covered her shoulders, and a flowered ribbon surroimded 
her waist. Ah! What an exquisite portrait of other days. She 
turned, and uttered a low cry: 

"Oh! You frightened me." 

M. d'Outreval opened his eyes, drew himself up, and welcomed 
me with a pleasant smile. But I noticed that he had an expression 
of weariness greater than when I had last seen him. He also 
looked paler, and had gray shadows on his face, which made me 
anxious. In reply to my friendly questions as to his health, he 
complained of much fatigue, and of a sense of heaviness in his 
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whole body. I saw that Monette's eyes were full of distress. 
Then I tried to explain his feelings by the state of the atmosphere, 
but the old man shook his head incredulotisly. 

"No, no; I do not feel at all well. I asked my dear Athenais 
to give me some music. Her voice has always been sweet and 
quieting to me. To-day I have had a great vexation; my little 
Monette has left us for several days. She has gone to see the 
ntms who brought her up. These ladies are sometimes very anxious 
to see her, and I dare not object to her visit to the convent. It 
is well that she should have the aid of friends and protectors after 
we have gone. The futiire often troubles me, presenting itself 
to me in dark colors, and I fall to wondering what will become 
of Monette." 

After a moment's silence the old man continued: 

" Heaven be thanked, as to the pecuniary point of view I have 
no reason to be anxious. My forttme and my sister's will be 
added to that which my granddaughter received from her parents ; 
but this very fact may 'expose her to greater dangers. I fear 
that she may become the victim of some man tmworthy of her, 
and it grieves me not to be able to choose for her husband the 
proper man to love and protect her. Unfortimately, I have given 
up all relations with the world ; our family is extinct. " 

" My dear brother, do not give yourself needless alarm about 
a child," said Athenais. 

I looked at her. Her cheeks were crimson. Standing near 
the piano, she arranged and rearranged the portfolios of music 
with impatient gestures. 

"Mile. Monette," I said, **is too charming not to be loved." 

"I think so," exclaimed M. d'Outreval, while Athenais, stiU 
more deeply crimson, turned away. "It is indeed true that 
she is entrancing, and so gentle and good. But, really, sir, you 
scarcely know her. You barely had a glimpse of her at the time 
of your first visit, and, shall I own it, I have heartily cursed these 
various accidents which have kept her away whenever you have 
been here. Let me tell you sir, that you are perfectly sympathetic 
to me, and I cannot help thinking, since I have had the pleasure 
of knowing you, that heaven itself has led you so near to us." 

"But " began poor Athenais, quite out of countenance. 

" Let me speak, my dear. I am very near to the end of my course, 
near repose, and I have no more time to waste in diplomatic clever- 
ness. All that our new friend has told me of his family and himself 
has only confirmed my first very favorable impression of him. On 
the other side, my dear sister, we are compelled to think of the 
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future destiny of a dear child from whom at any moment our 
support may be withdrawn. These are suflBcient reasons to give 
me the cotirage to own the romance which I have been building. 
Monette knows nothing of this romance, and will know nothing, 
unless owr friend approves of it, and so her dignity is perfectly 
secure. Will you pardon my frankness, my dear neighbor?" 

I did not dare to look at the yotmg girl. I was now almost 
as much embarrassed as she was, and I inwardly cursed the terrible 
old man, I freed myself, as well as I could by entire frankness. 
I owned that until then I had never had seriously thought of 
marriage, and I did not conceal the value which I attached to 
my freedom as a bachelor. But I added that no man can tell how 
completely his feelings may change in a single day, and that Mile. 
Monette, more than anyone else, seemed capable of working wonders 
of this sort. Then without allowing the old man to linger, I 
left this dangerous subject, and turned the conversation into quite 
a different direction. But Monette was long in recovering her com- 
posure, and I believe that she devoted me to the infernal powers. 

I made my visit brief, fearing that M. d'Outreval would return 
to his matrimonial projects, and went home thinking of Monette 's 
blushing confusion and of her charming prettiness in that antique 
costtune. Her grandfather's words haimted me, and I reflected 
upon them without anger. Was he not right? Was it not strange 
and providential that I should have come here, in a misanthropic 
mood, and have read the notice " For Sale," on the old iron fence 
of "The Desert" ? And as I looked back upon my life, did it not 
seem prophetic that in my childhood I should have grown to love 
a period which, one day I was to find so strangely personified 
by this lovely phantom with the light hair? Was it my fate 
which was waiting for me here, and which had signalled to me 
from so far away? 

What a night! I had scarcely fallen asleep when a violent 
knocking at the front door brought me to my feet. I heard Paul 
nmning down stairs from his room, and Frangoise's high voice 
crying, "Alas!" I ran to my window, but the night was dark. 
A warm wind drifted the low, inky clouds, which were torn from 
time to time, by flashes of lightning. 

I could not distinguish the person who had knocked, and I 
did not recognize the voice which was answering my valet's ques- 
tions. I called: 

"Who is there? What is wanted?" 

"Oh! sir, can you come, M. d'Outreval is dying. Mademoiselle 
has sent me to bring you." 
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A few moments later I joined Monette's messenger. 

"Come quickly, sir," said this man. "The poor gentleman 
is very low, and mademoiselle is greatly alarmed. Eusfebe is 
with her. If you know the way sir, I will not go with you, but 
will hurry to the village to bring the priest." 

•*Go,go." 

In spite of my haste I could only go very slowly, groping, striking 
myself against trees, and scratching my hands against brambles; 
but at last I reached the house. There was nobody in the vestibule, 
and I went upstairs counting on the sotmd of voices to guide me. 
At the end of the haU a door was open and I saw Eus^be. I called 
to him in a low tone, and he said : 

"Oh! It is you, sir. He has asked for you several times." 

M. d'Outreval was lying upon a very low bed, with his head 
propped up by pillows. His eyes were closed, and he breathed 
heavily through his half-closed lips. Leaning over the old man, 
trying to warm his cold hands with her kisses, Monette, through 
her tears, exclaimed: 

" Grandfather, do not leave me. Grandfather, look at me. 
Speak to me." 

She wore a dressing-gown, her loose hair fell down upon her 
shoulders, and notwithstanding the sadness of the occasion I was 
struck by the charm of her pose and of her sorrowful face. Dear 
little Monette, how gladly I would have consoled her. 

The dying man raised his eyelids, but he was not looking 
for his granddaughter. He saw me, recognized me, and 
murmured : , 

"At last. Thanks!" 

I leaned over him beside Monette, and his face was again lighted 
by a smile. I felt his icy hand grasp mine. 

" I am happy," he said feebly. " I am going to meet once more 
all those whom I have loved — all — my dear wife, my children, 
my good Athenais — yes, Athenais is dead, I know it now. Yester- 
day I seemed to see her near me, and Monette was away. I do 
not imderstand it ; no, I do not tmderstand it. But I know that 
Athenais is dead. This evening, as I was going to sleep, I saw 
her. She called to me, and th^t awoke me, and since — since " 

He paused, out of breath. Monette tenderly raised him up. 

"I wanted to know," continued the old man," I wanted to ask 
you — after my death Monette will be alone — all alone, and 
I fear for her." 

I understood him, and then, even if Monette had been less 
charming, even if I had not loved her, I could not have resisted 
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the heart-rending prayer of that dying gaze which sought mine, 
of those icy fingers which clung to me. I held out my hand. 
Monette, without hesitation laid her hand in mine. I said: 

" Do you wish to confide Monette 's happiness to me, sir? Will 
you give us your blessing?" 

A gleam of joy transfigured his face. He made an effort to 
raise his hand: 

"Bless you, my " He did not finish. His arm dropped. 

He was dead. 

Two days had passed after M. d'Outreval's death. By a 
common consent Monette and I had avoided any reference to 
the promise made to her grandfather. But at last I ventured 
to say: 

"Dear, dear Monette, now you will be mine?" 

She checked me with a beseeching tone of voice: 

"Oh, do not speak so. Do you suppose that I want to take 
advantage of the generous impulse which led you to yield to the 
wish of a dying man? Did you not understand when I put my 
hand in yours that I only did it to calm grandfather, to reassure 
him? You are free, do not be anxious about me, they will receive 
me at the convent." 

I did not insist. Monette might have refused to believe my 
protests. I wanted to prove to her that I loved her; that since 
our first meeting her charm, her confidence, her sweetness, and 
bravery had conquered me. 

I went home. I gathered together my record of all that had 
passed since our first meeting. I took it to her and said: 

" Read these pages, written from day to day without a thought 
that you would ever see them. And when you have read them, 
tell me frankly if you still think that I am merely obeying my 
promise to a dying man when I ask you again, Monette, will you 
be my wife?" 

" Since it is true that you love me, I cannot tell you how happy 
I am to know it." 

Such was the answer in Monette's handwriting, which I have 
read again and again. What could I add which would more 
fitly end this love story? 
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THE STOLEN BACILLUS 

The Strange Experience of a Scientist 
By H. G. WELLS* 

THIS again," said the Bacteriologist, slipping a glass slide 
under the microscope, " is a preparation of the celebrated 
bacillus of cholera — the cholera germ." 

The pale-faced man peered down the microscope. He was 
evidently not accustomed to that kind of thing, and held a limp 
white hand over his disengaged eye. "I see very little," he said. 

"Touch this screw," said the Bacteriologist ; "perhaps the micro- 
scope is out of focus for you. Eyes vary so much. Just -the 
fraction of a turn this way or that." 

"Ah! now I see," said the visitor. "Not so very much to see, 
after all. Little streaks and shreds of pink. And yet those little 
particles, those mere atomies, might multiply and devastate a city! 
Wonderful!" 

He stood up, and releasing the glass slip from the microscope, 
held it in his hand toward the window. " Scarcely visible," he said, 
scrutinizing the preparation. He hesitated. "Are these — alive? 
Are they dangerous now?" 

"Those have been stained and killed," said the Bacteriologist. 
"I wish, for my own part, we could kill and stain every one of 
them in the tmi verse." 

"I suppose," the pale man said with a slight smile, "that you 
scarcely care to have such things about you in the living — in the 
active state?" 

"On the contrary, we are obliged to," said the Bacteriologist. 

"Here, for instance " He walked across the room and took 

up one of several sealed tubes. " Here is the living thing. This 
is a cultivation of the actual living disease bacteria." He 
hesitated. " Bottled cholera, so to speak." 

A slight gleam of satisfaction appeared momentarily in the face 
of the pale man. " It 's a deadly thing to have in yotir possession, ' ' 
he said, devouring the little tube with his eyes. The Bacteriolo- 
gist watched the morbid pleasure in his visitor's expression. This 

*AU rights reserved 
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man, who had visited him that afternoon with a note of introduction 
from an old friend, interested him from the very contrast of their 
dispositions. The lank black hair and deep gray eyes, the haggard 
expression and nervous manner, the fitful yet keen interest of his 
visitor were a novel change from the phlegmatic deliberations of 
the ordinary scientific worker with whom the Bacteriologist chiefly 
associated. It was perhaps natural, with a hearer evidently so 
impressionable to the lethal nature of his topic, to take the most 
effective aspect of the matter. 

He held the tube in his hand thoughtfully. "Yes, here is the 
pestilence imprisoned. Only break such a Uttle tube as this into 
a supply of drinking-water, say to these minute particles of life 
that one must needs stain and examine with the highest powers 
of the microscope even to see, and that one can neither smell nor 
taste — say to them, * Go forth, increase and multiply, and re- 
plenish the cisterns,' and Death — mysterious, tmtraceable Death, 
Death swift and terrible. Death ftill of pain and indignity — would 
be released ypon this city, and go hither and thither seeking his 
victims. Here he would take the husband from the wife, here the 
child from its mother, here the statesman from his duty, and here 
the toiler from his trouble. He would follow the water-mains, 
creeping along streets, picking out and punishing a house here 
and a house there where they did not boil their drinking-water, 
creeping into the wells of the mineral water makers, getting washed 
into salad, and lying dormant in ices. He would wait ready to 
be drunk in the horse-troughs, and by unwary children in the public 
fountains. He would soak into the soil, to reappear in springs 
and wells at a thousand unexpected places. Once start him at the 
water-supply, and before we could bring him in and catch him 
again he would have decimated the metropolis." 

He stopped abruptly. He had been told rhetoric was his weakness. 

" But he is quite safe here, you know — quite safe." 

The pale-faced man nodded. His eyes shone. He cleared his 
throat. "These anarchist — rascals," said he, "are fools 
blind fools — to use bombs when this kind of thing is attainable. 
I think " 

A gentle rap, a mere light touch of the finger-nails was heard at 
the door. The Bacteriologist opened it. "Just a minute, dear," 
whispered his wife. 

When he reentered the laboratory his visitor was looking at his 
watch. "I had no idea I had wasted an hour of your time," he 
said. " Twelve minutes to four. I ought to have left here by half- 
past three. But your things were really too interesting. No, posi- 
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tively, I cannot stop a moment loiter. I have an engagement at 
four." 

He passed out of the room reiterating his thanks, and the Bac- 
teriologist accompanied him to the door, and then returned thought- 
fully along the passage to his laboratory. He was musing on 
the ethnology of his visitor. Certainly the man was not a Teutonic 
type nor a common Latin one. "A morbid product, anyhow, 
I am afraid," said the Bacteriologist to himself. " How he gloated 
on those cultivations of disease-germs!" A disturbing thought 
struck him. He turned to the bench by the vapor-bath, and then 
very quickly to his writing-table. Then he felt hastily in his 
pockets, and then rushed to the door. " I may have put it down 
on the hall-table," he said. 

'^ Minnie!" he shouted hoarsely in the hall. 

"Yes, dear," came a remote voice. 

" Had I anythingin my hand when I spoke to you, dear, justnow? " 

Pause. 

"Nothing, dear, because I remember " 

"Blue ruin!" cried the Bacteriologist, and incontinently ran 
to the front door and down the steps of his house to the street. 

Minnie, hearing the door slam violently, ran in alarm to the 
window. Down the street a slender man was getting into a cab. 
The Bacteriologist, hatless, and in his carpet slippers, was running 
and gesticulating wildly toward this group. One slipper came off 
but he did not wait for it. "He has gone mad,'* said Minnie; 
"it is that horrid science of his" ; and opening the window, would 
have called after him. The slender man, suddenly glancing round, 
seemed struck with the same idea of mental disorder. He pointed 
hastily to the Bacteriologist, said something to the cabman, the 
apron of the cab slammed, the whip swished, the horse's feet 
clattered, and in a moment cab, and Bacteriologist hotly in pur- 
suit, had receded up the vista of the roadway and disappeared 
round the comer. 

Minnie remained straining out of the window for a minute. 
Then she drew her head back into the room again. She was dum- 
founded. "Of course he is eccentric," she meditated. " But run- 
ning about London — in the height of the season, too — in his 
socks! " A happy thought struck her. She hastily put her bonnet 
on, seized his shoes, went into the hall, took down his hat and 
light overcoat from the pegs, emerged upon the doorstep, and hailed 
a cab that opportunely crawled by. "Drive up the road and 
roimd Havelock Crescent, and see if we can find a gentleman run- 
ning about in a velveteen coat and no hat. " 
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"Velveteen coat, ma'am, and no 'at. Very good, ma'am. " And 
the cabman whipped up at once in the most matter-of-fact way, as 
if he drove to this address every day in his life. 

Some few minutes later the little group of cabmen and loafers 
that collects round the cabmen's shelter at Haverstock Hill were 
startled by the passing of a cab with a ginger-colored screw of a 
horse, driven furiously. 

They were silent as it went by, and then as it receded — " That's 
'Any 'Icks. Wot's he got?" said the stout gentleman known as 
Old Tootles. 

" He 's a-using his whip, he is, to rights," said the ostler boy. 

" HuUoa ! " said poor old Tommy Byles ; " here's another bloomin' 
loonattic. Blowed if there ain't." 

"It 's old George," said Old Tootles, "and he 's drivin' a loon- 
attic, as you say. Ain't he a-clawin' out of the keb. Wonder if 
he's after 'Any 'Icks?" 

The group roimd the cabmen's shelter became animated. Chorus : 
"Go it, George!" "It 's a race." "You 'U ketch 'emi" "Whip 
up!" 

" She 's a goer, she is! " said the ostler boy. 

"Strike me giddy!" cried Old Tootles. "Here! I'm a-goin 
to begin in a minute. Here 's another comin'. If all the kebs 
in Hampstead ain't gone mad this morning!" 

" It 's a fieldmale this time," said the ostler boy. 

"She 's a followin' him,'' said Old Tootles. "Usually the other 
way about." 

"What 's she got in her 'and?" 

**Lookslikea'igh 'at." 

" What a bloomin' lark it is! Three to one on old George," said 
the ostler boy. "Next!" 

Minnie went by in a perfect roar of applause. She did not like 
it but she felt that she was doing her duty, and whirled on down 
Haverstock Hill and Camden Town High Street, with her eyes 
ever intent on the animated back view of old George, who was 
driving her vagrant husband so incomprehensibly away from her. 

The man in the foremost cab sat crouched in the comer, his arms 
tightly folded, and the little tube that contained such vast possi- 
bilities of destruction gripped in his hand. His mood was a singtdar 
mixture of fear and exultation. Chiefly he was afraid of being 
caught before he could accomplish his purpose, but behind this 
was a vaguer but larger fear of the awfulness of his crime. But his 
exultation far exceeded his fear. No anarchist before him had 
ever approached this conception of his. Ravachol, Vaillant, all 
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those distinguished persons whose fame he had envied dwindled 
into insignificance beside him. He had only to make sure of the 
water-supply, and break the little tube into a reservoir. How 
brilliantly he had planned it, forged the letter of introduction and 
got into the laboratory, and how brilliantly he had seized his 
opporttmity! The world should hear o^ him at last. All those 
people who had sneered at him, preferred other people to him, 
foimd his company undesirable, should consider him at last. 
Death, death, death! They had always treated him as a man of 
no importance. All the world had been in a conspiracy to keep 
him tuider. He would teach them yet what it is to isolate a man. 
What was this familiar street? Great Saint Andrew's Street, of 
course! How fared the chase? He craned out of the cab. The 
Bacteriologist was scarcely fifty yards behind. That was bad. 
He would be caught and stopped yet. He felt in his pocket for 
money and found half a sovereign. This he thrust up through 
the trap in the top of the cab into the man*s face. "More,** he 
shouted, "if only we get away.'* 

The money was snatched out of his hand. "Right you are,*' 
said the cabman, and the trap slammed, and the lash lay along 
the glistening side of the horse. The cab swayed, and the anar- 
chist, half -standing under the trap, put the hand containing 
the little glass tube upon the apron to preserve his balance. 
He felt the brittle thing crack, and the broken half of it rang 
upon the floor of the cab. He fell back into the seat with 
a curse, and stared dismally at the two or three drops of 
moisture on the apron. 

He shuddered. 

"Well! I suppose I shall be the first. Phew! Anyhow, I shall 
be a martyr. That *s something. But it is a filthy death, never- 
theless. I wonder if it hurts as much as they say.** 

Presently a thought occurred to him — he groped between his 
feet. A little drop was still in the broken end of the tube, and he 
drank that to make sure. It was better to make sure. At any 
rate he would not fail. 

Then it dawned upon him that there was no further need to 
escape the Bacteriologist. In Wellington Street he told the cab- 
man to stop, and got out. He slipped on the step and his head 
felt queer. It was rapid stuff, this cholera poison. He waved 
his cabman out of existence, so to speak, and stood on the pave- 
ment with his arms folded upon his breast awaiting the arrival of 
the Bacteriologist. There was something tragic in his pose. The 
sense of imminent death gave him a certain dignity. He greeted 
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his pursuer with a defiant laugh. " Vive TAnarchie! You are too 
late, my friend. I have drunk it. The cholera is abroad! *' 

The Bacteriologist from his cab beamed curiously at him through 
his spectacles. "You have drunk it! An anarchist! I see now.'* 
He was about to say something more, and then checked himself. 
A smile htmg in the comer of his mouth. He opened the apron of 
his cab as if to descend, at which the anarchist waved him a dramatic 
farewell and strode off toward Waterloo Bridge, carefully jostling 
his infected body against as many people as possible. The Bacteri- 
ologist was so preoccupied with the vision of him that he scarcely 
manifested the slightest surprise at the appearance of Minnie upon 
the pavement with his hat and shoes and overcoat. "Very good 
of you to bring my things," he said, and remained lost in contem- 
plation of the receding figure of the anarchist. 

"You had better get in," he said, still staring. Minnie felt 
absolutely convinced now that he was mad, and directed the cab- 
man home on her own responsibility. "Put on my shoes? Cer- 
tainly, dear," said he, as the cab began to turn, and hid the strutting 
black figure, now small in the distance, from his eyes. Then sud- 
denly something grotesque struck him and he laughed. Then he 
remarked, " It is really very serious, though." 

" You see, that man came to my house to see me, and he is an 
anarchist. No — don't faint, or I cannot possibly tell you the 
rest. And I wanted to astonish him, not knowing he was an 
anarchist, and took up a cultivation of that new species of bac- 
terium I was telling you of, that infest, and I think cause, the blue 
patches upon various monkeys; and, like a fool, I said it was 
Asiatic cholera. And he ran away with it to poison the water 
of London, and he certainly might have made things look blue 
for this civilized city. And now he has swallowed it. Of course, 
I cannot say what will happen, but you know it turned that kitten 
blue, and the three puppies — in patches, and the sparrow — 
bright blue. But the bother is I shall have all the trouble and 
expense of preparing some more. 

"Put on my coat on this hot day? Why? Because we might 
meet Mrs. Jabber? My dear, Mrs. Jabber is not a draft. But 

why should I wear a coat on a hot day because of Mrs. . 

Oh, very well." 
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THE FLIGHT OF FIFTY 
THOUSAND 

A Tale of San Francisco 
By RICHARD S. GRAVES* 

CALVIN WALMSLEY stood by the ruins of his building and 
looked upon the pile of debris wrought by earthquake and 
fire. In the excavation that had once been the basement 
of his business house there was piled now only a mass of burned 
and blackened bricks, with bent and twisted iron pipes running 
through it. On all sides it was the same, except that here and there 
new structures were rising, like awakened sentinels scattered 
through the ranks of a sleeping army. 

"I '11 have to do it,*' Walmsley said, after he had regarded the 
ruins a long time. He said it regretfully, mindful of the difference 
between a small business heavily encumbered in Oakland and 
the great establishment that had been his in San Francisco before 
earthquake and fire laid it waste. He went at once to the office 
of his lawyer. 

"I have decided to let Boukan have the lots,'* he said. "Let 
me have the deeds." 

"Fifty thousand will help you along," said the lawyer, not 
without a shade of sympathy in his voice, "and you may be able 
to get back on this side some time." 

Walmsley took the deeds, which had previously been signed 
by himself and his wife, and went to Boukan with them. It was 
a long ride out Haight Street, for Boukan had not opened a down- 
town office since the fire. Like many others, he was transacting 
business at his house, a front room nearest the street serving for 
an office. His small eyes glittered when he saw Walmsley and 
knew he had come to accept the price offered for the lots. Boukan 
was growing rich by the misfortunes of others, and easily saw 
a gain for himself in the purchase of Walmsley's property. The 
transaction was soon completed and Boukan coxmted out $50,000 
in currency after he had carefully examined the deeds. 

* All rights reserved 
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"Can't you give me a check?*' asked Walmsley. " I don't want 
to carry this much money home, and the banks have closed." 

"I don't want the money about the house," said Boukan, with 
a laugh. ** That 's the reason I 'm giving it to you. And be 
careful of it," he added, "for riches often have wings and take 
flight." 

Walmsley took the money, which was in large bills, and placed 
it in a leather wallet, which he put in his hip pocket, and over it 
buttoned a flap. He had been depressed when he went to Boukan, 
but the sight of the money cheered him, for with it he knew he 
could avert impending failure. It was five o'clock when he left 
Boukan's house, and he calculated that he could reach his home 
in Oakland in an hour and a half. The Haight Street car was 
crowded when he boarded it, and filled to suffocation before it 
reached Market Street. Walmsley stood in the aisle and held 
to a strap, thinking often of the treasure he carried, and occa- 
sionally putting his hand behind him to feel of its bulk. The 
passengers surged forward and back as the car stopped and started, 
and Walmsley sometimes forgot the $50,000 in his pocket in the 
efforts to stand on his feet. Before the car reached the ferry he 
was wedged in so that he could not fall, but he was likewise unable 
to feel of the money, for his arms were raised above the shoulders 
of those about him and it was impossible for him to lower them. 

When Burly Johnson got on the car it was not with the intention 
of picking anybody's pocket, but with the idea of putting consider- 
able of the burned district between himself and a plain clothes 
man who had been regarding him intently for several minutes. 
It was barely possible that the plain clothes man meant nothing 
personal by his scrutiny, but Burly Johnson, confidence man and 
crook, deemed it best to move on and avoid risks. He was known 
to a number of detectives up and down the coast, his broad figure 
making him easy of identification, but not easy enough to over- 
come the difficulty of convicting him. He had escaped many 
times, but the memory of one long term at San Quentin made 
him wary of court trials. 

Johnson stood near the door, and Walmsley was soon backed 
up against him. Fate started to juggle with the fifty thousand 
in Walmsley's wallet when Burly Johnson's soft hand began to 
take a stealthy inventory of all the pockets within reach. It 
felt the bulk protruding under Walmsley's coat and even went 
so far as to unbutton the flap and raise the wallet for a better 
inspection before rejecting it. Then it went away to inspect 
the watch in the pocket of another crowded gentleman, which 
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was also rejected on account of the peculiar tracing on the case. 
Finally it went back to Walmsley's pocket. 

"It can't be mazume," thought Burly Johnson, as the car 
lurched along. " There 's no paper in 'Frisco, and nobody but 
a mut carries a roll like that, anywhere on earth. This guy 's not 
a fool, unless he happens to be a tourist — and he looks like a 
native. It may be a silk handkerchief, and I guess I can use 'em, 
all right." 

He removed the wallet, transferred it to his own pocket and 
searched others before he backed away, his mild blue eyes and 
calm face wearing a bored expression. He was tempted to drop 
the wallet after he had reached a safe distance, reproaching him- 
self for his cheapness, but decided to inspect it first. This he did 
while it rested in his pocket, and when his fingers felt the bills he 
almost started. If surprise had ever overspread the features 
of Burly Johnson it would have done so then, but it never had 
and the record was not broken. 

Eventually the car reached the ferries and the passengers streamed 
out. As Walmsley stepped from the platform his right hand went 
involuntarily and hastily to his hip pocket, and an instant later 
he was pale and reeling. He groped like a blind man and his 
mouth worked silently for some time before he could call to others 
who were hurrying from the car. Only one man paid any attention 
to him, and when he learned that Walmsley had been robbed he 
smiled a sickly yet sympathetic smile and hurried on. 

Burly Johnson was one of the first to get off the car, and was 
ahead of Walmsley, but not so far that he did not hear the outcry. 
He bought a ticket and hurried aboard the boat, his actions like 
those of a tired man who was anxious to get home. Walmsley finally 
attracted the attention of a policeman, and together they went 
back into the city to set the law at work. In company with another 
officer he was sent to Boukan, to get, if possible, some description 
of the banknotes. Half a dozen men were arrested, three of them 
in the vicinity of the ferries, but they had no money. Others 
were arrested as the hotu-s went by, but none of them had the 
fifty thousand. Walmsley sat for hours in the captain's office, 
hopeless and downcast. 

On the boat Johnson stood in secluded places imtil he was sure 
that Walmsley was not on board. Then he went into the cabin 
and with a newspaper in front of him made a closer inspection 
of the wallet. He had intended to return on the same boat, but 
he quickly changed his mind when he saw the fifty thousand. 

" That cuts my weights fine and proper," he said. "It's me 
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to some quiet place, with an automobile of my own — and a year's 
rest. He must have been bordering on insanity," he reflected, 
referring to the man from whose pocket he had taken the wallet. 

The boat neared Oakland and Johnson decided to go ashore 
with the crowd, which was herded like sheep on the deck. He 
thought it would attract less attention, and it had been his aim 
for years to attract just as little attention as possible. He put 
himself unobtrusively into the crowd and looked as innocent as 
usual. 

It was at that moment that Foley arose from his seat and looked 
toward Oakland, after which he gathered up his belongings. The 
strap of the camera he himg over his shoulder, and the envelope of 
souvenir cards he placed in his pocket. He adjusted his eyeglasses 
and skirted the crowd that was jammed on the deck, pointed in the 
direction of the gangplank and leaning forward in a crushing mass. 
Foley was a tourist, to all outward appearances — just an innocent 
good-nattu-ed tourist, looking for climate and scenery and foolishly 
willing to pay for both. He appeared so guileless and prosperous 
that anybody would have guessed he had not yet been to Los 
Angeles. 

Even if Burly Johnson had looked aroimd he would not have 
suspected Foley of not being all he appeared, for he was garbed 
as a tourist and acted the part. People beside Foley looked at 
him with glances of contempt, and believed themselves justified. 
They regarded him as a tourist, which is next to being a fool, since 
the tourist and his money are soon parted. They expected Foley 
to ask senseless questions, which would have been answered with 
a sneer had they been answered at all. It would have been plain 
to anyone acquainted \vith Foley that he was off duty, and 
that he was enjoying the vacation. He sometimes wondered, 
with a quiet smile, if the police of New York and Pittsburg were 
still looking for him in his usual haunts, but for the most part 
he gave his whole time and attention to being a tourist. 

Foley stood aloof awhile, just as any other traveler mindful 
of his good clothes would have done, but others closed in behind 
him and he was soon in the crowd. He was pushed up behind 
Burly Johnson, and in less than thirty seconds had learned that 
Johnson was carrying something bulky in his pocket. Curiosity, 
plain and simple, induced him to explore the pocket, and the 
same human frailty induced him to hft the wallet, although he 
did not know what it contained, and appropriate it to his own 
use. When the transfer was made, Burly Johnson was moving 
along up the gangplank with the crowd, wondering if a train would 
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be there to take him to the country, where he cotild remain in 
seclusion until he had time to pick out the quiet place in 
which he was to spend his months of leisure and a part of the fifty 
thousand. 

Something of the same kind was passing through the mind of 
Foley before they reached the end of the gangplank, but his scheme 
did not include a train and further flight, and the wallet did not 
count for much in his calculations. His thoughts were of a room 
in a boarding house, where he could continue to play the part he 
had assumed after leaving New York. He veered to one side as 
there was an opening, and half an hour later was occupying just 
such a room as he wanted on a side street in a house where tourists 
were wont to come and go. 

A shake of the head and a sickly grin were the only intimations 
that a change had come over the spirit of Burly Johnson's dreams 
the next time he put his hand to the pocket that had contained 
the fifty thousand. He was in the line close to the railroad ticket 
window, but he dropped out at once and started with slow steps 
in the direction of the ferries. 

"Stung by a roughneck," he muttered bitterly, "and I ought 
to be buying gold bricks back on the Missouri farm. " He mumbled 
it over and over as he stumbled on through the darkness. 

Foley walked about his room, whistling and singing joyously, 
but not more joyously than a tourist might have done. He had 
looked inside the wallet and coimted the bills. He was having 
visions of a year's vacation, with an automobile of his own on the 
oiled roads, while the police of New York and Pittsburg were 
wondering what had become of him. The fifty thousand lay on 
a table in the comer of the room, carefully covered by a newspaper. 
The electric light was turned on, and anybody looking into the 
room would have guessed that Foley, tourist in California, spending 
his money like any other idiotic traveler, had nothing to conceal, 
aside from a htindred or two of his own money, which would soon 
be gone. 

But the fifty thousand was like a magnet, and Foley felt himself 
drawn to it. He walked happily about the room, but now and then 
lifted the newspaper and fondled the bills. The touch of them 
was like a battery that set a pleasurable thrill along his nerves. . 
He enjoyed the sensation, and experienced it time after time. 

There was a knock at his door, and Foley hastily replaced the 
newspaper. He even took time to throw a book upon it before 
he went to the door, but there was no indication of alarm about 
his movements. He knew it was not likely that anybody would 
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come to look through the room of a foolish tourist in a search 
for fifty thousand dollars. 

While he stood in the doorway assuring the landlady that he 
wanted nothing, Fate juggled again with the fifty thousand in 
the person of Juan Garcia, porch climber and Mexican section 
hand. Garcia had been in the act of passing the house when he 
heard Foley sing and whistle so joyously, aiid something told 
him there was a cause for that note of mirth. He stopped beside 
the building and listened to the time, not a bar of which he tmder- 
stood, but by which he was moved in an tmdercurrent of something 
that was like intuition. 

He sttmibled over something in the darkness, and sure enough, 
it was a ladder. Garcia raised it stealthily to the window, and 
climbing up, peered under the curtain and watched Foley as he 
walked about the room. His first sensation was one of scorn, for at 
a glance he recognized the yotmg man as a tourist of the middle 
class. Garcia was usually slow of movement, and he moved 
slowly now as he let one foot down and started to descend the 
ladder. In that instant Foley turned and lifted the newspaper 
from the wallet containing the fifty thousand and passed the bills 
slowly through his fingers, whistling all the time, and his face 
twitching with the joy he felt. 

Juan Garcia quickly but very quietly regained the step he had 
relinquished. He was alert now, his movements in no way resem- 
bling those he assumed when he tramped ties on the railroad. 
He was fascinated, his glistening eyes fastened upon the bills in 
Foley's hands. 

Two hours passed, and Garcia stood there as immovable as the 
side wall by which he crouched. The darkness without concealed 
him, and one eye was constantly above the sill, where the narrow 
slit below the curtain permitted him to see into the room. During 
all of the time Foley walked and sang and whistled. Once he 
seated himself in an easy chair and tried to read a book. Then 
he smoked cigarettes and looked at a newspaper, but often he 
went to the table where he could put his hands on the fifty thousand. 

It was when he answered the knock at the door that Garcia *s 
chance came. Gliding softly over the sill, his lithe body wriggled 
and stretched out and his hand reached eagerly and unerringly 
for the wallet under its covering. He withdrew it noiselessly, 
and with the same gliding motion went over the sill and silently 
down the ladder, which he lowered to the groimd. 

Foley had purposely opened the door only a short distance, 
and stood in the opening so that the landlady could not see into 
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the room. He turned in time to see the swaying curtain left by 
Jtian Garcia 's exit, but thought it was the wind. He resumed 
his walk in calm contentment and began to plan for the year's 
delightful vacation. 

Garcia went down the alley and up another side street. He 
ran aimlessly for a long distance through other alleys, and when 
he turned upon a lighted street at last it was with a sinking heart 
that he saw two policemen coming toward him. He saw that 
he must meet them imder a light if he continued to advance, and 
past experiences told him that flight was not the best. It was 
comparatively dark where he was, and with a swift movement 
he threw the wallet and the fifty thousand upon a small porch, 
where there was no glimmer of light. It fell with a thud as soft 
as the tread of a cat and slipped along into an even darker place. 
Garcia was satisfied as he advanced fearlessly toward the officers 
and the light. He expected to be searched there, but he had no 
fear. 

Half a block behind Garcia came a man in whose tread there 
was weariness itself, and whose head was bent in despair. He 
almost staggered as he walked, so tired and sick at heart was he, 
knowing for a certainty that his financial ruin would come the 
next day. 

Calvin Walmsley was so absorbed in hopelessness that he did 
not see the officers searching Juan Garcia imder the street hght 
at the comer. He turned into his own doorway and drawing a 
key from his pocket, imlocked the nightlatch. As he opened 
the door a flood of light from the hall lamp fell upon the wallet, 
which he recognized and picked up. Closing the door from 
the inside he stood with his back against it while he opened the 
pocketbook. 

With trembling fingers he turned the bills while he cotmted 
the money. 

It was all there. 

The fifty thousand, in its wild flight, had beaten him home. 
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SUCH AS WALK IN DARKNESS 

A Tale of the Streets 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS* 

IN ALL the trade of the city you might not find such another 
quaint business firm as Solomon John and Billy Wigg. The 
senior partner was a gentle old giant ; the jtrnior a brisk and 
shaggy little dog. It was Solomon John's business to stand on 
a roaring comer and sell papers; it was Billy Wigg's business to 
take care of him while he did it, for he was blind. 

It was our business — Dr. Harvey's and mine — to pay for our 
papers and pass on, but we seldom strictly minded it. Instead 
we would stop to talk to Solomon John, to the detriment of trade, 
and to be patronized by Billy Wigg, who was much puffed up with 
self-importance, conceiving himself to be principal owner of the 
earth and sole proprietor of Solomon John. In the half of which 
he was correct. 

I was very fond of Billy Wigg, despite his airs of superiority. 
Harvey preferred old Solomon; but this was a semi-professional 
interest, for my medical friend had contracted the pamphlet habit, 
which he indulged before scientific bodies made up of gentlemen 
with weak eyes who knew more about ophthalmology than can 
be found in many fat tomes. Solomon John was a remarkable 
case of something quite tmpronoimceable, and Harvey used to 
gaze into his eyes with rapt intensity, while Billy Wigg fidgeted 
and struggled against the temptation to gnaw such portions of 
him as were within reach; for Billy Wigg did n't tmderstand, and 
what he did n't understand he disapproved of on principle. In 
the light of subsequent events I believe Billy's imeasiness to have 
been an instance of animal prevision. 

To see Billy Wigg conduct his master across that mill-race of traffic 
that swirled between curb and curb, as he did every morning in time 
for business, was an artistic pleasure. Something more than a mere 
pilot was the dog; rather the rudder to whose accurate direction 
old Solomon responded with precise and prompt fidelity. A tug 
of the trouser leg from behind would bring the ancient newsboy 

* All rights reserved 
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to a halt. A gentle jerk forward would start him again, and in 
obedience to a steady pull to one side or the other he wotdd trustingly 
suffer himself to be conducted around a checked wagon or a halted 
cable car. All the time Billy Wigg would keep up a running 
conversation made up of admonition, warding, and encouragement. 

"Come on, now'' — in a series of sharp yaps, as they started 
from the curb. " Push right ahead. Hold hard. That *s all 
right ; it 's by. Hurry now. Htirry I said. Will you do as I 
tell you?'* Then, to a too-pressing cabby, in an angry bark, 
"What's the matter with you, anyway? Trying to run folks 
down? Hey? Well" — apologetically, in response to a jerk on 
his string — " these fool drivers do stir me up. Wait a bit. Now 
for it. And here we are." 

How many thousand times dog and man had made the trip 
in safety before the dire day of the accident not even Solomon 
John can reckon. Harvey and I had started down town early, 
while our pair of paper- vending friends chanced to be a little late. 
As we reached the comer they were already half way across the 
street, and Billy Wigg, with all the strength of terror, was striving 
to haul Solomon John backward. 

"What's the matter with Billy?" said Harvey, for from the 
sidewalk we could not then see the cause of his excitement. 

A second later the question was answered as there plunged 
into view from behind a car the galloping horse of a derelict delivery 
wagon. 

" Good heavens! Look at the old man," I cried, and in the same 
breath, "Look at the dog," gasped Harvey. 

With one mighty jerk Billy Wigg had torn the leash from his 
master's hand. Bereft of his sole guidance in the thunder and 
rush of traffic the blind man stretched out piteous hands, warding 
the death he could not see. 

"Billy," he quavered, "where are you, Billy? Come back to 
me, Billy-dog." 

For once Billy Wigg was deaf to his master's voice. He was 
obeying a more imperious call, that unfathomed nobility of dog- 
nature that responds so swiftly to the summons. He was casting 
his own life in the balance to save another's. Straight at the horse's 
throat he laimched himself, a forlorn hope. It was a very big 
horse, and Billy was a very little dog. The up-stroke of the knee 
caught him ftdl; he was flimg, whirUng, fell almost tmder the 
wheels of a cab, rolled into the gutter, and lay there quiet. The 
horse had swerved a little, not quite .enough. There was a scream, 
and the blind man went down from the glancing impact of the 
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shoulder. Harvey and I were beside him almost as soon as the 
cross-walk policeman. The three of us carried him to the side- 
walk. 

"No need to call an ambulance, officer," said Harvey. "I 'm 
a physician and the man is a friend of mine.*' 

" Bedad, thin, the dawg is a frind of mine,'* said the big fellow. 
"Couldn't ye take him along, too, sir?" 

"Well — rather," said Harvey heartily. "Where is he?" He 
turned to look for the dog. 

Billy Wigg came crawling toward us. Never tell me that dogs 
have no souls. The eyes in Billy's shaggy little face yearned 
with a more than human passion of anxiety and love, as, gasping 
with pain — for he had been cruelly shaken — he dragged himself 
to his partner's face. At the touch of the warm, eager tongue, 
Solomon John's eyes opened. He stretched out his hand and 
buried it in the heavy hair ftu:. 

"Hello, Billy," he sad weakly. "I was afraid you were hurt. 
Are you all right, old boy?" And Billy, burrowing a wet nose 
in Solomon John's neck, wept for joy with loud whines. 

Some rapid and expert wire-pulling on the part of Harvey landed 
our pair of friends in a private hospital, where Solomon John proved 
a most grateful and gentle patient, and Billy Wigg a most tumul- 
tuous one until arrangement was made for the firm to occupy one 
and the same cot. Then he became tractable, even endtiring the 
indignity of a flannel jacket and splints with a sort of humorous 
tolerance. Every day Harvey came and gazed soulfuUy into 
Solomon John's glazed eyes — which is a curious form of treatment 
for broken collarbone, not sanctioned by any of the authorities 
who have written on the subject. It soon became evident that 
Harvey did n't care anything about the bone ; he had other designs. 
One day he came to the point. 

"Solomon John, would you like to have your sight back?" 

The blind man sat up in his cot and pressed his hands to his 
head. 

"Do you mean it, sir?" he gasped. "You — you wouldn't 
go to fool an old man about such a thing?" 

"Will you let me operate on you to-morrow?" 

"Anything you think best, sir. I don't quite seem to take it 
all in yet, sir — not the whole sense of it. But if it does come 
out right," added Solomon John in the simplicity of his soul, 
"won't Billy Wigg be surprised and tickled!" 

Billy Wigg raged mightily and rent the garments of his best 
friends because he was shut out during the operation. When 
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he was admitted after it was over he howled tumultuously because 
Solomon John was racked with ether sickness, which he mistook 
for the throes of approaching dissolution. 

It was a long, nerve-trying wait, but the day finalH came when 
the white bandages were removed. 

After the first gasp of rapture Solomon John looked about him 
eagerly. 

"Let me see my dog," he said. "Billy, is this you?" as the 
junior partner looked with anxious and puzzled eyes into his face. 
"Well, you're certainly a mighty handsome doggy, old boy." 
(Billy Wigg was homelier than a stack of hay in January, but 
the eyes that looked on him were as those of a mother when she 
first sees her babe.) 

Unhappiness was the portion of Billy in the days that followed. 
A partner who wandered about unchaperoned and eluded obstacles 
without relying on his sense of touch was quite beyond his com- 
prehension. So he sulked consistently imtil the time came for 
leaving the hospital. Then he chirped up a bit, thinking, presum- 
ably, that Solomon John would resiune his old habit of blind reliance 
upon him when once the doors had closed behind them. Poor Billy! 

It was three weeks after the operation that they left, Solomon 
John being discharged as cured. Harvey exulted. He said it 
was a great operation and proved things. I thought, myself, 
it was a mean trick on Billy Wigg. My tmprofessional diagnosis 
was that he was on the road to becoming a chronic melancholiac. 

The partners called on Harvey soon after the departure from 
the hospital. Theywere a study in psychological antithesis; Solomon 
John bubbling over with boyish happiness, Billy Wigg aged with 
the weight of woe he was carrying. The old man was touchingly 
grateful, but his ally surreptitiously essayed to bite a piece out 
of Harvey's leg when his back was turned. He nursed an tmavenged 
wrong. 

Months passed before we saw the pair again. We returned 
from our European vacation confident of finding them on the same 
old comer, and, sure enough, there they were. But as we approached 
Harvey seized me by the arm. / 

"Good heavens, Bob! Look at the old man!**^ 

" What 's wrong with him?" said I. "He looks just the same 
as he used to." 

"Just the same as he used to," echoed Harvey bitterly. "Eye- 
shade and all. All my work gone for nothing. Poor old boy." 

" BiUy Wigg's all right, anyway," said I, as that superior animal 
greeted us with every indication of excitement. 
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"Think so ?"said Harvey. "It strikes me that it is n't exactly- 
welcome that he's trying to express." Then in a louder voice 
to Solomon John, "How did it happen, old Sol?" 

At the sotmd of his voice Solomon John whirled about and started 
to thrust up his shade, as if involtmtarily. Then he held out 
tremulous hands, crying : 

"What! Is that you. Dr. Harvey? God bless you, sir! And 
is Mr. Roberts with you? Well, well; but this does me good. 
You 're a sight for sore eyes!" 

"Not for yours, Solomon John!" 

"And why not, then? Whist: I forgot," he broke off scaredly, 
jerking his head toward Billy Wigg, who held us all imder jealous 
scrutiny. " Wait a breath. ' ' 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he whipped it out suddenly. 
A flight of coins scattered and tinkled and rolled diversely on the 
sidewalk. "Dear me!" cried the old man cimningly. "The 
old fool that I am! I '11 never be rich this way. Pick them up, 
Billy boy." 

Billy hated it, for picking small coins from a smooth pavement 
with Up and tooth is no easy job ; hated worse leaving his partner 
to two such unscrupulous characters as he well knew us to be. 
But he knew his business, and set about it with all his energies. 

"Whisper now," said the senior partner as Billy swore imder 
his breath at a slithery and elusive dime. " I 've as fine a pair 
of eyes as you 'd want for star-gazing at noonday." 

"Then what on earth " 

" Sh-h-h! Soft and easy! The beast 's cocking his little ear this 
way. Sure 't was all on his accotmt, sirs." 

"On Billy's accotmt?" we both exclaimed in a breath. 

"You didn't think I 'd be faking it?" he asked reproachfully. 
We did n't, and we said so. But we required further enlightenment. 

"All on account of Billy Wigg there, sirs. The eyesight was 
a million blessings to me, but 't was death to poor Billy. Not a 
pleasure in life would he take after we left the hospital. When 
I 'd walk free and easy along the streets that looked so pretty to 
my old eyes, the dog 'd be crazy with fear that some harm would 
come to me through him not leading me. At the last he just laid 
down and set out to die. He'd not sleep, he 'd not eat; and the 
eyes of him when he 'd look at me were fit to make a man weep. 
I sent for a dog doctor — you being away, sir," put in Solomon 
John in polite parenthesis to my friend. "He says, 'The dog 's 
dying of a broken heart. I 've seen it before,' he says. 'What '11 
I do ?' says I. 'He '11 not be content till you are as you were before, ' 
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says the dog doctor. It was a minute before I sensed what he 
meant. Then my heart got thick and sick inside me. *Blind?' 
I says. 'Is that what you mean.*^' *You old fool,' says the dog 
doctor, 'can't you do a bit of play-acting? You 've had enough 
practice in the part,' he says. 

" Over I went and got my stick and put on the old shade that 
I had n't ever thought to use again, thanks to you, sir, and tap- 
tapped across the floor to Billy Wigg. 'Come on, Billy,' says I; 
*I want you to take me out for a walk.* Billy jumped up with a 
kind of choky bark, and I hugged Billy and Billy hugged me, 
and — we 've been doing business on the comer every since." 

There was a long pause. 

Harvey's expression was queer. I felt a little queer myself. 
It was a queer story, you know. 

Finally I asked the old man if business was good. Not that 
I particularly yearned to know, but it seemed to be time to say 
something. 

"Nicely, sir, thank you," said Solomon John. "But I want 
to ask you. Is it a dishonesty, think you, for me to be wearing 
my shade like a blind man, and me able to see a flea on the end of 
Billy Wigg's tail the length of the block away? The Lord's been 
mighty good to me, sir — you and the Lord — giving me back 
my sight," said Solomon John simply, turning to Harvey, "and 
I would n't want to do anything that was n't just square." 

"I wouldn't let it weigh on my mind," said Harvey. 

" I 'd been thinking of a bit of a sign," proceeded Solomon John. 
"A friend of mine printed it out for me, but the idea's my own." 

After some fumbling under his coat he produced a placard 
artfully designed in large and flourishy letters. This was the 
order of it: 

I Am NOT Blind but the 
* Dog Thinks I Am. 

Billy Wigg seemed pleased because Harvey kicked me. No 
doubt he would have been equally pleased if I had kicked Harvey. 
But it happened to be I who laughed. Harvey covered it up by 
soberly telling Solomon John that the sign was sure to be a grand 
success. 

It was a grand success ; quite stupendous, in fact. Old Sol did 
a business on the strength of it that would have made his eyes 
pop out if he had n't kept them tight shut out of respect to Billy's 
prejudices. Reporters fotmd his simplicity and naive honesty, 
a mine of "good stuff," and the picture of the firm was in all the 
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papers. Billy Wigg began to suffer from a swelled head; became 
haughty, not to say snobbish 

. But the fierce light of publicity wore upon the simple soul of 
Solomon John. He discarded the extraordinary placard, and was 
glad when he faded away from fame. Billy was n't. He liked 
notoriety as well as authority. 

Billy continued to exercise his authority. Perhaps tjrranny 
would be nearer the mark. 

But even so meek a soul as that of Solomon John has limits 
of endurance beyond which it is not well to press. Only the other 
day it was that the old man said to Harvey, while Billy Wigg 
was otherwise engaged: 

" It 's as bad as being a henpecked husband, sir. Last night 
as I was quietly stepping out the window to take a mug of ale 
with some friends, Billy wakes up, and the fuss he makes rouses 
the neighborhood. Sure, he would n't hark to my going at all. 
You can see his teeth marks on my shin this minute, sir. Could 
you give me something harmless to put in his food that 'd make 
his sleep the sotmder?" 

Harvey said he 'd think about it. He was n't obliged to. Less 
than a week later he got a note in the mail. 

" Dear Sir — I could not stand it any longer. I have Absconded 
to Buffalo to Take a Rest. Please be Good to Billy Wigg. I 
enclose his Board and Lodging any place you Put him. He is 
a Good Dog, but too Bossy. I am Going to See Things till my Eyes 
get Tired. I will come Back in Future. Yrs respectfully, 

Solomon Jo Bolbs. 

"P. S. — I know you will Treat Billy Good." 

The enclosure was a twenty dollar bill. It was the price of 
freedom, and cheap at the price. 
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A QUESTION OF BARS 

The Story of a Delayed Letter 
By COCHRAN WILSON* 

HERR THEODOR BUCHER buttoned his freshly laxindered, 
thickly starched linen coat, and leaned carelessly against 
the supporting pillar of the upper balcony. The sun 
shone very brightly that morning and though the fair-haired 
American had cotmted a coat necessary to her walking comfort, 
Herr Bucher did not mind the crisp, fresh clearness that came to 
him from the snow-capped mountains all arotmd. It was time for 
crisp weather anyway. Already the scattered houses along the 
winding road to the village below had banked their cellars and 
barred the north windows against the inevitable cold. Glancing 
down to the roots of the wistaria vine gnarled and twisted 
with the grasp of years, he calculated how deep a bed of 
thatch would be needed to deny the wintry chill its harm. 
For winter shuts down mercilessly in these little mountain 
fastnesses and woe betide him who is not ready for the snow 
of the morrow. But the man forgot this imwelcome fact, when 
chaxidng to look up he saw stretching from eastern peak to 
southern slope a line of cloud ships swaying lazily in the 
unmarked blue. 

It was a rare day even for Breitinaur, and Herr Bucher put 
from him the notion of daily duties to lose himself in dreams. 
Over on the mountain, the other side of the village, where houses 
were thick enough and regular enough to own a street, the post- 
boy's horn trailed its insouciant melody, aggravating to those 
eagerly awaiting his coming. But the man of dreams did not 
heed it, for other days claimed him, those days when the wistaria 
vine was a tiny shoot needing much patient care, when the home 
was just three rooms and a narrow stoop, and did not have two 
stories and an upstairs balcony and a wine cellar at the foot of 
the garden. Christina's haii: was black then, too. Herr Bucher 
smiled at the very remembrance. It was gray now and on th§ 
whole much more to his liking, 
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Frau Christina, herself now appeared in the low broad doorway 
and called gently: 

"Theodor! Theodor!" 

Partly because of the dreams, but mostly because time had dulled 
his ears, he did not hear her, so she stepped briskly over to the 
balustrade and laid her hand on his. Her coming did not startle 
him at all, she was so much a part of his musing. 

"Theodor," said she in her quiet way, "where is our guest?" 

"She has gone down," he answered, waving his pltmip hand 
toward the winding path that led to the village. 

" She win be back for dinner at four. There is plenty of time. 
I must bank up the wisteria to-day, it may soon come cold." 

Frau Bucher smiled trustfully. She had always been cared for. 

"Theodor, it is her birthday," she remarked. "We must have 
something fine for her dinner, and I thought we might open a 
bottle of the cherry wine." 

The good Frau spoke with just a shade of hesitation. It had 
been a very poor summer for them, in fact, the poorest since they 
had opened the door for the traveler. Only the little American 
girl had stopped any time at all. She had come the day the first 
wistaria bloom had swung itself free up on the stmny side of the 
chimney and still there was no hint of her going. 

"Christina, I don't see why you ask me. The wine is yours, 
you made it, and her smile is with us all the time." 

"She seems one of our own," said Christina slowly, wrinkling 
her fine old face with wonted cheer. 

Herr Theodor nodded approvingly. " She does not look grieved 
any more, does she, do you think?" he doubted. 

His wife smoothed her straight cut apron with judicious strokes 
before replying: 

" She has not grieved since she took the picture off her dressing 
table." 

"A picture! What picture?" demanded the man warmly. 

" Did I not tell you? " she queried. " I thought I did. He was 
a fine-looking man, he wore shoulder straps." 

"With stars?" 

Frau Christina puckered her forehead in a diligent effort to 
remember. 

"Maybe it was bars," suggested the good man impatiently. 

" I cannot think, " she said at last with a finality that rendered 
further speculation useless, " but he was military." 

"And is cherry wine all we are going to have?" cried Herr 
Theodor gaily, going back to the first bit of talk. 
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The little woman, fortified with the knowledge that her sauces 
held all the fame of the canton, smiled wisely. 

"Ah! trust me! She will have a birthday dinner, never fear." 
And she pattered quickly into the tiled kitchen where sundry 
savors greeted her approving discrimination, humming buzzily 
through her closed lips a song peculiarly her own. 

Herr Bucher with light heart began his self-appointed task of 
banking the wistaria vine. 

"This birthday is quite a holiday for us all," he said to himself 
as he puttered around the roots of the vine the better to settle 
the straw. " It has been too good to have her with us." 

Once toward evening he had come upon her on the upper bal- 
cony, her eyes closed and traces of tears on her cheeks and something 
of the reflection of the Alpine stmset suffusing her face with mellow 
light. For many days after the man never looked toward the 
sunset without seeing a tired face with tear-stained cheeks. 

The sturdy note of the post-boy's horn close at hand brought 
down Herr Bucher from the high altitude of his meditations to 
prosaic earth. * Straightening up his bxilky person and accustoming 
his short vision to the fresh focus before him was no speedy task. 
Again over the valley the lingering cadence betokened the boy's 
haste for the householder. 

"Christina, will you go," he called out helplessly. By way of 
reply, Frau Christina clattered out briskly to the wicket. 

"Good-day, Johann," she said heartily, "you have a letter 
for me?" 

"Not for you to-day, Frau Bucher, but for your guest." So 
saying he took a bundle of letters from his saddle-bag and after 
a hurried inspection to be sure of the address, he handed a rather 
thickish envelope directed in no imcertain way. 

Frau Bucher received the letter fearfully. " Fraulein has been 
expecting it this long time," she said. 

"It has a welcome then," returned the boy as he chirped to 
the moimtain pony, and once again bent his back to the steep ascent 
before him. 

"Good-day, Frau," he bade adieu, "the morrow will be colder." 

"Ah! lad, Johann," she replied merrily, "get out your tippet, 
snow will soon fly." And both laughed easily as care-free moun- 
tain folk will. Frau Christina came out by the wistaria and 
watched the snug thatching of the roots half-heartedly. 

"There is a letter for our little girl" ; the dear old soul tried to 
hide the anxiety she felt, but it was beyond her, 

"At last?*' he questioned. 
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"Yes, at last. I fear it is bad news," went on Frau Buchcr 
slowly, her soft brown eyes filled with a tenderness that the every- 
day tragedies of a routine of years had not been able to harden. 

"Her birthday, too," she added. 

The good man surveyed his wife unthinkingly. Matters of 
expediency he had nearly always left to Christina. Unwitting 
wisdom, too, it had proved to be. 

" I don't see how we can help that," he said stolidly as he turned 
again to his unfinished work. 

Frau Christina bent her head in thought. Away over toward 
the south the cloud ships were manoeuvring in mimic battle. Out 
on the spur beyond the divide a sheep herder was calling the 
wandering flock to lower pasttu-es, the scant compass of his voice 
waking still more wonderful, the awful silence of the mom. 

"I suppose we need not give it to her until after dinner," she 
remarked finally, half doubting her own right of forethought. 

"Ah! that is good," cried Theodor, and he beamed graciously 
as a man may whose problems are solved by others. 

Toward three o'clock, the preparations for dinner being well 
tinder way, Frau Bucher sat out on the balcony contentedly 
knitting. 

"I hope the letter has not bad news," she said almost in tears. 
For her the snow-capped mountains shone too dazzlingly in the 
afternoon sunshine, and the thread of a brook purled too wantonly 
only to be capttired at the foot of the garden in the pool where 
one time they had a notion of cooling the wines. 

"There, she is coming now, said Herr Theodor, laying down 
the pipe with which he was want to solace himself at the con- 
clusion of each daily task. It practically amounted to an almost 
constant use of the highly colored wechsel bowl which had seen 
the coming and going of several stems. 

At the door they met their guest with genial smiles. 

"You are very good to me," she exclaimed breathlessly, having 
rtm a good part of the walk up. 

"We want to be. It is your birthday, you remember," Herr 
Bucher volunteered graciously. 

" And such a dinner! " burst forth his Frau, her housewifely pride 
permitting no restraint. 

The eyes of the flaxen-haired girl looking into the faces of the 
couple before her, filled with tears at the expression of their homely 
hospitality. Then catching sight of a table set for one in the little 
parlor, the true nobility of her soul rose to meet theirs of like kind. 

" Dear Frau," she said, her voice shaking with unbidden feeling. 
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" I cannot celebrate alone. You must both dine with me to-night." 
Herr Bucher hesitated for precedent and was lost. Intuition 
guides a woman blindfold where a man stops helpless, so it was 
Frau Bucher who answered happily : 

** Indeed, we will be gay with you." She had not lost thought 
of the cherry wine and those marvelous sauces of which she held 
sole secret. Forgotten alike were the cares of the summer, 
the impending bitterness of the winter, the heartache of the 
morning. 

When Margaret Helme appeared below stairs dressed for the 
celebration in her daintiest gown, Herr Theodor, catching sight 
of her festive attire through the half-closed door of the pantry 
where he had been stationed to watch, made rather xmdue haste 
to the kitchen, where he tmdid his personal opinions for Christina's 
benefit. 

" She is so grand, so grand! " he cried hoarsely. " She is like an 
angel; her hair shines like the silk of the com, and her face is all 
light!" 

Herr Bucher clasped his pltimp hands across his well-developed 
girth, and leaned forward so his Frau alone might hear. 

"She looks like a bride," he whispered eagerly. His Frau 
smiled appreciatively, but did not stop her stirring. It takes 
very little neglect to spoil the best sauce. 

It was a feast made and served by hands skilled with love. 
The soup was just right. The entr6e masked so delicately that 
Margaret did not dare to ask its origin and Frau Bucher did not 
offer to tell. The roast browned to a turn. And the pudding! 
The face under the quaint head-dress wrinkled with delight at 
her guest's lightheartedness, and Herr Bucher beamed with the 
excusable pride of having for wife the best cook in the canton. 

Margaret Helme sipped her cofJee slowly, dabbing her spoon 
down to the bottom, to make sure that the two lumps of sugar 
did their full duty. 

"Do you know," she said slowly, shattering the atmosphere 
of genial cheer with an tmwelcome thought, "I ought to have a 
letter." 

Herr Theodor's face fell. "There is one, Fraulein," said he 
blimtly. " It came to-day, but we were afraid of bad news, and 
we did not want to spoil your birthday." 

The girl put down her cup steadily, and pushed herself back 
from the table. 

" You have been so good to me. I am so happy with you this 
birthday." 
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Frau Christina turned toward her a face ennobled with love's 
perfecting touch. 

"We could not help it, little one," she said clearly, "to us you 
are our own come back again." 

" We hope it is not bad news," she continued, her eyes following 
Herr Theodor out to the pantry after the letter. 

"It might be a love letter," ventured the man of the house, 
with clumsy jocularity, as he placed it on the table before her. An 
admonitory look from the brown eyes under the lace cap failed in 
its mission completely. 

"A love letter," repeated the giri scrutinizing the postmark 
with practised indifference. " I fear it has come too late." There 
was a note of hardness in the voice that hurt their tender old 
hearts sadly. 

"Ah! Fraulein," said Herr Bucher gravely, "Fraulein, love 
cannot come too late." The seriousness of his speech caused her 
to glance up quickly, but she might have saved herself the trouble for 
the old man was not looking at her but at the face framed in the 
frills of yellow lace. 

That night, just before the doors were barred, there came a loud 
rap on the road gate. Herr Theodor undid the bolt cautiously 
and held the lamp high to see who might wish admittance. A 
tall stranger acknowledged his appearance with the question : 

" Is this Herr Bucher 's, and is Miss Helme here?" 

"She is here, will you not come in," answered Theodor hos- 
pitably, not a whit jarred from the bonhomie of noonday. 

Then having told his guest of her visitor, he betook himself to 
the kitchen, where he and Christina speculated as to his identity. 

The hum of talk from the parlor where had so recently been 
spread the birthday feast, became fainter and fainter, until finally 
they heard only a disconnected word or a ripple of a laugh that 
they knew belonged to the girl. 

"I think it would be polite to offer them some refreshment," 
said Frau Bucher wearily. 

It had been a blessed day and blessings demand their toll. 

"As you say," returned the good man willingly. And he set 
a small tray with glasses, the half used cherry wine and some cakes 
of Breitinaur fame. Then with the tray poised deftly on his capable 
fingers he disappeared through the narrow pantry, but he came 
back almost immediately and laid his burden on the dresser ledge 
carefully. 

"They do not need me in there," he said in explanation of the 
vmtouched glasses and his quick return. 
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"Tell me, Theodor, what is he like?" demanded Frau Christina 
curiously. 

Herr Bucher paused for an tmconscionable time to find words 
for description, but they failed him miserably. 

" Ach ! " he jerked out, " he has shoulder straps. He is military." 

"Theodor, Theodor, that is fine!" cried Frau Christina eageriy. 
" Have they stars, Theodor? " Her good man gazed at her blankly. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. The photograph to him was 
a forgotten tale. 

" I mean are there bars on the straps or stars? " 

"Ach," said he slowly in assent, light breaking through the 
cobwebs of his dormant faculties, " I think they were stars." 

Frau Christina smiled contentedly. Stars were probably to 
be desired. 

"Frau Bucher," said Margaret Helme, appearing suddenly in 
the doorway, the dark blue tmif orm behind her forming an effective 
background for her birthday loveliness, "Captain Allen will stay 
the night with us." The dear old woman stood and in spite of 
her great weariness courtsied with old-time grace. Herr Theodor 
bowed low. 

The fair-haired girl stepped over by the oven where he stood 
and touched him softly on the arm. 

"Herr Bucher," she said laughingly, "you told the truth." 

The old man looked at her inquiringly. 

" Don't you remember? You said * love cannot come too late.' " 

" And he has come? " asked Frau Christina. 

The little American nodded knowingly and flashed Frau Bucher 
one of the smiles the like of which they had been favored with 
throughout the brilliant summer days. Then turning to the man 
in the dark blue fatigue coat, she rested her hand easily upon 
his sleeve and together they went back through the doorway. In 
the pantry she half -turned and smiled again and, with its gladness 
the plain tiled hearth was glorified. 

** Theodor," said the dear Frau earnestly, "you made one 
mistake." Herr Bucher released himself from his pipe and turned 
toward her a receptive ear, 

" You said it was stars on his shotdders." The good wife paused 
to undo the ribbons of her head-dress, then continued positively: 

" It is not stars he has, it is bars." 



X 

WHO HATH LOVED MUCH 

A Story of the Malay Archipelago 
By C. MENZIES MILLER* 

IT WAS about this time that the semaphore commenced to 
amioy him. It was amioying, he considered, that whenever 
he wotdd ptdl a lever in the little iron telegraph station tmder 
the hill, this gaunt black pole should wave its arms at him. It 
was more than annoying, it was positively impudent. 

Of course there were many other things that had bothered him 
during the past few months. The crackling of the corrugated 
iron roof in the fierce glare of the tropical sun was another. Lately 
he had come to think of it as the ticking of the machinery inside 
the world. One night he had even gotten up and poured a whole 
canfxil of oil into the steaming hole in the groimd, where the hot 
spring had once been. But it did not seem to be of any use. The 
crackling and the snapping still kept up, so he decided that there 
must be something quite wrong with the machine. 

The semaphore, however, was another matter. One morning 
he took his belt axe, and climbed the pole and chopped away the 
arms until he was quite sure that he had quieted them. 

Loba, the chief of the two or three htmdred natives who com- 
prised the population of the island, was artistically loafing with 
one of the members of his court in the shade of the cocoanut palms 
which fringed the beach. He watched the performance with 
interest. 

"Huh,** he said, "the Tic-Tac man is killing the white man's 
devil tree that waves its arms at the ships.'' 

Now as this was so, and as his companion was a courtier of long 
experience, his statement was allowed to stand uncontradicted. 

"He will surely die," continued Loba complacently. This 
also stood, for was not Loba chief, and had not the Tic-Tac 
man himself said that whosoever laid hands upon the devil tree 
would die suddenly? Why even when the puffing boat had come 
into the bay, and her men had stood up the tree on the hill, and 
put a spiky little fence arotmd it, had not half the island died? 

* AU rights reserved 
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Died too of the strange witchcraft which left sores thick upon 
the face? It was in the memory of man. 

The Man climbed slowly down the pole, and came along the 
winding path to the beach. He had an odd way of looking fear- 
fully from side to side as he walked, and he made a curious figure 
in his soiled and ragged white pajamas and palm leaf hat. The 
unkempt hair and beard had once been brown, but had come now 
to that bleached straw color, given by long years of exposure to 
the tropic sun. It was a bad face, more vicious perhaps because 
it had once been handsome. There was that, too, in the eyes which 
was n't pleasant to look at. In fact, there was not a harder speci- 
men in the Archipelago. Even the wreckers and beach-combers 
climg now and then to some shred of a decent past. Here was 
none at all. But then reputations coimt for very little among 
the islands. It was hard to find a man who would stay at this 
God-forsaken station more than a month, and he had been here 
now nearly a year and a half. Besides he was the best operator 
in the South Seas, and that covered a multitude of faults with 
the company. 

As he approached Loba he limped a little. He had not 
noticed, in the frenzy of his attack on the semaphore, that 
one of the iron spikes which made a ladder of the pole had cut 
his bare foot. But now it commenced to pain him, and he 
halted involtmtarily. 

"Why did you kill the devil tree Tic-Tac man?'* asked Loba 
as he came up. 

"Because it was bad medicine, my son,*' responded The Man, 
and then half to himself " and because the damned thing annoyed 
me." "See here," he continued after a pause, "some day they 
will come here to plant another one, and you must n't let 'em. 
You must n't let 'em, " he cried again, grasping Loba's arm. 

Loba drew himself up proudly. *They are good words that 
you speak, Tic-Tac man. When they come again we will not let 
them." 

• " They will come here into the bay, but you must not let them 
land," said The Man, stretching a shaking hand out toward the 
sea. 

Loba looked at the hand which shook, at the wild eyes with 
their contracted pupils, at the dry lips and skin. He was too 
familiar with opium to give it a thought. 

"We will not let them land," said he. 

Then the man turned up the zigzag path to the station, hunmiing 
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a snatch from Schubert's Serenade. When he got there he went 
to bed. 

The next morning a German tramp steamer came wallowing 
along through the passage. She was loaded with copra a fathom 
past her PlimsoU mark (if she had one), and had a bad list to port. 
Now, among other things which had lately come into The Man's 
brain was a grave dislike of all things German. The operator 
at Singapore was a German, and the operator at Singapore had 
called him an ass. 

So when the steamer came to half speed off the station, and 
flew a string of gay little flags which said *' H. B. X. F. Please 
report me to Lloyds," he took no notice of her. 

Her captain had a look at the wrecked signal pole, consulted 
with the chief officer, and decided that something must be wrong. 
So he hoisted out a small boat, put the second officer in charge, 
and sent it to investigate. 

Right here is where complications started. As the boat grated 
on the shingle, a broad spear thrown in Loba's best style took the 
bow oar in the chest. He looked surprised for a moment, coughed 
a wet, choky cough a couple of times, and then fell over. A very 
pretty fight followed. Another man had a bad stab, and the 
second officer a spear through the arm, before they got the boat 
off into deep water. 

Among the natives casualities were light. Only Maya, inspired 
by a pair of dusky eyes, beneath a wreath of scarlet flowers, dared 
too much, and was brained by the tiller in the hands of No. 2. 

The captain was following the affair through his glasses. He 
rushed below and brought up an antiquated rifle with which he 
took pot shots at the fray. But as he insisted on firing at the top 
of the roll to windward, he only succeeded in smashing a window 
in the telegraph station. When his boat at last came alongside, 
he swung it aboard, and cleared away in high wrath. 

To the man watching the fight with restless, lusterless eyes, 
it brought the keenest satisfaction. Later in the day he met 
Loba, to whom he said : 

"It was good my son, the fight this morning." 

"They did not land," said Loba with conscious dignity. 

That night at sundown, Seaforth brought the Nemo to anchor off 
the station. The Nemo and Seaforth together, probably enjoyed 
and thoroughly enjoyed, the evilest name, and the worst reputa- 
tion from Saghalien to Sumatra. But the Man took an old 
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wig-wag flag which some cruiser had left there, and signalled 
her gladly. Seaforth was an old friend. They had been mixed 
up together in more than one shady deal. Besides, he knew that 
Seaforth seldom came his way that he did not leave him a box of 
opium, and plenty of gin to while away the monotony of the station. 

Seaforth himself was in a high good humor. In fact he was 
gloriously dnmk. He had nm a cargo of arms for the insurgents 
into an obscure bay in Luzon. From there he had slipped over 
to China, and in a port not mentioned in the treaty, had slipped 
a load of opiiun for Macassar. Although not bulky this bade 
fair to pay him a handsome profit. 

His men, equally drunk and hilarious, were received with open 
arms by the natives, to whom they were well known. A great 
feast was on — in honor of Maya's death ; to which it must be 
acknowedged, Maya himself furnished the principal share of the 
"funeral baked meats.'' 

By midnight informality reigned to such a degree that a free 
fight followed. Before peace was restored the men of the Nemo had 
succeeded in setting fire to the warehouses of the French Trading 
Company. At the time they were filled to the roofs with copra await- 
ing the quarterly collection boat, and a heavy loss was the result. 

After seeing the last ember die out, the Nemo's gathered their 
wotmded together and retired on board, well pleased with their 
evening's outing. 

Meanwhile in the telegraph station affairs were also taking a 
progressive turn. The Man, under the first exhilaration of the 
opitmi was becoming more and more excited; and Seaforth, thanks 
to his own " squareface, ' ' more maudlin. The story of the attempted 
landing of the morning was told and retold. By the time Seaforth 
was ready to call his boat, he had solemnly declared between his 
bursts of noisy weeping, that he would " kill the first German who 
crossed his path." 

He did not quite live up to this plan. But the next day while 
in the Carimata Passage, he made out two pearl boats under the 
German flag. The story he had heard the night before still rankled 
deep in his mind. Perhaps some touch of Drake or Morgan 
burned in his veins. At any rate, he held them up, and relieved 
them of some very fine pearls, as well as their deckload of shell. He 
then thoughtfully smashed their rudders, consigned them in flowery 
language to a very warm place, and rang for fxill speed ahead. 

Now all these happenings commenced to be known. The Man, 
in a lucid interval, telegraphed the news of the attempted landing 
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and the burning of the warehouses. The captain of the tramp 
laid the matter before the first German consul he came across, 
and a day or so later two pearl boats limped into Batavia, steering 
with jury rudders, and lodged a very vigorous protest. 

The London Times came out with the following. 

"Serakoa Island, December, 20, 190--. — A German vessel at- 
tempted to land ,an armed party here on Tuesday. They were 
repiilsed by the natives after sharp fighting. The loss was several 
killed and wotmded. During the engagement the telegraph station 
was fired upon and considerable damage done. The island 
is under British protection, and the motive for this attempt is 
tmknown. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs has called upon the 
German Ambassador for an explanation. Meanwhile H. M. S. 
Blenheim has been ordered to the scene." 

In Paris La Presse of the same date announced : " The ware- 
houses of the French Trading Company on Serakoa Island 
were totally destroyed by fire on Tuesday night. The fire was 
started by a party of English seamen from a steamer lying off 
the beach. No particulars are given. The French ambassador 
in London has been instructed to demand an explanation, and the 
cruiser Ulntr^pide has been ordered to Serakoa." 

A few days later the Berlin papers appeared with double leaded 
scare heads, 

'TIRACY UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG" 

and told that on Wednesday night an unknown steamer flying 
the English flag had stopped two pearl fishing schooners and looted 
them. The affair had happened in the Carmiata Passage. The 
Ministry of the Marine had filed a protest with the British 
Ambassador, and requested full particulars. The gunboat Siegfried 
was under hurry orders to proceed to the locality of the robbery. 
The Siegfried would also touch at Serakoa Island to investigate 
the reported collision between the natives and the crew of a German 
steamer which recently attempted a landing. 

But The Man whose worn out brain had brought the eyes of 
all maritime Europe to his lonely dot upon the map, slept peacefully, 
ignorant of it all. 

The British first class crusier Blenheim reached the island 
just at stmset, and fotmd there before her the Siegfried and 
Ulntripide, anchored a cable's length apart. 

A string of signal flags was flying from each ship as the Blenheim 
swept in. 
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" What is it?*' asked Commander Gordon of his signal lieutenant, 
who was on the bridge with him. 

"The Siegfried says, *I am about sending a boat ashore,' 
and the Intr6pide says, *If you do I '11 sink you,"' answered 
the lieutenant a moment later. 

"Humph," the commander gnmted, "our amiable friends are 
certainly losing no time." 

The executive officer climbed up to the bridge and asked where 
he should lay her. 

"Right between 'em, Mr. Davis" was Commander Gordon's 
instant answer — "right square between 'em." 

No sooner had her cables simg out through the hawse holes 
than a couple of cutters got smartly away, bearing Commander 
Gordon's compliments to the captains of Ulntr^pide and the 
Siegfried, and begging the honor of their company at dinner. 

The dinner was a success, and an "era of good feeling" soon 
established. 

"My friends," said the host, after the last glass of champagne 
had been emptied, and his guests were preparing to return to their 
respective ships, " I suspect that the whole trouble will be found 
in the telegraph station. Let us say that in the morning we will 
each send off one boat, and that their officers shall investigate in 
concert." 

And so it was arranged. 

Next morning after "colors" the three boats started, and the 
inevitable race ensued. "So help me sir," said the English cox- 
swain with tears in his eyes, as the German boat touched the beach 
first, "we 'd 'ave beat 'em, but the bloomin' Sauerkrauts 'ad 'alf 
a cable the start of us." 

As for the natives, a shell or so dropped in the village had per- 
suaded Loba that "discretion is the better part of valor." The 
landing was, therefore, uneventful. 

The station door was locked, but a brawny French quartermaster 
put his shoulder to it and soon remedied that. 

It was very still inside. 

The Man lay on the floor before the instrument table. For 
a moment the three thought he was asleep. But it was only 
for a moment. They were too used to death in its many forms 
to be long mistaken. The poor, gaunt figure looked even harsher, 
more pitiful than ever, lying there barefooted in the ragged pajamas. 
But the wild look was gone from the tired, half -closed eyes. In 
its place was peace, ineffable peace. And on the dry lips lay the 
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sinile, that knowing smile, which life in all its fulness cannot give — 
tljat gift found only in the flagon borne by "the Angel of the 
Darker Drink." 

One arm was outstretched, and near the hand lay a round tin 
box half ftdl of some dark green paste. The other hand lay upon 
the breast, with something tight clutched in the fingers. For a 
while they stood silent, then the French surgeon picked up the 
box and smelt of it. 

"Opium," he said with a shrug of his shoulders. 

"Pig," said the German, and touched the body with his foot. 

But the Englishman stooped and very gently took from the 
poor stiff fingers a letter, and a little locket of gold. 

He opened the letter hesitatingly. 

It was very short. 

"Dear," it said, "a woman's pride is a terrible thing, and oh. 
Love, how long the weary years have been. Is my punishment 
not sxifficient? I need you so, dear. Come home to me, Jack, I 
had forgiven you long ago." 

In the locket was the picture of a fair haired, sweet eyed English 
girl. 

Very reverently he knelt and restored them to their place over 
the still heart, and covered the face with his handkerchief. 

He looked from the window for a moment out across the sunlit 
sea and the vision came to him of another fair haired English 
girl waiting at home for the man she loved. Then he turned and 
said with a queer catch in his voice : 

"Gentlemen, the man is dead. God knows what the evil of 
his life may have been, but are we gods that we may sit in judgment 
upon him? We have in our language a proverb which echoes 
the Master's words, *To him who hath loved much, much shall 
be forgiven.' Let us leave him in peace, for such forgiveness came 
to him, that in the hour of his death he was ' rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.' " 
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THE PLUCKING OF THE PEARS 

The Story of a Suburban Villa 
From the French of MICHEL THIVARS* 

AFTER having sold molasses and moist sugar for thirty y^rs, 
Monsieur and Madame Chamoiseau have at last realized 
the dream of every Parisian shopkeeper: they have sold 
out their business and retired to the country. 

That is to say, they have bought a few square yards of pebbly 
ground in the suburbs, on which they have had erected by a master 
mason a sort of domino box which in their enthusiasm they have 
decorated by the name of " Flower Villa/' The garden is splendid. 
It has a tree in it, a real tree, with real leaves that come out in the 
spring and fall off in the autumn. It is very precious in summer, by 
reason of its shade. There is also a pond and a cascade — four 
rough-hewn ashlers cemented around a trough, with a water- 
ing-pot sprinkler above, the latter carefully concealed between 
two stones. This sprinkler they have called Niagara, a Niagara 
in miniature, the water for which is fed from a sheet-iron 
reservoir which has to be filled by aid of a bucket whenever 
it is desired to set the great waters aflow. It is tiresome 
work feeding Niagara, but Chamoiseau, whose charge this is, 
consoles himself with the thought ihat there is no pleasure 
without pain. 

Such is the terrestrial paradise which the Chamoiseaus are now 
reveling in, firm in the intention of "giving themselves a good 
time." 

*' What if we invite the Gripponets to visit us Stmday ?'* proposed 
Madame Chamoiseau one day. 

"That's an idea," approved Chamoiseau. "It will distract 
us a bit. And they can help us pluck our pears." 

The plural was pretentious. The harvest consisted of a single 
pear. It was pricked, besides. But its sickly condition only 
made it the more interesting. 

The Gripponets replied that they accepted, and would be with 
them the following Sunday, if the weather was fine, 

* All rights reserved 
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It was no light matter to receive the Gripponets. They passed 
for critical persons. One must not expose oneself to their remarks, 
nor give their sharp tongues occasion for exercise at the expense 
of the villa. 

Sunday came along. Rising early, the two spouses, interrogated 
the sky. 

"It is going to be fine," said Madame Chamoiseau. "The 
Gripponets will come." 

They set themselves at once, not at their own toilet, but at that 
of the garden. 

Madame Chamoiseau dusted off the rosebush, and went about 
the precious pear tree with its solitary " harvest " with the solicitude 
of a mother. She went so far as to cover it, leaf by leaf, with insect 
powder which she had bought for the battle with plant-lice. 

On his side, Chamoiseau, with shirt-sleeves well rolled up, 
pumped and ptimped with laudable ardor. Bucket after bucket 
of water succeeded one another in the reservoir, which visibly 
filled. Chamoiseau was afloat. No matter! The cascade before 
all. He would see that Niagara should not want for water. 

When Monsieur and Madame Chamoiseau had at length achieved 
their labors, they cast a look over the fine appearance of the garden, 
combed and trimmed like a maid of honor, then regarded each 
other with a smile of satisfied vanity. 

"Ha! Those bad-tongued Gripponets won't find anything 
to clack over," exclaimed the wife. 

"That is, if they come," muttered Chamoiseau. 

"Why should n't they come?" retorted Madame, already souring 
at the possibility of having toiled since early morning for nothing. 

"There is a cloud over yonder," said the husband, pointing. 
"What if it should rain?" 

"You 're a goose, Chamoiseau, with your notions." 

The incident had no result. Rather than 'dispute, the proprietors 
of "Flower Villa" thought it better to occupy themselves with 
their toilet. That of the husband was speedily ended. A vest 
and jacket of white duck, and a planter's hat, were all that were 
necessary in the cotmtry. Madame was longer at her curling 
and fixing. It was an hour before she came down from her room 
with the majesty of a Juno in a too tightly fitting corset. 

She joined her husband, who was awaiting her in the garden, 
under the tree. 

Chamoiseau was anxious. He studied the sky with an tinquiet 
gaze. 

" The cloud is bigger," said he as he perceived his wife beside him. 
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"You are ridiculous with your cloud. Where do you see any 
doud, to begin with?*' 

"Over there, my dear; above the roof." 

"That is n't a cloud. That is smoke." 

"What! Smo ?" 

" Yes, smoke ! S-m-o-k-e ! You *d like it to be a cloud, would n't 
you? Because that would be a sign that the Gripponets would n't 
come; and because I was the one who proposed to invite them. 
But it won't rain." 

And, at a gesture from her spouse, she repeated in a higher key : 

"No! It-will-not-rain!" 

"Well, anyway," said Chamoiseau quietly, taking out his watch 
and looking at its face; "they don't come, those people." 

As if for reply, the tinkling of the door-bell was heard. 

"Ha! If that isn't them ringing now," retorted Madame 
sardonically. 

"The devil!" cried Chamoiseau, jumping up. "And Niagara 
not opened." 

He fixed the spout of the pipe by taking off the sprinkler, and 
turned on the water of the cataract so as to flow at least two quarts 
an hour. 

This done he hurried to open the front door. 

But he came back as speedily as he had gone. 

" What! Was n't it the Gripponets?" 

"No. It was a man with a sewing machine. Did you buy 
a sewing machine?" 

"Yes, I bought a sewing machine. Haven't I a right to?" 

"Why, yes; of course." 

"You are going to reproach me for that, now, are you?" 

"Oh, no; not at all." 

"There are husbands who would be glad to have their wives 
buy a sewing machine. But perhaps you would prefer that I 
should buy diamonds? Very well. I will buy diamonds. Yes 
rivers of them, lakes of them." 

""Come, come, now, Hortense." 

"There is no Hortense here, monsieur. There is a — do you 
want me to tell you what there is here?" 

"Thtmder!" cried Chamoiseau, springing forward with impa- 
tience. " There 's Niagara nmning away. I forgot to turn off the 
tap. No need to waste the water while the Gripponets are not here." 

He went and closed Niagara, and as he returned he lifted his 
nose in the air. The sky was clouding more and more; the sun 
had disappeared behind an inky patch. 
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"Your smoke is growing considerably," he remarked slyly. 
His wife bit her lip, snapped her fingers together, and shrugged 
her shotdders, but uttered no word. A fresh silence fell. 

Half an hotu: later Agatha the cook appeared in the doorway. 

" It is noon," she cried, " and everything is ready. Your friends 
won't come. It *s going to rain." 

"Rain or not," dryly replied Madame, "you will not serve for 
half an hour yet." 

"That is too much!" exclaimed Chamoiseau, whose patience had 
reached its limit. " I feel drops now. Agatha, serve right away." 

"Agatha, I forbid you to serve." 

"Agatha, I order you to serve." 

The two spouses stood erect and bristling before each other, 
enraged, like two roosters on their dunghills. The first to leave 
was Chamoiseau. He flew like a gust of wind into the house, 
launching at Agatha as he passed her this final order: 

" Right away, do you hear? Serve at once." 

Madame had stubbornly remained under the tree; but she was 
quickly chased by the rain. On entering the dining-room she 
found her husband seated at the table, his napkin about his neck. 

"See?" he tantalized. "It was the smoke that drove you in, 
was n't it?" 

Banteringly he ttimed and watched through the window the 
water-spout of rain that by this time was drenching the little 
garden. 

Madame almost had a nervous fit. She had to hold herself in 
to keep from scratching her husband's face. But as a victim was 
needed for her fury, it was Agatha, innocent Agatha, who felt 
the weight of it. And it just happened that the poor cook 
was at that moment carrying in the first course — a superb 
roast. 

"Agatha! Didn't I forbid you to serve?" 

"Yes, Madame, but Monsieur " 

"You 're an idiot. I discharge you." 

"Agatha,'^ broke in Chamoiseau, " I double your wages." 

"It shall not be said that girl braved me in my own house," 
cried Madame, white with rage. 

And, snatching the fuming dish from the hands of the cook, 
she opened the window and cast it out. 

"Oh! that is it, eh?" 

And in his turn Chamoiseau picked up a dish of vanilla cream 
— ^his wife's favorite confection — from the sideboard, and sent 
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It out to join the roast. In revenge, Madame seized his choice 
morsel — a dish of shrimps — and dispatched it after the others. 

"There!" 

"There!" 

"And this." 

"And that!" 

"1 11 show you!" 

"And so will I!" 

Pif! paf! It was a horrible fracas of broken porcelain. 

The cook at first frightened, was soon seized with the contagion. 
To avenge herself for the words addressed to her by her mistress, 
she took a malign pleasure in furnishing ammunition to the com- 
batants, by carrying in successively the succulent dishes which 
she had in her ovens. All were thrown out. 

O Pindar! and thou, divine Homer, why were you not there to 
sing the peripatetics of this grand epopee? 

And the rain still poured without. 

It ceased at length, however, this rain that had brought all this 
internal division, and the bellicose humor of our hero and heroine 
came to an end with it. The sun reappeared in the sky and peace 
in the hearts of the combatants. 

"If the Gripponets were to come now?" thought at the same 
moment both husband and wife as they regarded the mass 
of broken vessels and jumbled meats which rose a lamentable 
spectacle in front of Niagara. 

Happily, the Gripponets did not come. 

But when anger had given place to appetite, ferocious appetite, 
more keenly edged by the unusual exercise they had both indulged 
in, the Chamoiseaus had difficulty in finding even a thin quarter 
of cheese, which they ate in melancholy mood with a bit of hard 
dry bread in presence of the debris of the superb feast so skilfully 
cooked by Agatha. 

As a finish to this frugal repast, by way of desert, they would 
at least pluck and enjoy the famous pear. But on cutting it they 
fotmd inside scarcely anything but a big worm, fat to greasiness. 
Alas! Alas! 

"Ah, well," concluded Chamoiseau, who had a way of finding 
philosophy in things, " that rain had its good side, all the same ; 
it has filled full the reservoir of Niagara. As for the Gripponets, 
well, they can come and pluck the pears next year." 
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PIERS, THE PLOWMAN 

A Story of Country Life 
By MINNIE BARBOUR ADAMS ♦ 

I OVERSLEPT the morning after John and Eleanor went away, 
consequently it was nearly ten o'clock before I was ready 
to commence the real btisiness of the day. 
I had coaxed a scanty gallon of milk from the Jersey and had 
meekly accepted a prod in the stomach from her deer like hoof 
in return for my awkwardness. I had fed the chickens, not for- 
getting the "shut-in" sitting behind the grindstone, and had 
received a vicious peck for my kindness. I had hastened to the 
loudly clamoring pig with the bucket of what I supposed was 
mflk that I had stimibled over in the woodshed, and as he threw 
his head up, after nearly burying it in his greediness, I had taken 
the liberal shower of whitewash that he flung upon me with at least 
no audible remarks. I had gladly attended to the wants of those 
willing servants of man, the horses, and had caressed their arching 
necks and glossy flanks, a proceeding that soimds well in literature, 
but which I would n't advise unless you have acrobatic or ju jitsu 
training; for in their haste to get at their breakfast, which I !11 
admit was somewhat late, they entirely disregarded my affectionate 
advances; one stepping heavily on my foot causing me to limp 
slightly for a week, the other crowding me to the wall tmtil I 
thought my ribs would break, illustrating an expression I had 
often heard, but had never rightly tmderstood. I had sadly 
returned to the house, much of my altruistic enthusiasm gone, 
for I had so often heard of the hand of man being raised against 
every living creature that I was much surprised to find it 
just the reverse. I had fried some bacon, which burned, and 
some eggs which imaccountably became of the consistency of 
asbestos in the short time that it took me to go down cellar, 
strain the milk, skim that of the day before, and get the butter 
and cream for my breakfast. I had been slow — possibly just 
a little awkward about these unfamiliar tasks ; never before having 
met domestic animals on terms of familiar intimacy, nor at- 

* All rights reierved 
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tempted the preparation of any dish more plebeian than a salad 
or a rarebit. 

But when I got at the real work of the day there would be no 
hesitation; no awkwardness. I had driven horses extensively — 
also expensively — for the last six years, and plowing was very 
simple when one had the knack of it, which I was sure I had acquired 
from watching Unde Nat. 

After considerable diffictdty, I succeeded in attaching the horses 
securely to the plow — or the plow to the horses — and we started 
blithely for the little field that John had reserved for my health's 
sake when he rented the farm. That is, I whistled blithely, and 
the horses snorted and pranced in elephantine playfulness. 

A speech of Unde Nat's came to me as I reached the head of 
the field : " Any one could tell that old man Baggs was an ornery, 
shiftless critter by the crooked furrer he run," he had declared. 
I thought, at the time that it was rather narrow and far fetched ; 
but now I imderstood his feelings perfectly. 

I deftly swung the plow into place, got the horses directly in 
front of it, sighted across the field at a fence post which I took 
for my goal, opened my mouth to emit Uncle Nat's effective " Git 
ap!" — ^but suddenly paused in amazement. My Maker had en- 
dowed me with but two hands, while the business in which I 
was about to engage would seem to require four. I would surely 
need the two I had to control the playful, big-footed steeds, and 
two to guide the plow. True, I had driven with one hand on certain 
well-remembered occasions ; but had not been running an air line, 
on the accuracy of which I felt my self-respect depended. 

What should I do? How did Uncle Nat manage it? From some 
little used comer of my brain I dug up a mental picture, brushed 
the dust and cobwebs from it, and saw the dear old man careening 
across the fields, towed by a couple of brindle mules, and the lines 
came from about his neck. How he could guide them that way 
was beyond my ken, but what was good enough for him was good 
enough for me ; so, without more ado, I tied a knot in them, slipped 
them over my head, grasped the plow shafts firmly, and gave vent 
to the deferred "Git ap!" 

Shades of Uncle Nat and the brindle mules ! The horses responded 
as does a locomotive when the engineer jerks wide the throttle. 
I had got the knot a little too far forward, and I thought for awhile 
as they took the bits between their teeth and surged ahead that 
they would surely dislocate my neck. 

With an almost superhuman effort I kept the blamed plow 
right side up, and guided the pltmging, bucking thing as well as 
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I was able ; but it did n't seem to take to the grotind as I beKeved 
it should. I decided that the business part of it was not set properly 
and that I *d attend to it if the fence stopped us. There seemed 
no possibility of stopping sooner, as with a great groaning and 
creaking of harness, we tore across the field. I do not wish to 
convey the impression wef tore the ground any ; that was entirely 
unharmed, though I cannot say as much for my poor neck and 
hands. 

I expostulated with the horses; I flimg every scrap of equine 
language in my possession, and some forceful polyglot at their 
heads ; but they never paused in their mad career. To make matters 
worse, as we passed the clump of maples at the back of the insane 
asylum, I heard derisive shrieks of feminine laughter, and unfem- 
inine shouts of advice in the same voice that filled me with mingled 
rage and embarrassment. 

"Go it, old boy; you 're hitting the high spots all right!" jeered 
the voice ; and when we brought up at the fence I found the scoffer 
beside me ; and found also, to my intense relief, that he was a boy : 
a brown-haired, blue-eyed boy that I longed to shake ; when, with 
a great show of interest, he sighted back over my erratic course. 

"Well!" I snapped. 

"You consider it so?" sarcastically. "But man, why didn't 
you plow?" he demanded. 

I explained that I believed that the instrument was out of gear 
some way; at least, it did n't take hold as it should. 

"Possibly it could say the same of you," he returned. "Here; 
sit down and rest and I '11 show you how." 

He soothed and caressed the nervous, excited team, then swxmg 
them easily about ; there was a soft tearing, ripping sotmd such 
as is made by peeling an orange, and I watched in amazement 
the straight black ribbon that he unrolled behind him. 

I sank ignominiously in a fence comer, and caressed my smarting 
neck till the boy again deigned to address me. 

"Now Piers," he said, at last, as he stopped before me; "I 've 
fought three rounds; suppose you go in the ring." 

Hiding my reluctance behind a great show of eagerness, I took 
the plow, the boy draped the lines gracefully about me, and urged 
on by the stinging lash of his sarcasm, and cheered by his extra- 
vagant praise, I widened the black ribbon to goodly proportions. 

He trotted along at my side, chatting gaily about everything in 
sight, from the crows scolding in the maples to the industrious 
robin, who looked goi;gonesque with its mouthful of writhing 
angleworms. 
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I wondered how old he was. Some of his remarks would indicate 
fifteen, and others four time that number. I noticed that there 
was not a suspicion of down on his short upper lip, nor even a break 
in the soft, almost girlish, voice ; and his brown eyes were as soft 
as his voice. 

Of course I felt grateful for his help and advice. I shuddered 
as I thought of what probably would have been my fate at the 
hands of the scandalized horses who had momentarily gotten 
more nervous and unmanageable, feeling as they did the inefficiency 
of the man behind the — plow, in this case. 

Had he not taken it into his chestnut head to interfere, even 
now those saucy crows might be inspecting my scattered remains, 
instead of investigating the household arrangements of an unfortu- 
nate bluebird. But I resented his high-handed manner of doing 
it. I, a man, albeit a sorry wreck of one at present, to be thus 
jeered and flouted by a slip of a boy! I, who was accustomed 
to an almost reverential respect from boys of his age. Henceforth 
he must assume his proper place. 

He had momentarily dropped behind to examine a strange 
beetle we had tmearthed, and I was flattering myself that I was 
cutting a wide swath, literally, for the first time in my life, when 
I was startled by an excited shout. 

"Stop! Let up, I say! Oh, you blamed — awkward " ending 

in an almost feminine wail as one of the horses planted a big hoof 
squarely in the little clump of weeds from which I had seen a rabbit 
jump a moment before. 

I felt myself wither and* shrink at the look he gave me as he 
ran past to the horses* heads ; and I felt my guilt keenly, though 
what it was aU about I did not know until he held up a very small 
rabbit that he had rescued from almost beneath their feet. 

"Why, you poor little beggar," I said, stroking the soft, blinking 
bundle of fur. "What will you do with it?'* I asked the boy. 

"We '11 put it back in the nest, to be sure." 

"But — why — say! You don't intend to leave a strip right 
here in the middle of the field for that infernal rabbit, do you?" 

"Of course," he said as though that settled the matter, and 
put the bxmny back in the weeds again. 

"Well, I won't!" I cried hotly, remembering Mr. Baggs's 
" furrers.'* " It '11 make the rest of the field as crooked as a ram's 
horn. Put him in the fence comer." 

" The mother would never go near him again," he replied, calmly. 
" You can spade up the place after they are gone, and plant a pump- 
kin in it." 
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"Oh, I can, caii I?" I sneered, starting for the weeds. 

The boy, a strange expression on his set face, a steely glitter 
in his blue eyes, sprang to the plow. "Come,*' he commanded 
sharply, and the horses fairly threw themselves into their collars; 
and before I could even frame an expostulation, much less deliver 
it, a weed-grown oval, neatly bordered with black was left in the 
very centre of my field. Oh! I could have wrung his stubborn neck. 

As there seemed to be nothing else to do, I sat down again in 
my fence comer, nursed my wrath and my blisters, and decided 
what I 'd say to him. I had an abtmdance of time for both, for 
it seemed that a very demon of energy possessed him, and the one 
o'clock whistles were blowing down in the village before he brought 
the team, sedate and sensible now, to a halt beside me. 

"Well, Piers, the plowman," he cried, a little giggle accompany- 
ing the title; "What do you say to some dinner?" 

Heavens! How himgry I was. I had not noticed it before, 
being f tdly engrossed with weightier matters ; but when my attention 
was called to it, I foimd I was weak and faint. 

"Are you as handy in as out of doors?" I asked skeptically. 

"Try me and see," he returned, and, without more ado, drove 
to the house. 

" Now, you unhitch and wood 'em up," he commanded, throwing 
the lines to me ; and then shrieked with laughter when I glanced 
hesitatingly toward the woodpile. What did he mean ? I wondered. 

I was. not helped much when I solved the puzzle, as I had forgotten 
which I was to use in the wooding up process, the bran mash or 
the oats. I decided in favor of the latter when I remembered a 
childish couplet wherein everyone got his just dues : " The man 
his bread, the horse his oats." 

I fed the other "dear dependents," with the exception of the 
old setter, she could starve for all of me ; and I was trying to remem- 
ber whether I was to milk the cow at noon, when the boy came 
to the Jdtchen door. 

"Will you walk in to dinner. Piers" he asked sweetly, and I 
think I forgot my dignity and ran, for my stomach had evidently 
refused to trifle with the sole leather and butternut dye I had 
devoured at breakfast, and I was ravenous. 

" Where did you get it? How did you do it?" I asked in sur- 
prise, as, having made a scanty toilet, I stood and surveyed the 
table. It looked fully as neat and well ordered as when Eleanor 
laid it, and the food was actually better. 

"I 'm a conjuror, my friend," he replied gravely, as he poured 
the coffee. 
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"May I ask how you acquired the gentle art of cookery along 
with your more masculine accomplishments?" I inquired, as I 
helped myself to another wedgd of the omelet, assuming a careless 
indifference, though I longed to gobble the whole of it. 

"I inherited it from my nearest relative who was a woman," 
he returned. "And you?" 

"You wish to know how I acquired my accomplishments?" 
I asked. 

We both laughed, and he retorted! "You may possess them, 
but you *11 have to admit that they have not been displayed since 
I made your acquaintance." 

"I know I am lacking, yotmg man," I returned, humbly; "but 
I Ve been absorbed in other pursuits ; and now, when sore and 
bruised, I would return to the lap of Mother Earth for rest and 
comfort, she '11 have none of me ; even incites her children to jeer 
and flout me," and I told him of the surprising experiences of the 
morning. 

"The old lady is probably offended at your neglect; even if 
you ever loved her, which I doubt," he returned seriously. 
" Strange that you Ve never felt the need of a little cuddling 
or to have a sore finger — or more likely a sore heart — kissed 
and made well by the tmiversal mother. May I ask what pursuit 
has been so engrossing?" 

I looked at him furtively — was he older than I thought, this 
beardless pink and white philosopher? " I exhaled Greek and Latin 
at one of our great educational institutions," I rettimed modestly; 
"till this spring when I had a — my nerves went out on strike." 

*'Sutor ultra crepidam,** he murmured, shaking his head. 

" Which translated means ? " I asked ironically. 

" That you are getting beyond your station in attempting what 
you did this morning. We all knew you were an alien and resented 
it. Have some more bread." 

"You look very weary," remarked the boy as I stood in the 
kitchen door after our very satisf5ring dinner. 

I was tired. Duty bade me widen the black, corrugated 
strip out yonder; inclination drew with soft, seductive fingers 
toward a certain wide couch that I could discern in the sitting- 
room beyond. But, if I jdelded to the latter, what would the boy 
think? It angered me to admit that I cared, but I did. 

"Why not allow sleep a chance at the raveled sleeve?" he 
suddenly asked, at my elbow. "She is a close ally of Mother 
Nature, whose guest you profess to be." 
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"I give myself unreservedly into her hands," I said grateftdly, 
and stumbled to the couch. 

"Oh, gracious! If that is n't just like a man," scolded the boy 
a minute later. 

I opened my eyes drowsily, for of course I was " It." 

" Lying down in this cold room with nothing over you," he went 
on scornfully, and a moment later a big, warm blanket was tucked 
closely over me. 

The clock striking five awakened me, and I opened my eyes. 
I saw a bright, cheerful sitting room, but whose I had no idea, 
and did n't much care. There were lots of books and magazines 
about, which was gratifjring; and a window, against which the 
rain was beating, was full of blossoming plants. A fire was chuck- 
ling and defying the rain to do its worst; and beside it, mending 
an old blue apron, sat a girl; a sunburned girl with short brown 
hair. 

She wore a clean, but faded calico dress, and showing plainly 
beneath it, for the dress was short, were a pair of neatly-fitting 
men's shoes. Who was she? Her face was vaguely familiar. 

Having evidently finished her patching, she rose, tying on the 
apron, and saw me. 

" How is the raveled sleeve, my Piers? " she asked, smilingly. 

My sleep-dazed brain threw off its lethargy, and I remembered; 
it was the boy. 

"Pretty well knitted up, thank you," I returned. "A few 
stitches dropped, I believe," I added, as I painfully sat up and 
found I was stiff and sore from my unwonted toil. '*But, what 
in the name of all that's — feminine, are you masquerading in 
Eleanor's clothes for?"" 

He sat down again, dropped his chin in brown palm, and studied 
me as critically as he would if I had been a portrait. 

"Well, how do you like it?" I asked, at length, a trifle nettled 
by his scrutiny. "The posing is a little along the Btime- Jones 
line is it not?" I went on as I writhed and distorted my neck at 
a sudden twinge. "Complexion, an imitation of Henner in his 
most lavish mood, and " 

"But not a suggestion of Hoffman anjrwhere, my poor Piers," 
he interrupted, pityingly. 

I looked at him in amazement. Was I ever to soimd the depth 
of this boy's knowledge? "But you have n't answered my ques- 
tion," I suggested. 

" I was sort of looking over you to see if I had to, and " 

"What do you mean?" I snapped. 
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" — and I Ve decided I won't. Say, you look like a pretty 
good sort; over-ctdtivated possibly, tinderfed to a surety, but a 
gentleman, on the whole." 

"Thank you," I sneered. 

"And I 'm going to stay and take care of you — I 'm going to 
wear these clothes — and I don't want you to ask any questions." 

"Well of all the cool assurances!" I began, a little angry now. 

"Taking you for a gentleman?" he asked teasingly, and then 
continued, seriously, coaxingly even, his hand on my arm, his 
earnest blue eyes raised to mine, " honestly Piers, I 'm in earnest. 
You are ill, inexperienced, helpless, and you need me. I am — 
am — yes," with sudden resolve; "I am in hiding, and I need 
you — this refuge." He included the room and the dress with 
a sweep of his hand . " And I know you 'U give it unquestioningly." 

I argued a little, stormed considerably, but in the end, granted 
all his wishes, expressed and otherwise; which made him a sort 
of feudal lord, and me a very meek and humble vassal. 

The conference ended, he dropped his judicial air and became 
a boy again. "Piers," he whispered, suddenly seizing me by both 
arms and standing on tip-toe to bring his bright, triumphant face 
very near my sour one, " Piers ; what do you say to cream biscuit 
and honey for supper?" He opened his eyes wide within six inches 
of my face, and his red lips parted expectantly. 

Ah, I was hungry again ; distressingly hungry, but — I thought 
of the rabbit-tenanted oasis, and the crooked " furrer" ; of this last 
defeat, and stood in sullen silence.' Another spasm of htmger 
and I echoed the world old cry, "what's the use?" 

"You little devil," I said, and smiled. 

As was the first, so were the days that followed. He led me 
around by the nose, teased and bully-ragged me, and laughed 
and sang all day long. And he worked, for I was a vassal only 
insomuch as I ate at his board — above the salt, and cheerfully 
obeyed his behests, among which were certain old-maidish rites 
that I confessed — when driven to it — made a new man of me. 

I was grudgingly allowed to "chore around" a little, but care 
or responsibility were not allowed to rest a feather weight on my 
stooped shoulders ; and though I had neglected and half forgotten 
her, as we sometimes do those who bore us, the tmiversal mother 
recognized me as her own in time, and took me to her heart, and 
timed my imstrung nerves to its beating. 

Also, in time, I forgave those of her children who had hurt my 
feelings and my person that first day, and we became the closest 
of friends. There were long, simshiny days that we spent in the 
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woods with gun and rod ; and there were long, rainy days that we 
spent indoors by the fire, browsing among the books, and learnedly 
discussing nearly every subject mentioned in Brittanica. 

The boy had assumed a certain shy reserve with his feminine 
dress, and had dropped much of his boyish slang — which suited me 
very well. His extensive knowledge of men and books was a con- 
stant source of wonder to me, together with his bright, versatile 
mind, and a wit as quick and as keen as a lightning flash ; and 
sometimes as destructive to my conceit. 

His moods were as changeable as a woman's. We never had 
a dull moment or a lonely one. I learned very little of his past 
life, and that little by no direct confidence ; but by piecing together 
fallen scraps. I learned that he had had one great sorrow in his 
life ; one so terrible that a chance reminder would bring a strange 
faraway look to his eyes that would remain for hours. His sister, 
his twin and almost inseparable companion, had been killed in a 
runaway accident before his eyes, and life had never meant the 
same to him since. I came to couple her death in some mysterious 
way with his seclusion ; but had no means of verifying my suspicion ; 
and, as the days slipped by, cared less and less as to the cause of it. 
The present-was enough. 

Early in the spring I had been ordered much to my disgust, 
to rest for a year, but before the summer was half over, realized 
that I had never been stronger in my life. 

"If nothing happens," I announced one morning, as I carefully 
put my slippers in their pocket on the back of the door, as I had 
been taught by my exacting overlord; "if nothing happens, one 
week from to-day 1 11 be oozing Latin and Greek from every pore." 

"What!" cried the boy, turning wide, startled eyes upon me. 

"Yes," I faltered, looldng everywhere but at him, and trying 
to speak carelessly; "I sent the papers last night." 

He turned out the flame of the gasolene stove, bringing the pre- 
parations for breakfast to an abrupt close; and, dropping into a 
chair, thrust his feet straight out in front of him, his hands seeking 
imaginary trousers pockets, but failing in that, locking tightly 
as though for sjnnpathy. 

I made a very elaborate toilet, brushing every fleck of dust 
from John's old coat, combing my hair with as much precision 
as though commencement festivities awaited me, instead of the 
felling of a lightning blasted tree for firewood. I even had the 
blacking brush poised above my canvas shoes, and checked its 
downward swoop just in time. Heavens! I wish he 'd say 
something. 
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My furtive glance found him still staring at his toes with tragic 
eyes and — yes, his lips were quivering. The little fool! Did n't 
he know that I was feeling just as bad as he, worse probably? for 
this long, restful summer had been everything to me. Did n't 
he know that, somehow, I had been unable to make any plans for 
the future that did n't include him, and that life without his bright, 
tantalizing presence would be barren indeed? 

I wanted to talk it over with him now, and tell him some of the 
plans I had made for him — for us both; but, hang it all — oh, I 
wished he was the woman he appeared, I 'd take him — her, in 
my arms, and I 'd find a way to quiet those pitiful trembling lips. 

Lord! Was I losing my senses entirely? I must say something 
to the poor little beggar. I slammed the vest that I had been 
vainly trying to put on over my coat, into the comer, and manfully 
strode to his side. 

"S'ere!" I cried, then stopped. The blue eyes left the scuffed 
toes of Eleanor's old shoes and slowly traveled upward to my face. 
Woe tmutterable lay in their depths, partly obscured by a filmy 
mist that had congealed in each comer into a great mournful 
tear. How— yes, beautiful was the word — how beautiful he was 

1 thought, noticing him closely for the first time. The stmbonnet 
that he wore aU summer had restored the delicate pink and white 
of his complexion, and his untrimmed hair lay in soft, babyish 
rings about his face. But his mouth — that proved my imdoing. 
With a strange tightening of my throat, my eyes hot and burning, 
I stooped and kissed the quivering lips; and turning without 
a word rushed from the house. 

The axe was standing where I . had left it beside the half felled 
tree. I seized it, and with a fierce sort of joy, sent it with long, 
rhythmical strokes into the shivering elm. The tree groaned and 
swayed slightly, and I stepped aside. It ceased, and I gave it 
a few more blows ; only to be stopped again by its threatened 
collapse. This time I would chop through that knot, no matter 
how it threatened — and I did, ordy to find myself caught in some 
unaccountable way by a far-reaching branch, swept from my feet ; 
and a perfect avalanche of green interspersed with brown cat-o'-nine 
tails piled upon me. 

As I went down I heard a piercing shriek, and caught a glimpse 
of the boy on the porch. A branch as big as my thigh squeezed 
the breath out of me; then repented and released me, and I was 
dragged merrily along by one considerably smaller, but just as 
playful. I was slapped and prodded, scratched and pinched; 
and all the time it kept up an awful swishing and groaning; but 
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we gradtially subsided, it creaked and shivered slightly now and 
then, and at last was still. 

Stealthily, my eyes on the battering ram above my head, I took 
a hasty invoice of my possessions. Both feet all right, arms fair, 
and so on till, at last, half smothered, but laughing, I crawled 
from the wreck and limped to the house. 

"Boy!" I called, remembering his scream. 

No answer; but he was very near, lying with outspread arms 
where he had fallen, a little thin crimson thread creeping toward 
me on the floor. 

"Boy!" I cried again; but the soimd bore no resemblance to 
the first. I felt frantically for his pulse and listened for the heart ; 
but, owing to my fright, I suppose, could detect neither. 

I seized him in my arms and carried him to the couch, applying 
such restoratives as I could find, but without avail. I stooped 
and kissed the white brow and I realized that the boy had a grip 
on my heart strings that never could be loosened. 

Then I ran: through the 'field that we had plowed, past the Weed 
grown oasis that had never got its promised ptimpkin, through 
the maples back of the asyltun where he had stood that first day, 
up to the great stone building, and directly into the superinten- 
dent's office. 

When i came back with the doctor the boy was lying just as 
I had left him, and I saw the doctor give a start of surprise and a 
peculiar expression crossed his face as he bent above him. It meant 
that he was beyond help, I believed; and I dropped hopelessly 
into a chair, feeling very tired and old. 

So this was the end of it all. He would never know how I 
had cared for him. How could I go back to the old, dull routine 
without him? I was thinking of the long, happy summer we 
had had, wlien I was startled by an exclamation from the doctor. 

I was at his side in an instant, looking from his gratified, smiling 
face to the boy, whose heavy eyes held a spark of partial recognition 
as they rested upon him. Then he saw me, and nodded reassur- 
ingly, drawing his blouse more closely over his breast as he did 
so. 

"What did you nm off for?" demanded the doctor, seeking 
his wrist again. 

His eyes sought mine, a harassed, puzzled look in them. "I — 
I — don't know as I did," he said, gropingly; and I, beginning to 
see a lights sat down beside him and took both his hands in mine. 

"Did I, Piers?" he asked, appealing to me. 
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I glanced at the doctor. His face wore an eager, excited look 
that he seemed to be trying to suppress, and he gave me a little 
confidential nod as he asked very qtiietly; I may be mistaken; 
what is your name?'' 

"Ruth Burton," the boy answered, unhesitatingly. 

The doctor's face brightened perceptibly, and he asked gently, 
as though he dreaded to give pain, but foimd it necessary; "And 
your brother, Ray?" 

I was watching this strange play closely, a great hope beginning 
to dawn in my heart. I saw a tender, brooding look cross the 
sweet face before us ; then one of doubt, fear, anguish, as memory 
crept slowly back into the numbed brain. The blue eyes filled 
and the lips quivered. The doctor's keen face was radiant as he 
leaned nearer in breathless expectancy. 

"He's dead," came at last, in a choking sob, and she buried 
her face in the pillow. 

"Thank God!" the doctor ejaculated fervently; and then to me; 
"She 's all right now, but let her cry: do her lots of good." 

"Her?" I repeated inquiringly. 

The doctor laughed as he began replacing things in his medi- 
cine case. " Yes, for the first time since the accident. Brother's 
death terrible shock," he went on, a cork between his teeth as he 
measured out something in a glass. " Insisted for two years that 
she was the brother, and has mourned for her dead sister. Fall 
and fright to-day did what I never was able to do, I '11 get some 
fresh water." 

I knelt by the couch and took the shivering, convulsed form 
in my arms. " Boy, boy!" was all I could say, as I kissed the bit 
of cheek not obscured by the pillow, and laid my face caressingly 
against the brown head. Gradually the sobs ceased. She turned 
a little, and I gathered her closer. A little more, and I caught 
a glimpse of tearful, but luminous eyes before they were hidden 
in my neck. 

Then, I found my voice; and if either of us was a subject for 
the doctor, whom I could hear laboriously drawing water, it was 
I. And though I 'm quite certain that in my overwhelming 
agitation and happiness, I used one of the dead languages, with 
pimctuations just as old, the boy — I mean she — seemed to 
understand. 



I 
His Day 

A Tale of Italy 

By Eleanor M. Ingram* 

SAN GIORGIO moved slightly, then caught his breath in a gasp of 
pain and lay still. Through the open window opposite thittered a 
breeze, stirring his damp hair with cool compassionate touch and 
bringing with it the perfume of semi-tropic blossoms and the long wash 
of the sea on the cliffs. Sighing, he returned to his contemplation of 
the girl across the room. 

She was sewing, drawing the thread in and out evenly and carefully. 
San Giorgio found a certain pleasure in observing the reversion to the old 
Greek type in her straight delicate features, the modeling of her small 
head and masses of dark hair shot with gold. Evidently she still fancied 
him asleep ; quite as evidently she was his cousin, Maria Emilia de Loria. 

"Signorina," he ventured. 

She turned toward him, her deft fingers halting. 

"You awake, then ! Maso said it would be to-day, I — there is something 
you wish?" 

Her low rich voice carried the faintest, hint of the island accent and 
he smiled a little. 

"I am afraid I wish a great deal. Donna Emilia; it is Donna Emilia?" 

"Yes." 

"I kiss your hand, my cousin. My throat is touched with lire." 

She rose at once and offered a tray bearing a glass of some cordial. 
San Giorgio's movement in response failed miserably, draining the last 
trace of color from his very lips. 

*'I am desolated — " he panted. 

Very reluctantly she passed her arm behind the pillow and raised his 
head, herself holding the glass. 

"Your graciousness overwhelms," he began, and was obliged to leave 
the speech unfinished. 

With compressed mouth the girl rearranged the pillows and went back 
to her sewing. When San Giorgio slowly recovered she spoke again : 

"You have been ill six weeks, signore; it would be better that you 
should not talk." 

"Six weeks," he echoed dreamily. "Six weeks since De LaRuea 

* All rights reierred. 
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yacht came — Donna Emilia, does the island know yet that it was not I 
who showed the passage in the cliff, who brought the French?" 

"Signore, there is no one else suspected." 

The slim hand on the coverlet closed sharply. 

"It was not I. I came on De LaRue's yacht and brought our party as 
guests. There was no harm intended to Isola Bella; why, the island is 
mine, my own! The other boat was separate, strange to us as to you. 
Will they not understand? We were not politicians, we cared nothing 
for the Empire's plots. Simply we were cruising in the Mediterranean 
and I playfully invited them to visit my island as my guests. And then, 
the people refuse to let us land, they chatter of another boat on the other 
coast ; there is a night attack on us, a volley of bullets, and I am accused 
of selling Isola Bella." 

"Signore, at your trial " 

*'My trial ! I remember a ring of faces in the lantern-light, a storm of 
accusations, and trying to deny them while two or three bullet holes 
sucked my strength." 

"You fainted after the first questions. It was stated that you, al- 
though lord of Isola Bella, had become French through living in Paris 
since you were ten years old. That you had spent much of your fortune 
and, needing money, brought the French to despoil the chapel of those 
gems and paintings which are priceless. Your party was repelled on one 
side, upon which you told them of the secret cliff passage on the opposite 
coast; and through this they succeeded in carrying away the treasures. 
Owing to your wounds, you were captured." 

The level calmness of her tone contrasted vividly with the fiery anger 
that shook San Giorgio's weak frame. 

"I tell them it was the other ship that robbed the chapel; we came 
as peaceful visitors. I never was on the cliff side of the island. Some- 
one else betrayed the passage." 

"The evidence was believed enough, signore." 

"It lied ; I am not guilty." 

"I know that," she answered. 

More stunned than by any attack, he stared at her. 

"You know?" 

"I know, because my brother opened the cliff gate." 

San Giorgio's dark head sank back on the pillows, his dark eyes 
questioned hers in utter incredulity. 

"Valerio !" he gasped. 

"Valerio," she assented wearily. "You know nothing of us, signore; 
you have lived elsewhere. Valerio is a year younger than I, and ill. He 
will not live many months ; his hope of living those depends on going far 
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from here. He had little money, and he sold the Madonna of the chapel 
to some foreigners. I learned too late. That you chose the same night 
to visit Isola Bella was a mere chance." 

"You tell me this?" 

Emilia regarded him quietly. 

*'Yes, because no one to whom you repeat it will believe. Valerio is 
not here to be questioned. Moreover, they love him ; you are, in fact, a 
stranger.'* 

San Giorgio drew a quick breath. 

"And I must bear this disgrace forever? Is that your decision, my 
cousin?" 

"While Valerio lives," she corrected. "It will not be long, signore. 
Then I will tell the truth." 

Her absolute composure had the effect of leaving the other dazed. He 
lay still for some moments ; during which the shining needle went regu- 
larly in and out. As her lace sleeves fell back they disclosed the supple 
white wrists and the small fine hands which held the linen so firmly. 

"There is a little more. Donna Emilia," San Giorgio said presently, a 
slight smile curving his lip. "I know our Mediterranean people: of 
Sicily, of Corsica, of my own Isola Bella. If they have tried and con- 
victed me, they have also done something more." 

Emilia's head bent lower over her work. 

'"What was my punishment to be, my cousin?" 

"It would have been death for Valerio, signore; that is why — For 
you, because you are after all San Giorgio dell' Isola Bella, it is im- 
prisoFiment in this room forever." 

'That is why," he echoed, enlightened. "And you are my jailer, 
Donna Emilia?" 

"All Isola Bella would prevent your escape. This is your house, I am 
your kinswoman ; for that you are left in my hands." 

"Chateau-Duclos, Jacques de Marchant, I suppose they all believed me 
dead," he mused languidly. "They must be again in Paris; on the 
boulevards, in the old club— A pleasant city, is Paris." 

The girl glanced at him with a touch of anxiety, then rose and went 
to him. 

"This is for the fever, signore; drink." 

San Giorgio obeyed docilely, but put his hot hand detainingly on her 
cool one. 

"Donna Emilia, if I die, you will still clear my name when Valerio i.^ 
safe?" 

"That I swear, signore." She lifted to her lips the tiny ebony cross of 
her rosary. 
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Satisfied, he waited to recover strength for the next sentence ; and she 
waited also. 

"I have to thank you, my cousin, for your gracious care. You might 
not have explained so thoughtfully. I am grateful " 

Her calm broke ; she drew back so swiftly that the glass fell crashing to 
the floor between them. 

"How can you, how can you even in mockery?" she cried fiercely. 
"Do I not realize what I have done, what you must think? Oh, you are 
of us, of those whose veins run flame — ^who hate or live once and never 
forget. Your day will come, and you will watch for it no less bitterly 
because on the surface you play. I will not," she stopped abruptly as 
San Giorgio feebly held out the handkerchief that had fallen from her 
belt. 

"I am afraid that medicine stained it, my cousin," he murmured, and 
the darkness shut in again as his lashes fell before a spasm of pain. 

The white curtains fluttered into the room before the steady breath of 
the Sirocco, the rose vines about the windows rustled and whispered 
indignantly as one after another their tinted petals were sent whirling on 
airy voyages down the wind. 

"£ disse: lo vo, Marsilio, che tu muoja " 

The childish, monotonous drone came drowsily on the warm air, and 
with brightening eyes San Giorgio leaned forward to listen. 

"And I who taught them that!" he ejaculated. "At least, I taught it 
to my playmates. Dio, I had forgotten that so many years. I must see 
out." 

He surveyed the wide room eagerly, measuring the distance between 
his sofa and the window, then rose impulsively and commenced the 
transit. 

"I am almost well," he told himself firmly, "almost well " 

But nevertheless he was obliged to stop halfway to lean on the t)ack of 
a chair, and as he stood there some one tapped on the door. 

"Enter," called San Giorgio expectantly, a sparkle of mischief in his 
animated face. 

It was not Emilia who complied, however, nor old Maso her assistant. 
And although consciously San Giorgio had not seen the spare erect 
visitor since childhood, he needed no introduction. 

"Padre Guidol" he exclaimed, taking a step forward and holding out 
his hand warmly. 

The brown eyes of the old priest were very keen; he first heartily 
returned the clasp, then passed his arm around San Giorgio's shoulders 
and guided him towards a chair. 
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"By the window, please," insisted the invalid smilingly. "Consider 
that I have seen nothing beyond this room for two months, padre mio." 

The windows were deepset but low of sill; San Giorgio leaned back 
in Emilia's chair and gazed hungrily across the sunny stretch of field to 
the cobalt-blue sea all crested with glittering foam. The child's voice 
floated up again : 

"Disse Turpino: lo voglio fare il boja — " 

"I taught Marzio and Gaetano that," sighed San Giorgio. "Poor 
Pulci's romance served a boy's game. Cushions, mi padre?" as the other 
slipped the pillows from the couch behind him. "You are very good — 
to an outlaw." 

"The crime that keeps you here is not yours, signore ; let us not speak 
folly." 

San Giorgio's black eyes flashed wide. 

"You know, you know the truth ?" he demanded. 

The Padre Guido raised his hand deprecatingly. 

"I know nothing in a way that can aid you ; the confessional But as 
gentleman to gentleman." 

The history that had kept the cure of Isola Bella in the quiet island 
was not far from tragic; there were many points where these two 
nobles met, even after one's forty-five years among the peasants. 

"With two people in Isola Bella who understand," answered San 
Giorgio with his wonderful smile, "I am rich. You will come to see me 
often, non e vero? Even a prisoner may claim the consolation of the 
church. Tell me, Don Guido, how long do you imagine my cousin 
Valerio will remain in this world ?" 

"Not long, I hope. I cannot tell," was the grim reply. 

"One must have patience. Padre mio, I am ashamed to tax you so far, 
but I left my cigar-case on the couch." 

The other fetched the Russia-leather and silver toy. 

"You are in pain, signore," he commented, watching the white face. 

"Hence the cigar-case ; it is only when things are very troublesome that 
I smoke this abominable trash." 

"I wonder," he added, a trifle wistfully, "just how it will seem to be 
again so nothing hurts, anywhere. They are good shots, my people." 

"I will get you cigars, or anything you want," Padre Guido volun- 
teered curtly, his glance clouding with a singular expression. 

"Really?" San Giorgio exclaimed, looking up gratefully. "Then, 
padre mio, get me books. There are so many I want to show Donna 
Emilia, to read her. Consider how limited her fine mind in this place! 
Only yesterday I tried to amuse her with some lines from Athalie, and 
failed halfway. Thank you, thank you, Don Guido." 
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Padre Guido stirred uneasily, the doubt in his eyes increasing. 

"I will bring all you desire, certainly. You, you are causing Donna 
Emilia much anxiety, my son." 

"/ am causing Donna Emilia anxiety !" 

"How can it be otherwise? Let us be frank; you have suffered, are 
suffering intolerably, and never yet did a San Giorgio suffer but some one 
paid. And never was one more dangerous than when he played at con- 
cealment. I remember when Onofrio di San Giorgio brought home the 
friend who had deceived him — . Bah, such things should be forgotten !" 
He shuddered and shook his head impatiently. "Signore, as a child your 
temper was not to be dared ; you cannot blind Emilia to the day of reckon- 
ing to come. For the people loved your name ; when they learn the truth 
you will be unquestioned and absolute master of the island." 

San Giorgio tossed the end of his cigarette out the window and gazed 
undecidedly at the cigar-case. 

"We have gentle reputations, we of my house," he remarked. "I have 
assured Donna Emilia that I deeply appreciate her marvellous nursing, her 
kindness in accompanying some of my long hours, her consideration in 
telling me all she might have concealed. What more must I say?" 

"Signore, she is a woman." 

"Undoubtedly; et aprisf 

Padre Guido made a gesture of despair and remained silent. San 
Giorgio looked out of the window in apparent contentment, but after a 
while he put out his hand toward the Russia-leather case. 

"That means you are again in pain?" asked his companion. 

"Always, more or less; just now, more. Do you fancy, padre mio, 
that one could find an Italian edition of Moliere, in Messina. Donna 
Emilia speaks no French." 

"Signore," cried Padre Guido, "Signore, what do you plan to do?" 

"Nothing," returned San Giorgio coolly. "Just, nothing." The un- 
lighted cigarette crumbled between his suddenly closed fingers, his brows 
tangled. 

"The water? You are faint " 

"No ; call Maso, please," he gasped. "It will not last " 

Padre Guido vanished. 

It was not Maso, but Emilia who entered a moment later. San Giorgio 
was lying on his cushions, heavy dark circles beneath his eyes, his colorless 
lips set. She carried a glass of some cordial and crossed swiftly to him, 
herself scarcely less pale. 

"I am so much trouble, my cousin," he apologized. 

"You should not have walked here alone," she said in sharp reproach. 
You should have called Maso, signore. You will kill yourself." 
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"Addio a Cesare di San Giorgio? No not yet, signorina," and as she 
took the glass from him, he smiled into her eyes. "You are most kind 
to me, my cousin." 

"I deserve it," she answered quietly. "But you might spare me while 
you suffer these attacks, for I have enough in witnessing." 

"If I spoke in good faith " 

She lifted her eyebrows incredulously and turned away to arrange the 
curtains, shake up the pillows of the couch and set all right with feminine 
orderliness. He followed the grace of her movements admiringly, the 
faint color creeping back to his face. 

"Donna Emilia, is it permitted to ask if you have heard from Valerio?" 
he. inquired, after a while. 

"I have not, signore." 

"My people still detest me?" 

"Signore, they wipe their lips after speaking your name." 

San Giorgio's breathing quickened involuntarily. 

"Do you think if I spoke to them now — without accusing Valerio — if I 
told them clearly of my real visit here with my friends, that they would 
believe me?" 

"No, signore." 

"One must have patience, evidently," he replied, the briefest pause 
before he spoke. "But when my day comes " 

Emilia turned to him then, trembling, wide-eyed; one hand over her 
heart. 

"When it comes," she repeatedly eagerly. "When it comes, what will 
you do? Signore, what will you do?" 

It was Padre Guido's question again, and received the same answer, 
the same surprised shrug. 

"Nothing; just nothing. Why, am I so forbidding, my cousin?" 

"You are a San Giorgio. Oh, we have earned it ; I do not complain." 

He laughed outright, meeting the girl's defiant eyes with the amused 
steadiness of his own. 

"Perhaps I am a modern San Giorgio, signorina. Pardon, may I 
smoke; it comes back a little? And I wonder if you would stay a 
golden moment; let me watch you sewing. I want to consult you as to 
the list of books Padre Guido is to bring." 

Emilia went slowly to the chair opposite. 

"The books," she echoed vaguely. 

"The books which are to pass the hours; I have a premonition that 
there will be many hours. Ah, and that other window looks into the 
street. I need to study Isola Bella." 
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In three days Padre* Guido brought the books, and San Giorgio 
thanked him charmingly. 

"With these, padre mio, and being able to watch my village each day, 
I am surfeited with diversions," he smiled. 

Padre Guido retired a little more sallow than usual. 

"He must design something not to be endured," he confided to Emilia 
gloomily. " *Un San Giorgio ridente '" 

And Emilia nodded silent assent. She knew the old saying quoted; 
knew also that her prisoner laughed most on his hardest days. 

Life in the Castello had already begun to settle into a regfular routine. 
As the third month glided into the fourth, the fourth into the fifth, this 
way of living pushed the old father out of tangibility. San Giorgio read 
aloud to Emilia or chatted with Padre Guido, gave them vivid stories of 
the France he had left in the glory of the first Empire; and watched 
Isola Bella from his window. 

This last amusement never failed. Quite soon he learned to recognize 
the faces of all those who passed, even the flocks of rosy dark children. 
Emilia never had to tell him more than once their names or little his- 
tories. But the window was above the street, and heavily shaded with 
draperies ; no one ever looked up to the watcher. 

Meanwhile San Giorgio gained strength, the attacks of pain grew less 
violent and frequent. One day when the door was carelessly left un- 
locked, he strolled into the next room and startled the household by 
awakening an ancient piano found there. He could play ; the feeble in- 
strument under his fingers became a glory of sound. 

"You must go back," Emilia panted, finding him. 

"At your order, signorina. Only, I may come here again ?" 

She shook her head, stirring all the odd glints of gold in the massive 
dark braids wound around and around it ; avoiding San Giorgio's velvet 
eyes. But next morning Maso moved the pi'ano into the other room. 

"Music of Lucifer," reluctantly fascinated Isola Bella called the sounds 
that escaped through many a drowsy hour. 

In the sixth month, when all the island was harvesting joyously, San 
Giorgio made a proposition. He was seated by his window, as usual, 
and Emilia was busied opposite with the inevitable sewing. 

"My cousin, I have made Isola Bella a model prisoner, have I not? 
Except, of course, for the trouble my illness gave you and which I shall 
never cease to regret. Do you not think I might ask a little indulgence ?" 

"Signore?" Emilia breathed inquiringly. The noonday heat had set a 
richer crimson on her cheeks and lips, a rose was tucked in her hair by 
San Giorgio's especial request. 

"You see it scarcely hurts me at all to walk now, and even this charm- 
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ing room becomes a trifle monotonous when you are not here. Suppose 
you let me out for an hour or so these moonlit nights? I will come back 
and no one will suspect/' 

"They might believe you escaping, fire at you " 

San Giorgio winced reminiscently. 

"If they shoot again, Donna Emilia, I hope it is more straight— or 
less. But I would take that chance. Ah, and I will beg you to do another 
thing for me. Pasquale Forti is too old for that work of harvesting he is 
doing; I have observed him. Will you commission some one to buy him 
one of those ridiculous gray donkeys they prefer? I will tell Padre 
Guido how to use my check at Messina, and you could let Pasquale be- 
lieve it a gift from you." 

Her hands fell in her lap as she gazed at him. 

"Signore, signore, Pasquale was one of the two who voted for your 
death!" 

"What of that? You will inform me next that I cannot send a hun- 
dred lire or so to the widow of that poor Gaetano who was drowned last 
week, merely because I saw him put this troublesome bullet in my side." 

"You mean to do that?" 

"Yes. See, I have been a careless lord of my island for so long; only 
now I appreciate it. And now I have lost it. When my day comes, 
cousin, what I shall value very much will be the friendship of the lame 
Syndic Marzio Russo ; he whom I taught // Morgante Maggiore when 
we were boys. Such tact he has, such patience with disputes and anxieties. 
One has time to notice, here." 

Emilia turned away her head and the tears fell down her face. 

"Do you want very much to go out, signore?" she asked, her exquisite 
voice blurred. 

"Very much, my cousin," returned the unseeing San Giorgio, his eyes 
on the sunbright street where the pigeons cooed and strutted. 

She folded her work methodically, then. rose. San Giorgio imitated 
her and held open the door with his delightful touch of ceremony. 

"^ rivederci, signorina ; my gratitude for a delicious hour." 

Left alone, he paused for a moment undecidedly. Only one distinct 
sound pierced the noonday hush ; the voice of a child singing an old, old 
ballad of giant and knight and battle, singing in Florentine pure as San 
Giorgio's own. Smiling, he moved to the window above the field and 
looked down, leaning on the broad sill. 

"You should be Marzio Russo's son," he remarked lazily. 

The diminutive boy stared back, speechless. 

"You know me, Jorio?" 

"// signer traditore," came the swift reply. 
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San Giorgio winced and flushed. 

"I am not that, Jorio, as you will learn some day. Stay here a while 
and talk to me." 

"No, signore." 

"Why?" 

"Because the signore brought the French here and sold the miraculous 
Madonna who made Teresa well of the fever." 

"That is not true." 

The bare brown toes were dug into the sandy field, silent conviction 
spoke in every line. San Giorgio sighed and reached for a plate of sweet- 
meats on the table. 

"Stay, I will give you cakes." 

"No, signore." 

"I," boyish mischief lit the fine dark face, "I will teach you the rest of 
that song you have." 

"Signore?" 

"Of Orlando and Carlomagno. You stay?" 

"Signore " 

San Giorgio rested his folded arms on the ledge and gravely began to 
recite Pulci's romance. The child sat down on the ground, mesmerized, 
helpless. 

An hour later when Emilia pushed open the door, they were still busy. 

"My cousin ?" San Giorgio exclaimed, turning laughingly. "So soon ; 
I am favored indeed " 

Her expression as she leaned against the wall halted him abruptly. 

"I have ruined all," she said, with the frozen cabn of the first day he 
saw her. "Signore, I have no way to clear your name now." 

"Valerio?" 

"He has nothing to do with it, I have been to see Marzio Russo and 
Gian Berti; I asked them to permit that you go out a little every 
day " 

San Giorgio quietly set a chair for her and poured a goblet of the cool 
spring water. 

"Do not distress yourself, my cousin. They refused?" 

She covered her face with her small hands. 

"Worse, worse. They refused, and they thought — they fancy I pity 
you too much. They say it is natural; we are kinsmen and you have 
suffered. Maso has talked " 

"Cousin, they think no wrong of you !" 

The menace that slipped like steel through the silk and velvet voice 
was distinctly not modern ; Emilia shrank even although it was not for her. 

"No, no; how should they? But do you not understand? When I tell 
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the^truth they will not believe; they will say we invented that story and 
waited Valerio's death so he could not deny." 

"Padre Guido?" 

"He knows nothing he can use." 

San Giorgio looked away, his old pallor creeping back. 

"Never mind," he answered. "When you give me permission we will 
find a way to prove the facts. You — pardon me — exaggerate a trifle, 
perhaps." 

She lifted her head to regard him. 

"You play, signore?" 

"Perhaps. But I have not struggled back to existence to miss my day 
after all. I will have it." His smile flashed out again. 

Emilia shivered. 

"Yes you will have it. Let me think, let me search." 

"Surely, but first I beg you to take this; in your great kindness you 
exhaust yourself." 

As once before, she drew back so hastily that the glass crashed to the 
ground. 

"Not to-day," she cried passionately. "Not now! Signore, however 
you hate me, can you not see I am in earnest now and cease to mock me 
for a while? If you would be frank one hour; if you would threaten, 
rage, speak! 'San Giorgio ridente' — I know what must lie behind the 
laughter; what you feel towards me, who deceived Isola Bella and 
brought you to this." 

"You know nothing about it at all, my cousin, if you will pardon me. 
Why should I hate you ? You shield your brother ; good, it is the woman 
who fights for her own whom I admire. And I admire you very much, 
Donna Emilia." 

She passed her handkerchief across her eyes and moved to the door. 
As San Giorgio opened it for her, she looked full into his face. 

"What will you do?" she whispered. "On your day, what will you do?" 

"Nothing," he answered gently. "Just nothing." 

She bent her head wearily and passed out. 

When the dusk had fallen completely, she returned. San Giorgio's 
caressing fingers were drawing the magnificent chords of the Sonata 
Pathetique from the old piano, tapestrying the twilight with the rich 
violets and crimsons of sound, but at the snap of the latch he turned. 

"I have found the way," she announced, remaining on the threshold. 
"Signore, I will write to Valerio and bid him send me a letter telling the 
truth ; a letter not to be used until — it cannot harm him. They will be- 
lieve that," 

"Undoubtedly," San Giorgio replied serenely. "That occurred also to 
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me as the best way, my cousin ; but naturally it was not for me to suggest. 
I owe another debt to your goodness. Only " 

They were indistinct figures to one another in the dusk, yet Emilia 
knew his reflective smile. 

Signore?" 

"I will not be rude enough to question his assent." 

"He will not dare refuse me," she answered dully. "Signore, you can 
read him so well, and yet ask me to believe in a forgiving San Giorgio." 

He made a gesture of disclaimer. 

"But no, my cousin; I never asked that. Indeed, I am afraid I am 
not at all of a forgiving disposition. It is only that I understand the 
other points of view, and when one quite understands the other man's 
point of view there is rarely anything to forgive. E veto?" 

"No, it is not true. What you say there is not natural, is folly." 

"Well," returned San Giorgio composedly, "from what I learn of the 
traditions of my house, it is to be hoped that we are unnatural, not the 
normal. What a world it would be, my cousin!" 

Emilia stepped back and closed the door between. 

The days went on, differing from one another as little as the roses 
that bloomed in brief generations around the windows. San Giorgio dis- 
covered a new emplo)rment in teaching Emilia French. More and more 
he drew the affairs of the village into his hands through Padre Guido, 
until all unknowingly Isola Bella was governed by the seigneur as of old. 

But, although San Giorgio made no complaint, the long confinement 
told and his recovery was very slow. 

When the imprisonment had lasted nearly a year, at the end of a par- 
ticularly bad day Padre Guido stopped in the middle of a sentence to 
scrutinize the face set cameo-like against the sunset-tinted square of the 
window. 

"Go on, please," directed San Giorgio, after waiting a moment. 
"Pietro Aldi's fishing boat " 

"You are ill; you are losing," the other said irrelevantly. "Signore, 
up to a certain point you gained strength ; now you are losing." 

"It has been a hot summer, padre mio," was the tranquil reply. "And 
Valerio does not hasten his answer. I believe I am tired, to-night." 

Padre Guido stood up, his face quite pale. 

"It is a crime which goes on," he exclaimed hotly. "Signore, I know 
well enough that you play with us, that you mean none of this grace of 
speech and patience ; but you have won for all that. I, I grow almost to 
hate Isola Bella when I see you. Signore, I myself will go in search 
of Valerio and force him to speak I " he broke oflE aghast, as a long 
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shout rang from the seashore and all the village rose in a great answer- 
ing cry. 

"What?" he gasped. 

Louder and louder swelled the chorus of cries and shouts; doors 
crashed, women's voices called shrilly, the rush of many feet increased. 

"La Madonno . Nostra Signora .// signorino e qui '' 

"What?" faltered Padre Guido again. 

San Giorgio turned his velvet black eyes on the other. 

"If our Valerio is actively untruthful, my captivity will probably end 
in scarlet," he answered coolly. "I think he has returned." 

Padre Guido stared blankly, then literally fled from the room. Quite 
alone, San Giorgio leaned on the windowsill, and saw the crowd sweep 
and circle into the little plaza opposite around a laughing young man 
whom they left before Marzio Russo and the elders of the village. 

"He has brought them home," cried a dozen hysterical voices. "The 
Santa Madre — the gems " 

"Silence," commanded Marzio Russo loudly ; and the sudden hush fell, 
the ring formed as San Giorgio had seen happen on his own first night 
of return. "Signorino, you have found the treasures that were sold?" 

"But they were never sold," protested Valerio gayly. "They were 
merely loaned." 

Stupefaction chained all. 

"Loaned, as I tell you. Listen, my children, and you, Signor Russo; 
you know that I had to leave Isola Bella or die of the fever, and I had no 
money for travel. So when an English madman offered me a fortune for 
permission to take the chapel treasures to some exhibition and have them 
copied, I seized that. To die at nineteen; pah— one shudders 1 But I 
knew you would never consent, signori, so we planned a little joke and 
pretended to steal them. After all, they are not yours or mine; they are 
San Giorgio's, and not at all would our Parisian Marchese heed. Oh, 
there is no use of being angry ; it is all over. Moreover, I go back to 
France to-night and leave you in peace. I have brought you a barrel of 
richer wine than grows on Isola Bella ; have it up and forget all this." 

But there was neither festival nor forgetfulness in the faces which 
stared at him. 

"And San Giorgio?" asked Marzio Russo, in the absolute stillness. 

"San Giorgio? What has he to do with it? It was wretchedly bad 
luck that he should choose that night to come here. Of course I knew 
he could explain if you confused us ; and the confusion helped me. Has 
he gone back to his Paris?" 

The significance of the continued hush slowly dawned in his expression 
as he looked around. 
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"What of San Giorgio?" he repeated. 

Padre Guido stepped into the central space, his lean fine jaw set. 

"I will tell you of San Giorgio," he declared clearly. "You have 
enough to hear and learn, my people, one and all. Now, listen." 

He told them; and while he spoke the stealthy twilight descended, 
veiling man from man in the gray dusk. He told each one of the gifts 
and hidden kindnesses, whose care had supplied the harvest marred by 
rain; he spared them nothing of the long weeks of pain, the year of 
unrelieved captivity, the denied wish for an hour of freedom in his own 
island. He spoke of the days at the window, the unfailing patience and 
dignity; and last of the light charm of speech. There he lingered, and 
out in the crowd a girl broke into nervous sobbing. 

" *San Giorgio ridente " he quoted meaningly. "Go make your 

peace with him — if you can." 

Silence succeeded. It was dark now, and through the dark Valerio 
cried out sharply : 

"What do you mean ? Why do you hold me ?" 

"To wait the judgment of the signore?" breathed a strained voice at 
his side. 

"The master of Isola Bella decides," said Marzio Russo's shaken tones. 
"Why are we standing here?" 

At last the tension snapped and Isola Bella burst into uproar as the 
crowd by one impulse turned toward the doors of the Castello. 

San Giorgio moved from his window as a latch clicked and a ray of 
light shot across the room. On the nearest table Emilia set down her 
lamp, swaying as she stood. 

"You know?" she asked faintly, her hand pressed on her heart. "You 
heard?" 

"Surely, my cousin." 

"It is your day ; what will you do ?" 

"Nothing," answered San Giorgio gently. "Just, nothing. I love you, 
Emilia. 

The excited voices, the trampling feet, were at the building itself now. 
Emilia flung out her hands to keep him away, her eyes a dark fire. 

"Even now, even yet? Do not touch me. If that is how you meant to 
hurt me, take your victory. I love you, love you, Cesare di San Giorgio ; 
I would give the rest of my life for these last months over again. I 
knew you played, but I loved you. And I hate Valerio who tricked us 
both. Go back to Paris; here in this room I live out my years. 'San 
Giorgio ridente' ; you will have laughter enough remembering me — show 
pity to Valerio." 

The feet and voices were at the door ; she sank into the nearest chair 
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and hid her face on her arm. 

"I tried to tell you," he said, and turned to meet his visitors. 

After all they found very few words, the crowd of eager, shaken men 
that poured into the room. Padre Guido asked simply if he had heard, 
and San Giorgio nodded toward the window ; then Valerio was pushed to 
the front and the cousins left facing each other. 

"It is, I think, the first time we have met, Don Valerio," San Giorgio 
remarked pleasantly. "The occasion is unfortunately rather melo- 
dramatic." 

Valerio drew a quick breath of relief. He was decidedly pale and 
nervous, knowing his fellow-countrymen, but San Giorgio was reassur- 
ingly modem. 

"It has been a wretched mistake, Signor Marchese/' he responded, 
groping for the right words. "Of course, I never dreamed of serious 
harm to you — I left so hurriedly — and I had to get away from Isola 
BeUa." 

"Of course; pray say no more," the other assented serenely; but he did 
not offer his hand, and the intent watchers saw the omission perfectly. 
"I understand you are returning to France ?" 

"To-night, signore," Valerio replied eagerly. "If you consent " 

"I? What have I to do with your movements, Don Valerio? Only 
before you go, I will ask you to honor me with your approval of my 
approaching marriage to your sister, Donna Emilia de Loria." 

A gasp came from the crowd, the dazed Padre Guido wiped his brow. 
All looked from the motionless girl to the smiling San Giorgio. 

"Signor Marchese, I we are honored," stammered Valerio, . 

stunned. 

"Thank you," the brilliant eyes swept the people. "And I will ask 
you to accept my house in Paris as a wedding gift, Don Valerio ; I will 
not need it, for I shall pass my life at Isola Bella." 

"Signore!" cried Marzio Russo impulsively, then constraint gave way 
and the wave rolled over San Giorgio with southern violence. 

Remorse, admiration, the old loyalty and reverence; the din of voices, 
the passionate apologies and protests, the actual tears — so Isola Bella 
made her peace. Padre Guido shamelessly dried his eyes in public, old 
Pasquale Forti made solemn avowal of his intention to sell the donkey 
and buy candles for the Madonna unless the signore could pardon the 
vote of that dark night. 

When the room was finally cleared again and the people withdrew to 
wild rejoicing, some one came to kneel by the chair where Emilia still 
lay veiled in her own black hair. 

"My day," said San Giorgio tenderly, and drew her into his arms. 
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The Breadwinner 

A Tale of Sussex 

By Perceval Gibbon'-' 

THE noonday bivouac was in a shady place nigh-hand the road, 
where a group of solemn trees made a shadow on the dusty 
grass. It was a day of robust heat; the sky arched cloudless 
over Sussex, and the road was soft with white dust that rose like smoke 
under the feet. Trotter no sooner saw the place than he called a halt 
and dropped his bundle. The Signor smiled lividly and followed suit; 
Bill, the dog, lay down forthwith and panted. 

"Look at 'im !" said Trotter. "Just look at 'im, will yer I 'E aint car- 
ried no bundle ; 'e aint got to unpack no grub. And there *e lies, for us 
to wait on 'im." 

*' Where ees da beer?" demanded the Signor, who had the immediate 
mind. 

The word drew Trotter from his wrongs, and together the men untied 
the shabby bundles and set forth their food. 

They made a queer picture in that quiet place of English green. Trot- 
ter still wore tights, with hobnailed boots to walk in and a rusty billy- 
cock hat for shelter to his head. He somewhat clung to this garb, though 
his tumbling days were over. One had only to look at his bloated, pouchy 
face to see how drink and sloth had fouled his joints and slacked his 
muscles. Never again could he spread the drugget in a village street and 
strut about it on his hands for the education of a rustic audience. But 
the uniform he still wore; he seemed to think it gave him some claim to 
indulgent notice. The Signor in his own way, was not less in contrast 
with his background. His lean, predatory face and capacious smile went 
fitly with the shabby frockcoat and slouched hat he affected. He carried 
a fiddle under his arm, but the most he could do was strum on it with his 
thumb. Together, they made a couple that anyone would look twice at, 
and no one care to meet in a lonely place. 

Ball, the dog, shared none of their picturesque quality. An uglier dog 
never went footsore. A dozen breeds cropped out here and there on his 
hardy body; his coat was distantly suggestive of a collie; his tail of a 

* All rights reserved. 
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terrier. But something of width between the patient eyes and bluntness 
in the scarred muzzle spoke to a tough and hardy ancestor in his dis- 
creditable pedigree, as though a lady of his house had once gone away 
with a bulldog. His part in the company was to do tricks outside beer 
houses. When the Signor's strumming had gathered a little crowd, 
Trotter would introduce Bill. 

"Lydies and gents all," he would say, "with yore kind permission, I 
will now introduce to yer the world-famous wolf-'ound Boris, late of the 
Bamum menagerie in New York. 'E will commence 'is exhibition of 
animal intelligence by waltzin' to the strines of Yankee Doodle on the 
vi'lin." 

Then the Signor would strum on two strings of the fiddle, smiling the 
while a smile that no woman should see, and Bill would waltz laboriously 
on his hind legs. After that he would walk on his front legs, throw 
somersaults, find a hidden handkerchief, and so on. And between each 
piece of clowning, he would go round with Trotter's hat to collect cop- 
pers. Bill was an honest dog, and a fairly big one as well, and when a 
man tried to ignore the hat, he had a way of drawing back his lips from 
his splendid teeth which by itself was frequently worth as much to the 
treasury as all his other tricks put together. But the truth of it was, it 
was a feeble show, a scanty, pitiful show ; and only the gross truculence 
of Trotter and the venomous litheness of the Signor withheld the average 
yokel from saying so flatly. 

But it gave them enough to live on and drink on. At any rate. Trotter 
grew fat and the Signor grew thinner. Bill depended on what they had 
left when they were satisfied ; it was little enough. He begged at cot- 
tages on his own account, sometimes ; sitting up in the attitude of men- 
dicancy till something was thrown to him. Occasionally, too, he stole 
fowls or raided a butcher's shop. Then Trotter and the Signor would 
disown him vociferously to the bereaved one, and hasten on to come up 
with him before he had eaten it all. He preferred being beaten to going 
hungry, so they never caught him till he had fed full. Biut what troubled 
him most was the tramping, the long dusty stages afoot in country where 
the unsociable villages lay remote from each other, and the roads were 
hot and long. A man can outwalk any other animal. After thirty miles, 
a horse is nowhere and the man is still going, but even fifteen miles 
leaves the ordinary dog limp and sorry. And then, when every bone in 
him was aching, a wretched village might poke up at an elbow of the 
way, and there would be dancing to do and his whole fatuous repertoire 
to accomplish, while his legs were soft under him with weariness. 

Trotter took his heavy boots off; he threw one at Bill. 

It was a pleasant spot. Where they sat, in a bay of shade, they could 
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see a far reach of rich land, bright in the sunshine and dotted with wood, 
stretching back to where the high shoulder of the downs shut out the sea. 

The two men ate in much contentment, passing the bottle to and fro. 

Bill waited for them to have done and fling him his share. In common 
with all Bohemians, he liked regular meals. 

"That dog's goin' silly," said Trotter, looking at him where he lay. 

"Oh, him!" said the Signer. 

"He's bin loafin' a furlong be'ind all the momin'," said Trotter. "Yer 
know if he was to get lazy, it 'ud be a poor lookout for us. He's bin 
spoilt, that dog 'as — spoilt with indulgence. Soon as we stop for a spell 
-Hoh, he plops down on 'is belly and 'angs on for us to chuck 'im a bit of 
grub. Might be a man by the ways of 'im, 'stead of a dog. Now I don't 
'old with spoilin' dogs." 

"Pass da beer," requested the Signor. 

Bill looked up with concern, for Trotter was filling his pipe; the meal 
was at an end. 

"Yus, yer can look," snarled Trotter. "You'll wait, you will." 

He began to pack up the bread and meat again in the towel where it 
belonged. 

"Think you've got yer rights, don't yer?" he growled, as he swept the 
fragments together. "No dog comes them games on me — Hey, get out, 
ye brute I" 

Bill had walked over and was now helping himself to the food that lay 
between Trotter's very hands. Trotter clenched a bulging red fist and 
hauled off to knock him away. But Bill had some remainder of the skill, 
as well as the ferocity, of the fighting dog in him. He snapped sideways 
in a purposeful silence, met the swinging first adroitly, and sank his fine 
teeth cruelly in the fat wrist. 

"Hey! Signor, Signor !" howled Trotter. "Kick 'im orf, can't yer! 
Ow, o-o-ow !" 

Bill let him go as the Signor approached, but the kick that was meant 
for him spent itself in the air. Again he snapped, with that sideways 
striking action of the big bony head, and the Signor shrieked like a 
woman and sprang away. 

Bill watched the pair of them for half a minute, as they took refuge 
among the trees, and both saw the glint of his strong teeth as he stared 
after them. Then he finished the food at his ease, while they cursed and 
whimpered from a distance. 

" '£'s mad," moaned Trotter. " 'Es 'ad a stroke. An' we'll j^jig^^ro- 
phobia from 'im as like as not." ool islJoiT 

He nursed his bitten wrist tenderly. .^^j^ ^ ^^^ ^j 
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"Look at my laig!" babbled the Signer. "It is a sacred bite, an' all-a 
da trouser tore. Wat da hell you fool wid da dog for, you big fool?" 

" 'He was pinchin' the grub," growled Trotter. " 'E's ^mad. Look 
at 'im, lyin' down on mv coat. 'Ere, Bill! Cjoo' dog, then. Good ole 
feller!"' 

Bill took no notice of the blandishments of Trotter, but presently he 
rose and strolled off to where a little pond stood in the corner of a field. 

" 'E's drinkin'," reported Trotter, who had stolen from cover to make 
observations. "So 'e can't be mad. Mad dogs won't look at water. Go 
into fits if they sees it. " 'Ere, Signor, let's make a grab for those bun- 
dles before 'e gets back." 

Bill rejoined them while they were yet stuffing their shabby posses- 
sions together. 

The Signor moved behind Trotter and Trotter picked up a boot. But 
Bill was calm and peaceful again. He lay down in the grass and wagged 
his tail cheerfully. 

"Bill, ole fellow," said Trotter, in tones of conciliation, and Bill wagged 
again. 

" 'Ell, I can't make nothing of it," confessed Trotter blankly. "Must 
have gone sort o' temp'ry insane, like the sooicides. But — well, we'll be 
even with 'im before all's over." 

And the lean Signor's sidelong look at the dog was full of menace. 

They reached another village before dark, a village with a good pros- 
perous alehouse, and here Bill showed quite his old form. He waltzed, 
he threw somersaults, he found handkerchiefs, he carried the hat; his 
docility was all that Trotter and the Signor could have asked. They 
cleared one and sevenpence out of his triclcs, and would have stayed to 
drink it; but Bill walked calmly on up the road and barely gave them 
time enough to buy food. 

They cursed him lavishly ; the Signor raved in a hot frenzy ; but they 
dared not lose him. The dog led them at an easy pace and they labored 
after him furiously, while a great pale moon mounted in the sky and the 
soft night deepened over the fields. 

He let them down at last at an end of grass where a few of last year's 
straw ricks afforded lodging for the night. Both the men were tired 
enough to be glad of the respite and they sank down in the shadow of a 
rick with little talk. 

"It gets me," Trotter said, "The dog's a danger. 'E ought to be 
drownded." 

The Signor snarled. "An' us ?" he demanded. "We go to work, eh ? 
You pick da grass-a to make-a da hay and me — I drive-a da cart, eh? 
Oh, Trottair, you fool !" 
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" 'Ere Icf s 'avc some grub and stow the jaw for a bit," said Trotter. 

He had bread and meat, bought in a hurry at the tail of the village while 
Bin receded down the road. 

As soon as he laid it bare. Bill growled. 

'T'row heem some, queeck," cried the Signor. 

Bill caught the loaf and settled down to it with an appetite. Trotter 
stared at him with a gape. 

"Well, blow me!" he said. " 'Ave we come to feedin' the Noomin' dog 
before we feeds ourselves? 'As the beggar struck for that? I s'pose 
'ell be wantin' wages next." 

"Oh, shutta da gab!" snapped the Signor. 

"That's all very well," retorted Trotter. "But I'm an Englishman, I 
am. You're only a furriner ; you're used to bein' put upon. But I'm ' 

Bill growled again and rose to his feet Trotter tossed him a piece of 
the meat. 

All that was long ago. Now if you stray through the South of Eng- 
land during the months between May and October, you may yet meet Bill 
and his companions. Trotter still wears tights, but he is thinner and 
much more wholesome to see ; but the Signor has added a kind of shiny 
servility to his courtly Italian manner. 

Bill is sleek and fat 

And now, when they come to rest at noonday, you will see, if you 
watch them, that before Trotter takes his boots off he feeds the dog. 
And the Signor fetches him water. 



Ill 
In Skeleton Pool 

The Story of a Raftsman 

By Frank H. Sweet* 

DUE north is the general direction of the Brazeau River, but it takes 
one very sharp turn to the west, and in the angle is "The Devil's 
Elbow," which is so much a terror to raftsmen that none but the 
boldest will hire for the Brazeau drive. 

Beneath the surges of its great eddy, Skeleton Pool, the bones of many 
drowned men are supposed to drift endlessly around; and he is a past 
master of river-craft who can boast truly of having safely run the Elbow 
twice or thrice. 

It is difficult to convey in words a picture of so complicated a phe- 
nomenon as the Elbow. Unless the reader can be made to realize the 
configuration of the ground, the surge of the river against the precipice, 
the fury with which it hurls off the eddy toward Tower Island, and tiie 
remorselessness of that whirlpool's grasp and assault on such timiber cribs 
as enter it, he will not quite tmderstand Duncan Stewart's adventure. 

Rumiing out of a low-lying, timbered country, the Brazeau's course 
is intercepted by the face of a plateau some three hundred feet higher. 
Into this bluff, which elsewhere descends less precipitously, the torrent, 
by many ages of persistence, has cut an angle as a huge carpenter's 
square might fit. Three pines, bunched just at the apex of this angle, 
and conspicuous as the only trees on the upper level, swinging their long 
arms out over the sheer cliff, there sliced straight down as a stick is by 
a bay-knife. Almost incessantly these long arms seem to gesticulate in 
the current of air rushing up out of the chasm. 

Opposite this, some four hundred feet distant, the face of Tower Is- 
land rises straight about one hundred feet; and on every side, but one, 
shoots up as suddenly. It divided the Brazeau into rapids of nearly equal 
descent; but the North or Devil's Elbow Channel has the "draw," and 
takes most of the water. 

The trick of running a crib of logs safely through is to gain the south 
channel, which, unless the crib gets into the mild eddy at the foot of 
Tower Island, quickly hurries the timber into the calm reach a mile 
below. 

•AU rightf NMnred. 
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Here high spring wagons wait, at a tavern kept by the Widow Black, 
to carry the raftsmen back to the head. 

Sometimes, at long intervals, a wagon laden with men rattles by with- 
out a cheery song. In such a case, it is a fair inference that some gang, 
failing to catch the south channel, and having missed the turn at the 
dreadful angle, are being whirled away dead down the river, or rolled 
among the vexed bones in the depths of Skeleton Pool. 

Not that the Elbow is certain death. Probably five cribs out of six get 
safely through, or lose but one or two men. I believe this to be often- 
est the result of sudden changes in the river's action, though raftsmen 
insist that all depends on the judgment, strength and nerve of a crew. 

For this run each crib carries four men and eight sweeps — four at each 
end. If carried into the Elbow Channel, all hands, when near the angle, 
take to the sweeps at the rear. 

Just as the crib's front seems likely to crash against the precipice the 
stern begins to wheel down, and the men assist this action of the current. 
If they miss here, and are borne sideways away instead of stern down, 
the crib does not get close enough ashore, and the thrust from the preci- 
pice commonly carries them into the raving edge of the whirlpool. 

There the crib tisually is wrenched instantly to pieces or plunged so 
deep that the men are swept off. In this case they are wholly beyond 
rescue, and are drowned. 

Well-made cribs have been known to wheel, tossed like corks in the 
pool, for ten days before breaking up; but never, perhaps, except once, 
did one of these sad derelicts carry a living man. 

In the summer of 1868, at the beginning of my apprenticeship to a 
surveyor, I was sent up the Brazeau. Duncan Stewart was my chief. 

*'A better fellow than Stewart never lived," my master had said. "Years 
ago he was given to drink, but now he's quite reformed. He hasn't 
touched a drop for two years." 

"I'm giving him this job," my master went on, "partly because he'll do 
it well, partly because he'll do it cheaply, and partly because I want to 
help a lame dog over a stile. 

"But mind, you're my apprentice, and while you give due obedience 
to Mr. Stewart, it's your duty to let me know promptly if anything goes 
wrong. After all's said, it is impossible to place perfect confidence in 
a man who was long lost in drink." 

I liked Stewart from the start. He was kind and friendly; he took 
pains to teach me, and often entrusted me with the transit, taking the 
chain himself. 

"I mean to make a surveyor of you before this job's done," he would 
say. 
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Ever3rthing went well until we camped at the Widow Black's. Next 
morning we were driven up to "the head." Some of the men, though they 
were not drunk, had obtained whiskey at the tavern. Stewart seemed out 
of sorts. No doubt he was tortured by the smell of and the craving for 
liquor. 

That afternoon after starting the new line, Stewart left me to run it, 
saying that he would see the camp put in shape for the long stay which 
we had to make there. When I came back at night he was sleeping. He 
slept while I took supper; and when I turned in beside him he made no 
stir. 

The men were whispering, and I thought them "up to something," but 
my fatigue was greater than my curiosity, and, in spite of the mosquitoes, 
I was soon sound asleep. 

"Ned! Mr. Ned! Wake up! Rouse, rouse, there's trouble breeding!" 

I sat up to find old John Shouldice shaking me. 

"What's up, John?" 

'^They're all drunk except me." 

"Drank?" 

"Drunk as fools ! The surveyor, too." 

"Mr. Stewart? Impossible!" 

"Yes, Mr. Stewart himself. Burns and Fletcher put six bottles into 
their packs this morning. The surveyor had some. Now it's all gone, 
and they're wild for more." 

"Well, they can't get any; that's one good thing." 

"They're going back to the widow's." 

"But they can't in the state they're in. It's five miles after they cross." 

"They're going to run down in the bateau." 

"WTiat?" I started to my feet. "The Devil's Elbow will get every 
man of them!" 

"Not if they catch the south channel. Burns knows the river well; 
but he's too drunk." 

Hurrying out I found the ten men grouped, with Stewart staggering 
amongst them. 

"Yes, sir, I can run ye over all right, sir," Burns was saying. 

"What does this mean?" I asked. 

"It's all ri'," said Stewart; "you go back to bed." 

"Better go yourself," I said, "and the rest of you. Come, I'm not 
going to stand any nonsense." 

"We're takin' our orders from the surveyor," said Burns, "an' I'd be 
pleased to know who set you over us. Hi ! We're going where there's 
whiskey, so we are. Come on, boys !" 
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They staggered down to the big red boat. 

"Shouldice, there's no stopping them. The Elbow will hav« them as 
sure as fate." 

**We'll have to go with them," said brave old Johm. "I know the water. 
I've been over it fifty times. You take the bow. Some of them ain't too 
drunk to do the rowing. But! for the humanity of it, I should feel a 
sight more like letting the brutes go than risk our skins for 'em." 

Nevertheless, that was what we did. 

The run was a wild adventure, but we gained the south channel, left 
the Elbow shrieking far behind, and reached the Widow Black's at one 
o'clock in the morning. 

When we awoke the sun was well up. Most of our men were lying about 
the sheds in a state of deep intoxication. Stewart was nowhere to be 
seen. 

"He went up with the first gang at daylight," said the widow. "He's 
nm the south channel once already, and now he's back wild to run the 
Elbow. Last I heerd, he was offering twenty dollars to any gang that 
'ud try it, an' the boys were laughin' at him. Oh, he's far gone with his 
liquor." 

"Give me some breakfast, quick," said I. "I'll follow him. And look, 
you, woman, if you give our men another drop, there'll be trouble for you. 
You can depend on that." 

I knew she had no license to sell liquor. 

"Bah !" she cried, snapping her fingers in my face. "I don't fear you, 
not a bit. The boys would take care of you, or anyone else, that inter- 
fered with my business. But there's no more drink for that crowd. I'll 
tell you that to please you. Not a cent of money has one of them left." 

While I hastily ate my pork and beans, I heard the noise of men 
coming up to the wagons. Stewart was not among them. 

"We left him layin' on the raft," mumbled the gigantic foreman, Tom 
Benson. "None of the boys would fetch him this trip. He swears he'll 
go over the Elbow if he has to swim for it. But the cook'll watch him.'* 

I leaped into a wagon, and went up to the head of the rapids. Shoul- 
dice went with us, but he was too old to render much service. 

When we reached the raft, there stood the men who had preceded us, 
bunched together and gazing down the river. 

Far away, and drifting into the Elbow channel, went a crib with one 
man upon it, who danced and waved his hat, then stood looking ahead 
into the fearful angle, then flung up his arms and leaped to and fro as if 
in delirium. 

"It's Mr. Stewart !" said the cook. "When I wasn't thinking of him 
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he sneaked down to the lower cribs, knocked away the bands and was 
off!" 

*'You've seen the last of him," said Tom Benson, now thoroughly so- 
bered, "unless the timber goes through all right. Even then he'll surely 
be swept off. But there's a rope on the crib. Maybe he'll know enough to 
hang on." 

"I'll go down with you, Tom. We must save him, somehow," said I. 
In a few moments our men were rowing hard to pull out of "the Devil's 
draw," as Tom called it. 

"Look, Ned! Not you, boys! PuU-puli for your lives! Let into it. 
But y{>tt, Ned— look!"' 

At that mcMnent we could see Stewart's crib slanting up like a roof, and 
apparently just at the angle. He was on his knees, clutching something. 

"It's the rope he's got!" said Tom. 

Then his crib began to swing round. Next moment the cliff of Tower 
Island hid man and timber. 

"If we don't see him pass down ahead of us, we'll haul over into the 
eddy at the foot of the island," said Benson, as we passed into the south 
channel. 

That is what we did. Soon we landed and began the ascent of the 
Tower, for it was impossible to see into Skeleton Pool from the low rocks 
at the island's foot. 

"But it's too late, I fear," said Tom. "He's gone long ago, and we 
can't save the timber. But, anyhow, let us see it flying round !" 

When we stood above the pool, there was the crib almost beneath our 
feet, racing up the eddy. From below, had there been standing room, we 
might have reached it with a pike-pole. 

But a hundred men with pike-poles could not have held it for a mo- 
ment. The forces of the pool carried it away, with incredible speed, and 
flung it about like a chip. But Stewart was there, and alive. 

He was even safe for a time. Sobered by the wetting and the horror, 
he had contrived to take several turns around a loading stick with the 
half-inch rope he found aboard. These turns lay spirally along the stick 
and formed loose bands. Through one of these he had thrust his legs 
up to the thighs, through another he had pushed his head and shoulders. 

Lying face down, he clutched the loading stick. Up the Skeleton 
Pool flew the crib, till so near the mighty shoulder of the downward 
torrent that we expected it to overwhelm Stewart 

At the plunge a roller broke over him. He was whirled out toward 
the Elbow, then swiftly down and around the dreadful oval again, hurry- 
ing so close to the sheer wall below our feet that Benson dropped a pebble 
beyond tfie crib as it passed. 
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Sometimes the crib was carried into the center of the pool, where it 
floated with little tossing, slowly turning in a small round for many 
minutes. Then the outer forces called for another struggle to tear 
asunder the crib, and drew it out and threw themselves upon it, and 
offered it to the demons of the angle, and hurled and oscillated it again. 

"It's terrible with him so close, and we can't help him any more than if 
we were babies," said Benson. 

"If we could only make him see us," I suggested. 

"What good? He'd feel all the worse. You see he's got to die. If 
he saw us he'd have hope, and that would keep the life in him longer, and 
he'd suffer more in the end." 

"No ! He'd feel helped ; he'd die easier if he knew we were by him," 
I insisted. 

Benson threw a small stone at the crib. Then we threw handfuls. But 
a wind came up out of the chasm, and a gale went with its waters, and 
our efforts were vain. 

If any pebble struck Stewart he made no sign. 

Benson climbed a pine, and cut off a large branch with his knife. 
"This is the thing," said he, and waited. 

When the crib, racing upward, was within thirty feet of our cliff, he 
dropped the branch. It wavered down with the sway of a parachute, 
then turned over and over with the up current, and fell far behind the 
timber. 

But we dropped branch after branch, and at last one was blown by 
the wind so that it fell lightly upon Stewart himself. 

He turned on his side and looked up; but he did not see us until the 
crib was running down the outer current. 

Then he kicked himself nearly free, sat up, and waved his hand. 

Just then a roller struck the crib, rushed straight at him, and threw 
the body off the loading stick. 

Biit his feet were still held by the rope. He recovered his position, 
passed the band again over his shoulders, and turned his head curiously 
from side to side as he flew around, gazing at his tumultuous prison. 

"I've got it. We'll save him !" cried Big Tom. "Stay here, till I get 
back, Ned." 

He was off without another word. 

Two hours passed before he returned with a "bunch" of men, and all 
that time I silently watched Stewart. The crib had begun to sag> I 
thought, when on the crests of the steeper rollers. 

"It'll break up soon," said Tom, the moment he returned. "Now, boys, 
down with that tree — put in your best strokes. Fell it straight out." 
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Pour axemen attacked a huge white pine, some seventy feet inland, 
while the others cut away the underbrush and small trees for its fall. The 
top, when it crashed down, projected forty feet beyond the cliff, and the 
branches that broke away fell in a green shower about Stewart's crib. 

In ten minutes. Big Tom, lying out on the tree like a sailor, cut away 
such branches as would interfere with the rope, and passed a cable over 
the outermost crotch that was suflSciently strong. 

When the rope began to descend of its own weight, he crawled back 
to us. 

"We can do no more," said he, shaking as with an ague. "Now we'll 
see if the surveyor can save himself !" 

When Stewart passed under the rope for the first time, he sat up and 
raised his hand, but could not touch the noose. Then he made the sur- 
veyor's signal of "down." 

We lowered till the noose touched the water and was snatched along 
by the fierce stream. Then we drew it up till it seemed to hang about 
five feet above the sluice-like stream. 

The second time Stewart came under us, he stood up stoopingly, 
braced himself, held to his rope by one hand, and prepared to run his 
free arm and his head into the noose. 

The rope suddenly swung out beyond his reach. We staggered and 
shook, tumbling backward from the edge and against one another, utter- 
ing meaningless cries, with the shock and reaction of that disappoint- 
ment. 

"If that happens again, some of us may fall over," said Tom. Taking 
a new hitch with the rope, he brought us the shore end to hold on by. 

The crib was now very plainly sagging as it rose and fell. 

Once more Stewart rose, and tried to put his arm through the noose. 
The rope strucJc him on the head ; he lost his grasp of his own rope and 
fell down, but saved himself, and crawled back to his bands in time to 
get within them before passing into the breakers. 

But at the shoulder of the rapids the crib began to break up. One side- 
stick whirled loose, then another. Both were thrust up from the pool's 
outer edge soon afterward. They shot half out of water before falling. 

The fourth attempt was long delayed, for the crib moved into the mid- 
dle of the pool and whirled gently around the inner circle. There Stewart 
loosed himself, stood up, looked at us for a moment, gazed round the 
shrieking waters, waved his hand toward the now descending sun, looked 
up to us again, raised his arms above his head and dropped them to his 
side with a strange gesture of utter despair. 

"It's a sign!" cried Tom. "He's praying for help! I must save him! 
Boys, I'll go down and grab him !" 
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Just then the crib began to run again. It was moving down stream, 
and would be under the rope again within two minutes. 

We were sure this would be Stewart's last chance, for the crib could 
never hold together through another plunge into the rapids' shoulder. 

"Come back. You've no time to go down !" I cried to Benson. 

But he had swung himself off already, and now hurried down the 
rope, hand over hand. 

We leaned over with horror. If Benson should succeed in grasping 
him, could he hold on while we hauled both men up? And could we lift 
both up and back into safety, after raising them to the crotch of the pine? 
It was impossible. 

What madness had possessed the foreman ! To save himself he would 
have to drop Stewart from the tree after grasping him. 

Benson was now within the noose. Only then had we eyes for Stewart 
and the crib. 

We looked ; the crib was not where we expected to see it. We looked 
over the whole surface of Skeleton Pool. Neither the crib nor Stewart 
could be seen. 

Tom dangled down there alone. With the oscillation of the current, 
it's higher billows dragged at his legs. 

The men began to haul Benson up. We might save him, anyway. 

I looked down into his upturned face. It was positively gleeful ! Hold- 
ing to the turning rope by one hand, he pointed with the outstretched 
forefinger of the other, as his face turned down stream. 

I followed the direction. There was Stewart's crib, a quarter of a 
mile down the rapid. It had been quietly let go by the eddy, and we knew 
that the surveyor would be saved at the widow's place. 

Benson easily lifted himself into the tree and came ashore. No one 
could ever persuade him that Stewart's sign or prayer for help had not 
been miraculously answered, though old John Shouldice declared that 
cribs had once or twice before gone out of the rapids in the same way. 

Stewart was taken ashore at the tavern, in a fainting condition. He 
did not throw away the chance afforded him. Solemnly be vowed, when 
he had recovered from the delirium in which his fearful adventure and 
exposure left him, that he would never touch liquor again. 

I have known him years now, and know how much it has cost him to 
keep his vow. Wherever he went he ran the risk of seeing liquor, and 
whenever he saw it or smelled it, liis craving awoke. 

But at the same time the remembrance of the Elbow also awoke; and 
though the constant temptation to drink might well have broken the 
resolution of a stronger man, he had undergone an experience the lasting 
memory of whose terror he could call to his aid with good effort. 
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Ruggles' First Case 

The Story of a Mine 

By Chauncey Thomas* 

«/^ OOD morning." 

\Jf "Mornin'." 

"Is this Mr. Ruggles, the lawyer?" 

"Yes, sir. What can I do for you? Sit down." And Ruggles eyed his 
caller in a way that he has never looked upon any one since — for this was 
his first client ; but the caller did not know that. 

"My name's Warwickton. I'm an Englishman " 

"You're the man who gave a hundred thousand for the Red Shirt 
mine?" interrupted the young lawyer. 

"I'm the fool," candidly replied the other. "Gave twenty thousand 
pounds for a few miles of hole in the ground " 

"That contained only as much gold as had been salted into it for pur- 
poses of sale," added Ruggles. 

"That's it. And now — Well, I came to see you about it." 

"Want your money back?" suggested Ruggles. 

"Yes, I should. I've been swindled, cheated, what you call buncoed — 
and tliey're thieves — Is there a strict libel law here?" he added with true 
British caution. 

"Lots of law, libel law and all kinds, but it is not in good working order 
just now. In this Western country, when a man says something you don't 
like, you take your gun and go pot-hunting for him." 

"Must be a beastly lot of murdering done here ?" 

"No — o. But there's precious little libel. So say what you please. Tell 
your story out and out, flat-footed, my friend." 

"Well, then, it's this way, as you Americans say: I came here from 
Liverpool a month ago. I've just been graduated from Oxford — B. A., 
don't you know." 

"And a heap of good your B. A. did you when you struck Empire, 
Colorado, with a hundred thousand doUars to sink in a gold mine!" 
laughed Ruggles. 

"I know it — ^but don't rub it in. I'm a fool, and have parted with 

* All rights reserved. 
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my money. I see you are like all the other lawyers here in Denver ; don't 
want anything to do with me because I have no money left with which 
to fight my case ; and those rascals have a half million pounds, I'm told. 
But the British dog, don't you know, never lets go — so good morning, 
Mr. Ruggles." 

"Hold on there ! Sit down. I'll take your case." 

"But you don't know what it is yet," said the Englishman with a stare. 

"Don't care. I'll take it — and I'll win it. How much money have you 
left to begin the fight with ? They'll probably carry the case on appeals 
to the United States Supreme Court — but we'll give them at least ten years 
of worry for their boodle ; for it's a clear steal. I've heard of your deal — 
and we can keep them guessing for a while if nothing else. How much 
of the Queen's private fortune have you left?" 

"None," gloomily confessed the Englishman. 

"NONE!" snorted Ruggles. "Then what're foolin' with the law for? 
It's a rich man's game, my dear sir — same class as race horses, yachts, 
and opera troupes. But I'll take your case — ^and I'll win it. Give me 
the facts." 

Condensed, the case was this : The Red Shirt mine lay from the top of 
Lone Jim Mountain, at Empire, to the base — six fifteen hundred foot 
claims — a distance in all of almost ten miles. At the bottom of the Red 
Shirt lode and down in Broken Ax gulch, through which oozed Cham- 
pagne Creek, mushy with mill tailing, lay the Moly Hoses mine. Until a 
month ago both had been owned by Messrs. Goldsmith, Jenkins, and 
Crab. For years they had worked the Red Shirt and from it had taken 
something like three million in gold values. Then the Red Shirt vein 
pinched out ; but stringers of ore leading down through a fault from the 
Red Shirt side line led the development work on down to a bed of mineral 
rock in the Moly Hoses, at the bottom of the gulch, which assayed over 
seven ounces in gold to the ton. The Red Shirt had produced three 
millions, but was now worthless. But Messrs. "J. G. & C," as the firm 
was known, craftily left a few cubic feet of ore in place in the Red Shirt ; 
and with perjured reports, cunningly devised to protect them when the 
storm broke, they had sold the famous lode to young Warwickton. It 
was a first-class business deal; and strictly legal — ^hence it must have 
been perfectly honorable. This youngest son of a youngest son of one 
of the oldest families in England, with the stupidity that young men just 
out of college sometimes suffer from, had insisted on buying the mine 
outright; to all warnings "from envious strangers who are trying to 
beat me out of my bargain, don't you know" he had opposed his sublime 
confidence in the infallibility of British judgment. This buUdoggedness 
is the only thing to dam back Napoleon or rivet down on to Lucknow with. 
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but when it comes to dealing with those human coyotes, known in the 
Rockies as "mine salters" — well, the bulldogfs jaw muscles grow paralyzed 
on a dry bone while the coyotes yelp in glee. 

But Ruggles was not much better off than his client. For six months 
he had paid high office rent in the Equitable Building, and, scorning police 
court and shyster cases, he had dashed here and darted there — ^bluff , bluff, 
bluff, but no business. That week he had received but two important 
letters — one was an offer of sixty dollars a month to become a clerk for 
Judge France, one of the oldest and best lawyers in the State; and the 
other letter was a curt notice to vacate Room 901, the rent being two 
months over due. Judge France liked the tall, thin young fellow with his 
tightly-curled red hair, his hard gray eyes, lantern jaws, and clothes- 
horse frame on which were strung dried beef muscles, and from which 
his shiny black Prince Albert coat hung in points as if thrown over an 
inverted chair; and so did the Equitable agent like Ruggles — but the 
Judge was kind while the agent was only human. Ruggles had not an- 
swered the letters yet, for that morning old Judge Kellogg, as good a 
man as he was a lawyer, had slapped Ruggles on the back and said as he 
hurried by: "Keep at it, my boy. Quebec was won in the night, you 
know." So Ruggles had paid the agent his rent, and filed the receipt and 
the pawn ticket for his watch and six-shooter away together. He had 
just enough coin left with which to buy a ticket from Denver to Empire 
and back — seven dollars and thirty cents. His lunch — four cold beef 
sandwiches and an oil paper of baked beans — ^he carried in his hand in a 
canvas ore sack disguised as assay specimens. That night he slept in the 
Red Shirt shaft house wrapped in an old horse blanket and two gunny- 
sacks. Huddled none too warm there in the dark he grunted: "Red 
Shirt or no Red Shirt, I now go to sleep," and sleep he did. The next 
morning Warwickton arrived on foot. From Denver to Empire is only 
forty-five miles along the railroad track — and Englishmen are great 
walkers. All the day before and all night, three feet six at a stride had 
brought the green but always gritty Englishman. Cold breakfast for two, 
a silent smoke, and a general survey of the busy million-dollar outfit in 
the gulch below — this is the way the day began. 

Now a million dollars, guided and controlled by such a triangular- 
braced set of brains as "G. J. & C." mustered, thought it had nothing to 
fear from those two young men squatted there on the mountain top — 
that flaming-haired, square-eyed, box-jawed American, he of the wolf- 
breed; and that lumpy, lumbering English bulldog. In fact, the work 
went clanging on below, and never a thought or a look went up the 
mountain. 

"Brother: Your pedigree got mighty well licked by that tribe down 
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there some few days ago— seventy-six, I believe — and my line of progeni- 
tors were flounced 'round pretty lively by the same set of Yanks in the 
sixties. Let's get back at 'em. Law won't do. Money's law; law's 
money ; they've got all the money, hence all the law, on their side. That's 
essence of Aristotle. My friend Blackstone says this and he quotes that — 
but what we need, my dear sir, is a check book." 

"Extraordinary country!" groaned the Englishman. 

"Now we can't get anything out of this Red Shirt, my friend," con- 
tinued Ruggles, lighting his third pipe; "not even consolation. No, not 
even a drink of water. It's as dusty as Westminster ; and even that place 
down there, the Moly Hoses Mining, Milling, and Skinning Company, 
sir, has hardly enough water in it to prime the pumps. There is not even 
water, to say nothing about ore, left in this mountain ; all of it goes down 
Jumping Creek here to wet up that rolling mud down there they joke the 
Champagne. And " Ruggles stopped, his mouth open. 

"What were you saying?" asked Warwickton, struck by the silence. 

"What a fool !" exploded the young lawyer. 

"I know it," moaned the man Ruggles imaginatively branded "B. A.," 
as if tired of having the fact called to his attention. 

"I mean I am. Why didn't I think of it before?" Ruggles demanded 
of the astonished Englishman as he shook his fist under the aristocratic 
nose. 

A month before the owner of twenty thousand sovereigns would have 
wanted to fight, but now the pocket-collapsed philosopher simply answered, 
"Don't know," then stuffed his hands under his coat tails and watched 
Ruggles stalk away like a pair of compasses. "Extraordinary country," 
he muttered along his tooth-clinched pipe-stem. "Wonder if he's coming 
back?" 

In five minutes Ruggles did come back, and an awkward figure he made 
climbing the steep trail ; nothing but a pair of human stilts connected by 
a rare head. "He must be smart," mused the leg-pillared Englishman, his 
feet half a yard apart and hands still scratching the small of his fat back. 
"He's all legs and head, no body at all, just a cross-piece to connect the 
arms and to hang the coat on — and all his blood is in his head — easy to see 
that," and John Bull indulged in a starched smile. 

"Brother ! We've got 'em beat ! Get a shovel ; you'll find one in that 
old shaft house there." 

"What is the shaft house ?" asked the new mine owner. 

In sheer disgust Ruggles simply pointed, then resurrected an old rusty 
pick. "Come with me," he ordered. One-third way down the mountain 
was an old, long abandoned incline leading from the surface down into 
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the upper workings of the Red Shirt. It had been the discovery shaft 
when the Red Shirt was the excitement of the camp and the country was 
being -staked for miles. About one hundred feet from it ran Jumping 
Creek. A year after the old shaft had been started — that is, in 1878 — a 
landslide had filled the old bed of the creek and this had caused a flood to 
pour into the Red Shirt. Fortunately this had happened the same day 
the engineer was on his drunk and the fan was still, or half of Empire 
next day might have had to bury the other half. A dam had been thrown 
across the creek and the water had been forced back into its old bed ; the 
shaft was pumped out ; sinking the bottom to China went on ; ore was 
struck ; the vein traced to the surface higher up the mountain ; a new shaft 
had here been sunk ; the old one had been abandoned ; and the whole mat- 
ter had been forgotten ; for this was all in 1878, just twenty-three years 
ago. But Ruggles had noticed this dam, and also the empty shaft ; he put 
them together and had his case. An hour of picking and pr3ring, during 
which strength was generated under that frock coat that filled the burly 
Englishman with wonder, the dam gave way, and Jumping Creek dived 
into the old discovery shaft with a roar. But its roar did not equal that 
of the Englishman. 

"Man! You're crazy! You'll flood the mine!" and apoplexy seemed 
probable. 

"So I calculate," panted Ruggles, examining his blistered palms, or 
rather spotted claws. "Let's smoke." 

"But it'll flood their mine, too. They're below us and we're connected ; 
don't you know ? They'll sue us for damages !" 

"Hope they do," grunted Ruggles, seated on a stone, as he squinted and 
jabbed away with a pin at the fourth blister. "How much do you suppose 
they'll collect?' 

"Are you crazy ?" asked the Englishman suddenly, for he almost meant 
it. "What an extraordinary country this is, don't you know ! You Amer- 
icans have such amazing queer ways. Now in England " 

"Yes, I know," growled Ruggles, as he hunted for his pin in the sand. 
"What the deuce became of that pin ? But our amazing queer ways seem 
to work all right — even on an Englishman. You see this Red Shirt mine 
is worth just fifteen cents as it stands — ^but Jumping Creek can be valued 
at par, my friend. Listen to her gurgle ! Sounds like rye going down a 
Kentucky throat. I calculate that this water will reach them down there 
in about an hour. It'll take a week to fill their mine — and incidentally 
drown out a hundred thousand dollars' worth of new machinery — your 
machinery, understand ; you paid for it — ^and do a couple of hundred thou- 
sand damages to the mine in general. It will cost them a quarter of a 
million to clean house after this rinsing if they wait till next week. They'll 
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be in to see us ; it's up to them now. I think they'll settle with us. So 
let's smoke. Come over here in the shade." 

"But they'll be up here and dam this up again !" protested the practical 
Briton. 

"No, they won't either. I'll admit they'll soon be damning Jumping 
Creek — ^but not on this property. Can't a man do what he wants on his 
own land, at least for a day or two? Before I left Denver I served an 
injunction on them to keep off this property and in no way to interfere 
with us. Of course they can get out one in return on us, but that won't 
do much good. What they need is a writ of retainer on Jumping Creek 
here — ^and if the Creek ignores it I hardly think that the judge will jail it 
for contempt. Hear her bubble, will you ? There's a jury for you ! You 
can get out all kinds of acts to prevent a man from doing something — 
tearing down a dam, for instance — ^but when it is once down a whole cart 
load of injunctions can't make him build it up again — ^that point was 
settled long ago in the case of Humpty-Dumpty versus the King's Men — 
and meanwhile every one must keep off this property until the court 
decides the question. It takes a lawsuit, the law's delay, and all the frills 
of fees, records, peals, and appeals — but Jumping Creek flows right on. 
Got a match? This tobacco of yours is a little -damp, isn't it? This mine 
for sale, you know, and *G. J. & C down there are going to buy it back. 
Come on, my friend ; let's be going." 

"Extraordinary country !" mumbled Warwickton, as he took a dubious 
farewell stare down the old shaft now roaring like a geyser. At Empire 
Ruggles met old Chipmunk, a grizzly old hermit prospector whom he had 
once grub-staked — unsuccessfully, however — and from Chip he borrowed 
four silver dollars — all the old fellow had— on which Warwickton rode 
over the rails to Denver. 

"Hot tamales for two — ten cents," sputtered Ruggles, his mouth full of 
the peppery meat-mush. He and his blue-blood client were feasting, at 
the cost of a nickel each, in the first-class office of Webster B. Ruggles. 
They slept there that night — Ruggles because such was his custom, and 
Warwickton because he had nowhere else to lay his head. Incidentally, 
after a regular seventy-six argument, the Englishman took the lounge 
while Ruggles enjoyed the floor. 

All the next forenoon, until nineteen minutes after eleven, they stayed 
in the office and played chess. 

Meanwhile there was trouble at the Moly Hoses. 

Goldsmith was in Denver, Jenkins and Crab were at the mine, when 
the engine bell began to clang. 

Up shot the cage : "Atlantic broke in on us from somewhere," Pitfield, 
the day boss, explained to the two owners. 
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Jenkins went down to examine the workings while Crab stayed on the 
surface to keep things steady. From a chance remark of Pitfield's, "The 
water seems to be coming down from the Red Shirt — ^but that's dry and 
always has been," he caught a hazy idea of what was causing the trouble ; 
and when Jenkins came to the top twenty minutes later, a pale and fright- 
ened man, he saw Crab on the Red Shirt by the old shaft waving his arms 
like featherless wings. 

Then every man on the Moly Hoses knew what the trouble was; 
for an hour the cage was busy hoisting men, and as the men came to the 
surface they were rushed to the broken dam ; but it was no use. They 
swore, they raved; but they could not dam Jumping Creek without ma- 
chinery — and there was no hope of bulkheading the connecting workings 
between the lower levels of the Red Shirt and the upper stopes of the Moly 
Hoses. 

No damage had yet been done to the Moly Hoses, for Jumping 
Creek was still busy filling up the lower part of the Red Shirt ; but enough 
was coming into the lower mine through the Cracks in the rocks to show 
what a flood would come pouring in when the Red Shirt was full. 

"We'll have the law on him !" thundered Crab. Jenkins was too near 
wild to talk. 

A special engine took them careening down crooked Clear Creek canon 
and into Denver. Fortunately for "G. J. & C." they had good lawyers — 
Horton, Redman, and Wright. 

"It's no use, Mr. Goldsmith," white-haired old Judge Horton was say- 
ing. "That sale to Mr. Warwickton was a — a — well, it was probably legal 
— ^but I doubt it; and in any kind of suit you might bring, this would 
defeat you. Besides, you know that the law is slow and uncertain, and 
that Jumping Creek is quick and sure. How long do you say it will be 
before the water becomes serious in the Moly Hoses, Mr. Crab ?" 

"To-morrow at noon at the latest. In three days, if it is not stopped, it 
will cost us half a million in underground machinery, timbering and pump- 
ing? Can't we sue him?" 

"What for ? He has nothing but the Red Shirt mine — and that is worth- 
less. You know that." The three partners squirmed uneasily. "Besides, 
under the circumstances, I doubt if you could win your case. But, gen- 
tlemen, the point of this affair is not for the law — this is a case for settle- 
ment. You are beaten. I advise you to let me see Mr. Warwickton and 
arrange a settlement with him. Then you can turn off this Jumping 
Creek; but by no process of law can you stop it within twenty- four hours 
without Mr. Warwickton's consent." 

"See him, then. Settle with him. We'll wait here. Hurry, Judge, for 
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time now is worth a hundred dollars a minute with that water rising as it 
is." 

The Judge hurried out. 

At just nineteen minutes past eleven Judge Horton interrupted the chess 
game. 

"Ah — good morning, Mr. Ruggles — Mr. Warwickton, I believe ! 
Messrs. Goldsmith, Jenkins, and Crab, my clients, have authorized me to 

see you in regard to Jumping — er — the Red Shirt mine — ah " 

"I'll just invert this castle to show that it's my move," said Ruggles to 
Warwickton in a tallowed voice. "Now, Judge, I'm at your service. The 
Red Shirt — oh, yes — I have it for sale." 

"For — ouch !" jumped the Englishman. Ruggles had gently ground his 
heel into the Briton's toes, sore from that long tramp. 

"For sale, Mr. Ruggles ? Quite right. And at what figure ?" 
"One fifty," said Ruggles, over his chin, his head back, one thin leg 
twined over the other, his thumbs in his empty vest pockets, and his fingers 
drumming on his empty stomach. 

"One fifty! Er — I hardly comprehend you," said the Judge, anxiety 
bristling through his suavity. 

"One — hundred — and — fifty — thousand — dollars — in — hard — 
cash," shouted Ruggles, his freckled finger pecking at the table like a rusty 
pickax. Failure and a servile clerkship, or success and being the leading 
young lawyer in Denver : these two thoughts balanced up and down under 
that crimson, crinkled scalp. Ruggles meant business. 

"Impossible! My bo " 

But there was a hardening in that long, gaunt figure that silenced the 
oily graybeard. He was the pleader, and this forked rawhide full of 
bones, with his head of tangled, redhot wire, was master of the situation. 
There was no question about that — ^but did he know it? And if he did, 
had he the nerve to hold out to the last minute, even though if he held he 
would win ? But as Judge Horton looked at that face, a drumhead drawn 
over a dry, eye-lit skull, he knew that here was a man who would play for 
all or nothing. 

"I'll see my clients," he said hastily, almost apologetically, and picked 
up his silk hat. 

"I give them until noon to decide. After that the price increases ten 
thousand dollars an hour. Good morning, Judge Horton." 

"Good morning, Mr. Ruggles. And — ah, good morning, Mr. Warwick- 
ton," and the Judge left the room. 

Warwickton was tongueless; he limped slightly as he returned to his 
side of the chess table. 
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"Don't say a word, brother, to me or to any one. I'm playing a lone 
game. Let's smoke." 

They smoked, with never a word. Noon came, but not a sign from the 
Horton office, though meanwhile there were great doings there. In some 
ways it resembled a padded cell. At twelve-twenty the Judge flustered 
into Rug^les's office. 

"I'll take your offer— I'll take it ! D— robbery ! But we'll have to do it. 
One hundred and fifty thous " 

"One sixty. You're twenty minutes late, Judge." 

"Never !" shouted the old gentleman. "I'll see you all in ." 

"Water's rising. Judge. Jumping Creek's jumping. Seems to me I can 
hear it dripping down that old incline by the lakeful — can't you ?" 

"Young man, I'll have you in the penitentiary for this. Good-mom — " 
The Judge had slammed the office door. 

Ruggles cracked a parchment grin and turned to Warwickton with 
"He'll be back," but Warwickton was gone. 

During the verbal melee between the old Judge and Ruggles the Brit- 
isher had slipped out of the door and disappeared. Sick to his toes, Rug- 
gles, alone, folded down into a chair by the open window and for an hour 
gazed at the distant mountains. 

"How cool it is up there — I'm sick of it all — this is gratitude for you — 
the gratitude of " 

Just then the telephone rang. 

"Ruggles? Is this Mr. Ruggles' office? Yes? Judge Horton there? 
No? Please don't speak so loud. Just left, you say? I guess you mean 
that you're just left, don't you? This is Mr. Crab talking. We've settled 
with your English fool and by this time he has started for London. We 
own the Red Shirt, and by wire have already four hundred men at work 
damming Jumping Creek. It'll be stopped in an hour — no damage done 
us, whatever. Let me congratulate you, Mr. Ruggles — " But Ruggles 
had thrown the receiver crashing into the telephone box. 

"I'm the fool ! The biggest too — Guess I'll smoke." Then he wrote a 
letter : 

My Dear Judge France : — I will be glad to take the $60 a month posi- 
tion you so kindly offer. Lack of funds, not a shortage of grit, compels 
me to let go here. Will report to-morrow noon. 

Very truly yours, 

Werster B. Ruggles. 

Next morning as Ruggles was packing up his few papers and many 
books, the carrier, with a hurried "Good mornin'," laid two letters on his 
bare desk. One read: 

Dear Ruggles : — Yours received. Offer of clerkship withdrawn. Have 
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just read the two columns in the morning News giving your Red Shirt 
deal. Take you in as junior partner. We need a man like you. See me 
at two this afternoon. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. France. 

While Ruggles was still rubbing this into his wiry red scalp he was 
almost dazed by the following from the second letter : 

My Dear Ruggles: — You made a bully good fight for it, but this is 
such an extraordinary country that I thought it best to settle matters my- 
self, so that I could be sure that it would be done properly. Those thieves 
gave me back my money, just twenty thousand pounds, and I have placed 
one- fourth of it in the First National Bank to your credit. I will feel it 
an honor if you will consider me your lifelong friend. Warwickton. 

With twenty-five thousand dollars and the junior partnership in J. C. 
France & Co., Ruggles was ready for his second case. 

The first thing he did, however, was to breakfast on a two-dollar sir- 
loin steak and a fifty-cent cigar ; his second move was to redeem his watch 
and six-shooter. 



V 

A Wayside Waif 

A Tale of the Road 

By David Christie Murray* 

A TRIFLE over forty years ago, in the grimy middle of England, 
a man, a woman, and a little cart drawa by a tired donkey, left 
the high road, north of Birmingham, and made to the left to- 
wards th# WorcewStershire border. The man held the reins of frayed 
rope, and nursed between his teeth a cold and empty clay pipe. The 
woman, scared and white, lolled across a roll of weather-stained canvas, 
closing her eyes at one moment, and opening them at another, with a 
monotonous indication of great fatigue and pain. It was the height of 
summer and the afternoon sun stared in her face with an intolerable heat 
and radiance. The springless vehicle shook her with anguish at every 
revolution of the wheels. 

The man wore a narrow fillet round his forehead. His hair, which 
was oiled with a dirty luxuriance, paid greasy tribute to the drab velvet 
collar of an overcoat once stylish. This garment, buttonless from throat 
to ankle, failed to hide a set of tumbler's fleshings, which were stained 
and faded, and displayed a figure of splendid proportions. The man's 
walk was that of a trained athlete. The thin shoes he wore were without 
heels, and his level-footed gait was beautifully lithe and balanced. He 
was in the early prime of life, but his face was disfigured by signs of 
hard drinking. What with the athlete's panther walk, the hardy, roving, 
drink-shot eye, an astonishing personal vanity, and a look of unbreakable 
daring, there was something almost noble in his aspect. The fillet and the 
fleshings magnetized a little mob of children which trailed behind the 
cart. 

On a sudden, the roadway swerved and dipped, and a broad landscape 
came into view. In the valley smoked a town, dark and sombre, and be- 
tween it and the hill a score of furnace chimneys were flaming; pale 
tongues of fire deadened by the sunlight, licking at tormented columns of 
black smoke. There was a clanking and booming there, and a dull roar- 
ing, as if evil things were chained and complaining below the flames. Far 
away a pastoral country spread, with scattered houses, and further still 

* All rights reserved. 
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rose low hills, faintly blue, with wavy ridges, and sides flat with distance, 
like so many mere flat washes of thin indigo. 

"Jack!" said the woman, in a husky whisper. "I can't stand it any 
longer. Stop. Help me to get out." 

The patient little ass stood still, bracing himself with projected fore- 
feet on the sloping road to support the weight of the cart. The man in- 
sinuated an arm about his companion's waist, lifted her to his shoulder, 
and slipping his hand beneath her knees, raised her as if she had been a 
child. It was a thing few could have done, for her position gave him but 
an awkward leverage, and her figure was tall and well-developed. He 
stood nursing her for a moment as if his strength made nothing of her. 

*'Let me sit down," she said, "and drive away those children. They 
worry me, following and staring." 

He obeyed her gently in the first place, and fiercely in the second. He 
came back from a short angry excursion against their followers, and dis- 
burdened himself of his overcoat, which slipped to the ground like water. 
He untied a set of jointed poles from the cart, dragged out the canvas 
bale, and, moving always with a dexterous swiftness, busied himself in 
setting up a tent at the edge of the open field beside which they had made 
their pause. As soon as the canvas was thrown over the roof-pole, and 
arranged about the sides, he carried the woman into the shelter he had 
made, and rolled a bundle of clothes into a pillow for her head. Coming 
back to the field, he drove the tent-pegs home, pulled the ropes taut, un- 
harnessed the donkey, and dragged the cart to the waste ground. 

A shadow crossed him, and turning half about he saw a man in soiled 
heavy flannel, with a basin-shaped cap of the same stuff, carrying a tin 
bottle in his coal-blackened hand. 

**Ah!" said the acrobat. "You look like a good sort. You won't mind 
taking a minute's trouble for a suffering woman, mate?" 

The newcomer's face was as black as the coal he worked in, and his 
eyes looked as if seen through the slits of a mask, the whites grotesquely 
marked by contrast. 

"My wife's inside here," the acrobat answered. "I can't leave her, and 
I want a doctor. And she ought to have some decent sort of a woman 
with her." 

"To be sure," said the collier. "I'll send my missis. Her's only a step 
away." He moved on, and turned again. "Anny money, gaffer?" 

"Very little," said the acrobat. 

"Ah! I'll fetch the parish doctor, then. Eh?" He made a second 
start, talking over his shoulder. "My missis'll be here in a matter o* two- 
three minutes." 

The acrobat lingered outside the tent, twirling his empty clay between 
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thuml) and finger. In a few minutes a careworn woman in a shabby 
cotton print came breathlessly towards him down the slope. 

"In here?" she asked. He nodded, and she entered, talking. "Here 
we be, ma'am. Let me get your bonnet off, theer's a dear. You'll be the 
easier for it, and as it is you're a crushing it out o' shape. Theer now. 
Mine's gone for the doctor, and he'll be back in welly no time." 

The acrobat blinked in the strong sunshine. His attitude was irreso- 
lute, but at the next sound from the tent he moved the canvas aside. 

*'I suppose I'm no good here, missis," he asked with a gruff softness. 

"Lord bless your heart and soul alive, gaffer," the nurse answered, 
"not a bit o' use in the world." 

"That's true enough," he said. 

The nurse cast a quick upward glance at him. 

"You'll find a public five -score yards along the road up hill. Go and 
stop there." 

"Yes, Jack," said the sufferer, feebly. "Go. But you'll be very careful, 
won't you, dear?" 

"Yes, yes," he responded. "I'll be careful. Don't fret. I'll be careful." 

He stooped for his overcoat, thrust his arms into the sleeves, and 
walked away. The nurse knelt beside her patient, on the turf. A single 
shaft of amber light pierced a chink in the tent, and spread into a glory 
on the canvas wall. The patient's left hand lay, as if in sign of self- 
pity, upon her breast. The nurse looked at the hand suddenly, and as 
suddenly from it at her patient's face. 

"Pawned," said the sufferer. "Pledged last week at Nuneaton. We 
were hard-up, and there was nothing else." 

"Him?" asked the nurse, nodding sidelong. 

"No, no," the woman answered eagerly. "He'd have died first." 

"I can see it in his face as he likes a drop," said the nurse, in a casual 
tone, as if she were used to contemplate that condition in a man. "When 
they're like that, they'll do mostly anything." 

"You're wrong about Jack," the patient answered. "There isn't a 
better man in the world. He'd chop his hand off if I asked him." 

"I've known 'em like that," said the nurse; "but they won't chop off 
the drink for all their fondness. Now, mine's a chip in porridge. Mine 
is. He's got nayther gifts nor faults to brag about." 

"You're very kind to a stranger," said the patient as the other busied 
herself about her. "Promise me one thing. Don't let me die without say- 
ing good-bye to him." 

"You'll none die," the nurse replied. "You ain't the sort as dies. Die? 
Rubbidge!" 

The acrobat had taken his way to the Forge Inn, and sat in the com- 
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mon room there. The coal-blackened man, who in his own small way 
had played the good Samaritan, was there also. He had had his tea, 
and had got into his second-best suit, and a pair of false collars like the 
sails of a diminutive yacht. He wore a trailing woolen comforter of many 
brilliant colors, and, as he sat, its ends reached to the sanded floor. 
Robbed of his disguise of coal dust, he was a sheepish fellow, with 
harmless grey eyes which seemed to feel their own gaze an impertinence. 
To him the picturesque vagabond looked like the citizen of another world. 
His very attitude marked him. He had fitted himself into a comer of 
the high-backed oaken bench. One slim foot, in its neat tumbler's slipper, 
tapped the floor, and the other was perched on the seat itself and tucked 
beneath his haunch. His trade had got into his finger-tips, so that when 
he drank, the earthenware quart measure, quitting his lips, described a 
circle, and alighted deftly and silently on the table, as if its landing there 
were the close of a dexterous exercise. He put his pipe to his lips, and, 
taking it away again with a rounded flourish, expelled the smoke in a 
dozen or more little rings, one quickly following on another. It was evi- 
dent that he did not recognize the helpful stranger of the roadside. 

"I've left my missis along of yours," the shy man said awkwardly. 

"Oh," said the acrobat. "You're the man I met outside. I didn't 
know you again. I'm sure I thank you, kindly. Drink up, and I'll call 
for another. Is it all right down there?" 

"Her's in good hands," the other answered. "Mine's an experienced 
woman, Mine is." 

The acrobat pulled a brass ring which depended by a wire from the 
ceiling, and a cracked bell jingled. A hobnailed man shuffled in, and beer 
was ordered. Whilst he waited, the acrobat stood up and toyed with a 
handful of loose coppers in a pocket of his overcoat. Then with a thought- 
ful, downcast face he began to juggle with the coins, until both hands 
sent them spraying like a metallic fountain. The collier's wondering 
glance was riveted. He had never seen the like, and, for a novelty, the 
performance was fascinating. What made it more curious was that on 
the performer's part it looked entirely unconscious and mechanical. The 
hobnailed man shuffled back with the beer, and the copper fountain ceased 
to play. 

"You're a family man, I suppose?" said the acrobat, tucking himself 
up in his old position. 

"Seven of 'em, first an' last," said the collier. "Two living." 

"It's a trying time," said the acrobat, a little later. His hand and foot 
were beating a tattoo on the table and the floor, and a thin perspiration 
began to shine upon his face like a film of oil. 

"Yes," said the collier, "it's a bit of a worrit." 
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"I suppose," said the acrobat, rolling his drink-shot eyes on his com- 
panion, "you're a good husband?" 

"Oh !" the other answered, too dull to be startled or surprised. "Mid- 
dlinM Why?" 

"I wanted to know how a good husband feels. That's all. You are a 
good husband, I suppose?" 

"Why, yes," his companion answered, stolidly, "as good as here and 
theer one." 

"Now / knew a man," said the acrobat. He paused and turned, set- 
tling his elbows on the table. "/ knew a man — a. chap of some education, 
mind me — ^a sort of half a gentleman — that ran away from home when 
he was young, and took up my trade. He married as good a girl as ever 
breathed. In less than six months he lost a good engagement, and he had 
to take for a living to the road — ^just as I'm doing now. He took his wife 
off on the tramp with him. About a week before her first confinement he 
pawned her wedding ring, and went off on a drinking spree with it. What 
do you say to that?" 

"Say?" said the collier. "Damn him!" 

"Amen!" said the acrobat. "Now you wouldn't think that chap loved 
his wife, would you?" 

"No," said the collier, "I shouldn't, gaffer." 

"He did, though," said the acrobat, and there the conversation died. 
The last speaker rose from his seat, and looked from the side of the bow- 
window, down the valley. The sun was almost on a level with the ridge, 
and stared heavily through a smudge of purple greys and dulled crimson. 
The furnace fires burned brighter against the darkened range of hills, and 
the town was a patch of streaked and jumbled shadows. The tent was out 
of sight, hidden by the curve and dip of the road. 

Above the forehead of the road a horse's head came in sight, together 
with a silk hat, as if that were a portion of the horse's gear. The illusion 
was quaint but brief, for in less than a second a dog-cart and its driver 
came into full view. The cart pulled up at the inn-door, and its occupant 
beckoned the tumbler with his whiphand. 

"I'm the parish medical officer," said the driver, when his call had been 
obeyed. "Are you the husband of the woman in the tent?" 

"Yes," said the acrobat. 

"She said you'd be worrying. It's all right so far. I shall be back in 
an hour." 

He nodded, and drove on. The man stepped into the road and looked 
after him. The cart turned a curve, the dust its wheels had raised set- 
tled down, a bevy of fowls» which had flown with wilii caqHlings, came 
back to a strutting inspection of the high road. He noticed all the trifles 
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before him with no interest, yet with much minuteness, and, remembering 
nothing of them, went back to the inn room. 

A smeared man, with his shirt open at the throat, had dropped in in 
the meanwhile, and stood mug in hand before the fireless grate. He said 
"Evenin'," as the acrobat entered. 

"Good evening, mate," said the other, and looked him up and down, 
noting his leathern apron and his bare, hairy chest. "You're a blacksmith, 
I fancy ? Do you reckon to make good iron here ?" 

"The best made anywhere," said the blacksmith, staring a little. 

The acrobat stooped to the fender, and picked up a poker of wrought 
iron. 

"Is that a sample?" he asked, handing it to the smith. 

The smith laid down his mug, and taking the poker in both hands 
turned it here and there before handing it back again. 

"It's a bit o' my handicraft," he answered. 

"Well, look here," said the acrobat, in a tone of braggart quiet. He 
squared his shoulders, and pushed his wrists from the sleeves of his loose 
coat. Then, with a hand at either end of the poker, he began to work his 
wrists in such a way that the onlookers would have sworn that the iron 
was bending like a withe. The smith took it in his scorched hands and 
tried it. 

"That's a good trick," he said, "but it's sound iron." 

"Sound iron!" cried the juggler. "Look here again." With a motion 
which seemed in no way to differ from that he had employed before, he 
worked for perhaps a minute. He seemed to have expended little effort 
when he held up the poker in halves. "Yes," he said, "you make good 
iron." 

"By gosh!" said the smith; "that should buy a drink if thou'lt have 
one. 

The acrobat assented, and the drink was called. He stood at the window 
lodcing down the valley. The hills were purplish black, and the furnace 
fires were red against them. Gas-lights glimmered in the huddled 
shadows of the town. The beat of a distant forgehammer was like the 
beating of a troubled heart. 

The busy hours of "The Forge" inn came on, and the room filled. 
Everybody who came was shown the fragments of the poker, and the 
acrobat's prowess was discussed, and bragged about, and doubted. The 
object of interest went sullen, and planted himself in one comer, speaking 
with reluctant brevity when he spoke at all, but drinking freely. 

The smith, planting himself in the brick-paved passage, called out the 
company, man by man, and held a whispered talk with each in turn, 
i'inally, he stepped in behind the last man be bad beckoned from his place. 
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and standing in the middle of the chamber, cleared his throat and spoke. 

"Friends and fellow neighbors," said the smith. "It's beknown to us 
all, the reason why a stranger has stopped this night. It's beknown to us, 
as it's allays a man's business to make a livin', and above all, at a time 
like that. Sixpence a piece is what's been settled on, gaffer — " he turned 
to the acrobat — "and if so be as you like to let us have a friendly look at 
your line o' work theer's a sum o' nine an' sixpence waiting." 

"Gentlemen," said the acrobat, rising from his seat "I am very much 
obliged to you. There never was a time in my life when a little money 
was more likely to be welcome. If you'll be so good as to wait while I 
fetch my tools, I'll give you as good a show as I ever gave in my life." 

He was back in five minutes, with a sack from which he drew out the 
ordinary paraphernalia of a juggler — plates, knives, balls of hollow brass, 
a strip or two of cane, and, after all these, a cannon ball. 

He was a master of his trade, and the Black Country folk had never 
seen, and never dreamed of, anything like him. In particular, his tricks 
with the cannon ball delighted them. He made it play about him like a 
living thing, snaking it across his chest or across his back from out- 
stretched hand to outstretched hand. The smith cried out that it was hol- 
low, but the juggler dropped it in his hands, and being incredulous as to 
its real weight he let it fall. He picked it up from the brick in the floor 
it had broken, and balanced it shamefacedly. 

"Four and twenty pound to a bounce," he said at last, and handed it 
back. 

"Well now, look here," said the acrobat. "I'm going to throw this to 
the ceiling and catch it on the back of my neck. That's a trick you 
never saw before, I'll warrant." 

Up went the ball, and down it came again, and at that second the door 
opened. The acrobat dropped, like a felled ox, and the doctor stepped 
into the room. Everybody waited for the end of the trick, but the man 
on the floor made no motion. The doctor knelt, rolled the figure over, and 
looked up. 

"Gosh !" said the smith, catching the doctor's eye. "He's dead !" 

"Dead," said the doctor, "as a herring." 

Some not ill-meaning fool took the news to the woman in the tent. She 
held a man child in her arms, but in less than half an hour he was crying 
for want of warmth. For the soul of the penitent good-for-nothing, who 
could not mend, had called upon her, and she had followed him. 



VI 

The Dove o' Peace 

The Story of a Highwayman 

By Mary S. Watts* 

^ I AHE landlord was a short, stout meditative man upwards of fifty years 
1 of age, with a blue, clean-shaven chin, and a glistening baldness 
carefully protected by a black, silk skull-cap. This head-gear gave 
a slightly monkish cast to his expression further distinguished by a sort 
of innocent shrewdness — honesty not unacquainted with guile. "I've 
seen the world," was his favorite saying, delivered as from the oracular 
tripod ; his favorite theses the humors of the road, and the various face of 
man. Life long attention to the comfort of his fellows had elevated him 
to the pulpitizing attitude: "Lord help us all — but / know what's best 
for you !" and the guest could not select a meal or indicate a choice in 
wines, without his benevolent direction. With all this, his inn was a quiet 
place, scanty of guests, upon a remote and little-traveled road; and he 
himself had probably never adventured farther abroad than twenty miles 
from his own door. The world, in his philosophic view, came to him, by 
reason of his trade ; something he learned from it, undoubtedly, and the 
world itself passed on greatly enlightened. 

"Times ain't what they was," he said — and if he had been the first man 
on earth to utter that sententious piece of wisdom, it could not have 
sounded more weightily truthful. He mopped up a circle of liquor from 
the table where his glass had stood, mopped the foot of the glass itself, 
and took a slow sip. "No. They've changed — ^mostly for the worse, to 
my way o' thinking." 

"How changed?" asked the traveler. Save for him (the only arrival by 
the tri- weekly mail-coach) the inn was empty. It was getting on towards 
eleven o'clock, and the last loungers had departed ; but the fire was still 
hot and cheery, and the guest, having out-sat everybody else, had invited 
the landlord to join him in a final glass, before going to bed. "How 
changed?" he repeated, and eyed the other contentiously ; he was a brisk, 
voluble fellow, almost as fond of the sound of his own voice as the land- 
lord was of his, which is a large statement. "People have been saying 
things like that ever since I was so high, Times are changed — we're all 

• All rights reserrcd. 
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going to the dogs — oh, for the good old days !' 'Spite of all that, here we 
are in the year of Grace eighteen-fifteen, and we haven't caught up with 
the dogs yet! England's doing well enough for me — ^God save the 
King!" 

"Why, of course," said the landlord mildly. "The king hasn't got any 
better subject than me ; but any man with his eyes open can see times are 
changed. Now Nathan Small says " 

"Nathan Small?" interrupted the other. "He was the fat man with the 
cast in one eye that sat next me, wasn't he? I should think he^d have 
trouble seeing anything. He kicked me once hard on the shin, under the 
table ; I've been wondering why ever since." 

"Kicked you, did he?" said the landlord, considering him attentively. 
"Well, Nathan hasn't got much tact. But I didn't think he'd kick any- 
body for nothing. 'Tain't safe." 

"It was about something I said, I think. I believe it was when I said 
highway robbery was no longer a capital offense (there's a change in 
times for you, landlord!), then he kicked me for a hint to shut up, I 
suppose. But I'm not sure what he meant, exactly." 

The landlord slowly removed the skull-cap, slowly scratched his head, 
and slowly replaced the cap, scanning his guest the while. 

"I shouldn't wonder if he meant me/' he 'said at last. "Speaking o' 
highwa)mien !" 

"Youl" 

"And I don't take it very kind o' Nathan either," said the landlord, 
with some irritation. "But he never did have any tact." 

The traveler gazed at him apprehensively. "I never carry much money 
with me, nor any valuables, when I'm going anywhere," said he, clearing 
his throat, and glancing toward his saddle-bags lying at an inconvenient 
distance on a chair. "And my watch is an old one, a very indifferent time- 
piece. Ahem — ^you were saying " 

"About Nathan Small," continued the landlord, "I say, sir, he'd no call 
to kick you, nor anybody else. I can do my own kicking, if I've got some- 
thing to be offended about." He made a large gesture. "Lord love you," 
he said, generously, "/ don't mind. Most people know about me. And 
my grandfather, after he quit his wildness, was a worthy and respected 
citizen to the day of his death. He was Jerry Dart — Cheat-the-Devil 
Jerry, they used to call him. Happen you've heard of him?" 

"Oh, your grandfather?" said the traveler, not without relief. "Why, 
yes, when I was a boy. They used to talk about Jack Sheppard, too. 
And Dick Turpin. By all accounts traveling was a pretty lively pastime in 
their day. But they were all dead and gone before you and I were born." 

"Turpin was a little before my grandfather's time, but I believe he 
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knew men that had known him," said the landlord, with pride." Gentle- 
men-of-the-road, they called 'em, and my grandfather was as fine a one 
as ever stepped. He had a little black mare, LillibuUero, he named her out 
of a song they had ; by his say-so, she was the prettiest and the cleverest 
piece of horseflesh that a man ever threw a leg over. That's one of her 
shoes now, nailed up over the door for good luck. Nailed it there with 
his own hands, my grandfather did and no one's ever budged it since." 

"That's been a long while," said the stranger, turning to survey the bit 
of rusted iron. 

"Seventy years," said the landlord, and tasted his liquor thoughtfully. 
"My grandfather died when I was a little chap of ten or thereabouts, but 
I remember him well, a slim neat-made man, remarkable straight and 
quick-moving for his age, with bright black eyes. He kept this inn, the 
'Dove O' Peace,' upwards o' thirty years. To think of him takes me back 
to what I was saying a minute ago, that times are changed. There ain't 
any more of his kind on the road. Just common low fellows that sneak up 
behind maybe, and knock you over the head with a cudgel. No more dash 
nor spirit to the business than is needed to brain an ox ! The law's partly 
to blame for it. They make it too easy for 'em. Why, sir, in Jerry Dart's 
time (and in my own young days too, as I well remember "), they used to 
hang people, women and all, for stealing a loaf of broad ! And right and 
proper it was, too. Now they don't even whip 'em or transport 'em. No, 
England ain't the country it was !" 

He shook his head over the degeneracy of the times, and poured out 
another glass. His guest glanced around the comfortable little bar, won- 
dering inwardly how the late Mr. Dart had managed to combine the 
occupations of inn-keeping and highway robbery, and yet left to the world 
a reputable house, a grandson who was a sober upright man (as might be 
plainly seen), and, strangest of all, a respected memory. 

"Your grandfather died of a lingering illness?" he inquired artlessly. 

The landlord met his eye with gravit}'. 

"He died sudden, sir," he said, with emphasis. "Of a stroke. He only 
lived a few hours after it, but they got him undressed and the end came 
peaceably in bed. I remember my mother saying to me when we heard 
him fall,, and ran and found him lying insensible on the cellar floor, 
'Jerry,' says she (my name's Jerry, too), *get your grandpa's boots off 
quick I' says she, 'he don't want to die with them on!' she says. You see, 
my grandfather had, not to say got religion, but seen the error of his ways, 
while yet he was quite a young man. He quit highwaying before he 
turned thirty, in what you might call the height of a successful career 
that began at the age o' nineteen with his stopping the Dover Mail, and 
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making the coachman, guard, and four passengers turn out their pockets 
for him." 

"A brilliant feat, that !" said the traveler gravely. 

"You may well say so — and him only a boy! From that he went on, 
better and better, more daring and more daring, getting into every kind 
of tight place, and getting out again, by a hair's breadth, till folks gave 
him the nickname, Cheat-the-Devil Jerry.; and Jerry Dart, with his pluck 
and his luck, was as much talked about from one end of the country to 
the other as William Pitt. 

"All his successes didn't turn his head, though. At his wildest, he had 
a kind of steady purpose that carried him through some dangers, and 
kept him out of others. A great hand he was for calculating chances. 
In after years he used to say that, from the start, he always had it in 
mind to make a decent fortune, something more than merely enough to 
live on, you know, and then retire. His fellows spent whatever they got, 
as they got it — easy come, easy go. Then, when they'd flung it all away 
with drinking, gambling, or rioting how you will, took to the road again. 
A short life but a merry one was their motto. Not so, Jerry Dart. From 
every venture he'd lay by a little, so that there was always a tidy sum 
where he could put his hand upon it in a pinch. Result was : he was never 
anything but well-dressed and well-mounted with money in both pockets, 
where others in the same line, would be living like lords one day, and 
starving like rats the next. That went a long way towards keeping up 
his reputation, besides being an actual help to him in his affairs. I don't 
say but what he strayed a little, sometimes, in a manner of speaking 
from the path o' virtue he'd laid out for himself, being a young man; 
but in the main, he stuck to it pretty close. It's a great thing, having 
principles. Point is (and I've heard him say this myself) would he ever 
have carried out his plan of retiring, would he ever have known when 
he'd got enough, if it hadn't been for an experience fit to turn his hair 
grey, that decided him to throw up the business then and there for good 
and all? He said he doubted it; but for that, he said, he would have 
probably gone on, just once more and just once more, promising himself 
to stop after the next time, until the pitcher, going once too often to the 
well, would have got broke at the last. 

"He happened to be up somewhere in the northern counties time o' 
the Rebellion o' '45. Likely you've heard tell of that? Scotland was 
regularly boiling over like — like a pot o' flip ! The Young Pretender came 
marching down with his rabble of bare-legged Highlanders, marauding 
and proclaiming and playing hob right and left. A peaceable-disposed 
man such as Jerry Dart, with a distaste for publicity, couldn't find a 
single quiet comer to sit down in comfort. Made no difference who you 
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were, or what you looked like, you were liable to be haled up any minute 
in any company, and made to answer were you for King George, or King 
James? Jerry would cheerfully have sworn he was for both and King 
Beelzebub into the bargain, if he could have been sure the questioning 
would end there. But it didn't; they were possessed to pry into all your 
aflFairs ; they never let go, till they'd been through you, top, middle, bot- 
tom, and scrape the sides. And Jerry, for all he was so dare-devil and 
ready-witted, couldn't risk that. Besides, people had taken a scare, and 
buried all their money and valuables, or run away with 'em, so that the 
outlook for business was very bad; and anyway, Jerry felt he couldn't 
enter into competition with the whole Scotch army. So he made up his 
mind to leave the country; and traveling by night, and sleeping in out- 
o'-the-way places, such as haystacks (for he was a very unassuming fel- 
low, and simple in his ways) by day, at last reached the hamlet of Brae- 
borough, in the West Riding. By that time, having left the hue-and-cry 
of Jacobites and Hanoverians pretty well to the rear, and got to a part 
of the world where people took their kings easier, as you might say, and 
were more inclined to live and let live, he thought he would be safe to 
show himself at reasonable hours. So he straightened his dress, cocked 
his hat, and rode up the high street of Braeborough in broad daylight as 
bold as you please. 

"It was a poor little shabby place, with a church and graveyard at 
one end, a tavern and smithy at the other, and nothing much between; 
you may see a score such in half a day's journey. But, on the outskirts 
he passed a great, old brick house standing by itself in the midst of a 
forlorn, run-to-waste garden; there was a broken-down wall, about the 
grounds with a gate- way, and drive ; but it must have been long since any 
guest turned in there, for weeds sprung in the road, and grew uncheck^ 
to the very door-sill. The house had row on row of tall windows, and 
it was curious to see how not one of them was whole ; those on the lower 
floors were patched carefully with papers, with rags, with pieces of 
blanket, with everything on earth that will stop a hole, even old pot-lids ; 
and some of 'em were closed up completely with boards nailed top and bot- 
tom. Altogether it made a figure o' ruin and loneliness the like o' which 
you seldom see in old England; and my grandfather drew rein and sat 
staring at it awhile out of sheer wonder and curiosity. It was so still he 
came to the conclusion nobody was living there, and it gave him a start 
when a tall gaunt woman with stringy grey hair fluttering under a black 
shawl she wore tied over her head, came suddenly around the comer of 
the house with a spade in her hand, and began digging or spudding up the 
ground as if she would make some kind of bed for plants. She did not 
see Jerry ; in fact she never once glanced towards the road ; and he went 
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on to the tavem, turning the thing in his mind. For the life of him, he 
couldn't have told why, but there was something mysterious and fetching 
about that house, and its lean old witch-wife of a tenant'* 

The landlord paused, and re-filled his pipe. He told his story with 
deliberation, and not a little relish, picking the words and rounding a 
sentence with the fluency of long practice. 

"At the inn there was nobody but the inn-keeper and his wife, and a 
half-witted lad they kept to look after peoples' horses, when there were 
any, which wasn't often, 'count of Braeborough being off the main- 
traveled roads, and in a solitary country. However, company was no 
object of Jerry Dart, just then ; and fewer, the better. He dined in state 
off whatever poor victuals they had, the inn-keeper and the wife and the 
half-witted boy fairly running their legs off to serve him, and all agog to 
hear the latest news. If he didn't care for society, they did, seeing 
nobody new and hearing nothing from the world for months on end ; so 
Jerry — who was an obliging disposition, and knew, moreover, that free 
talkers aren't so likely to rouse suspicion as your close-mouthed surly 
kind — so Jerry, I say, pitched 'em a long fancy tale about what was 
doing in the North. Blood, fire and slaughter were the gentlest words in 
his mouth, and he made so free with names, Johnny Cope, my lord Strath- 
allan, His Grace the Duke, and so on, that the good people didn't doubt 
but that Argyle and he used the same brush and comb ! Though I give 
you my word he hardly knew which side any one of 'em was on, and 
cared less! 

"Talk breeds talk, and question, question. So, aftei' a little Jerry, 
whose mind was still running on the lonely house, says, naturally enough : 

"That's a queer old rattle-trap of a place I passed on the edge o' town. 
Whoever the owner is, he's got a kind of fondness for fresh air, or else 
he ain't very keen about paying glazier's bills. Is he one of your county 
gentry?" 

"No sooner were the words out of his mouth than he saw he had hit 
upon a mystery, sure enough. For everybody at once began to look secret 
and important, and, at last, the inn-keeper, clearing his throat, with a 
solemn look: 

" 'Sir,' says he, That house is as parson says, the figure and likeness 
of Tadmor in the wilderness, where the dragon shall rattle the scales of 
his belly over the steps of the altar !' " 

" 'Whoosh !' says Jerry, *You don't say ! Dragons ! Well, I should 
dearly love to see a dragon !' 

" There ain't any there,* says the wife. 'You're misleading of the gen- 
tleman, Tim. The house, sir, did belong to a county family^ name o' 
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Darcy, but they're all dead long ago, and I don't rightly know whose it 
is now.' 

" 'Nobody'd have it for a gift,' says the landlord, shaking his head. 

"'Why not?' 

"'Ghosts! Devils! Sh-h-shl' says the half-wit, putting in his oar. 
And with that, he got up and went tiptoeing about the room, whispering 
and rolling his eyes in a way which my grandfather said was most amaz- 
ingly unpleasant to see. 

" That's the way he always does,' says the landlord. 'He's been there 
and seen something, Lord knows what, but its sometimes given to them 
that's lacking to see things that you and I can't, sir. Tell the gentleman 
what else you saw besides ghosts, Jock,' says he. 

" 'Gold, di'monds, fine long chains for ladies, and rings and brooches,' 
says the boy. And let me tell you that made Jerry Dart prick his ears. 

" 'Gold and di'monds !' says he. *Pho ! Nonsense ! Boy's lying.' 

" 'No such thing,' says the innkeeper's wife. "Silly he may be, but 
Jock tells the truth. You may be sure if he says there's gold and jewels 
there, he saw 'em.' 

" 'Well, all this is very strange,' says Jerry. 'You tell me no one lives 
there, yet, as sure as I'm alive myself, I saw an old woman out gardening 
this afternoon. I'll take my oath she was no ghost, and she didn't lode to 
have much acquaintance with gold and di'monds, either.' 

" *Ah, that's as may be,' said the landlord with a knowing air. 'We 
didn't say nobody lived there, sir, we said nobody owned the house. And 
no more they don't. The last o' the Darcys died eight-and-twenty years 
ago; twin brothers they was, and a wild, drinking, cursing, bloody-minded 
pair of rake-hells like all the rest o' their tribe. The story goes that one 
night they quarreled in their cups; they each one took a knife; they 
locked the door; put out the lights and fought it out in the dark; and 
next morning was both found dead and the room a shambles. After 
that the house was shut up and stood empty for years, no one turning up 
to claim it; and bye-and-bye, it got the name o' being haunted. People 
says the dead men, murderers both, come back, and creep and crawl 
about the rooms, knife in hand, holding their breath, and listening, and 
stabbing into the dark. Then, after ajout ten years, along came the 
woman you saw this afternoon, and inquiring around, and finding the 
house was to be had for the mere trouble of going up and opening the 
door, she settled herself there, and there she's stayed ever since, living 
like a wild beast in a hole. Summer-time she scratches up the ground, 
wd grows a few vegetables; winter you see her out once in a while, 
picking up fire-wood. Rest o' the year, she hardly puts her head out o' 
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doors, and few people have ever got close enough to know what she 
looks like. Nobody knows how she lives, nor her name even.' 

" 'She's a warlock, it's my belief,* says the wife. 'Everybody's afraid 
of her. She might lay a spell on you to wither your arm or strike you 
dumb.' 

" 'Gold watches and di'monds and chains,' says the idiot again. 

" 'You'd think that boy had sense, the way he sticks to the point, 
wouldn't you?' says Jerry, who thought the ghost business was all tom- 
foolishness, and wanted to hear more about the treasure. 

" 'Aye, there's a story around that she's a miser, and keeps her hoard 
somewhere, and gets it out now and again by night, and sits and gloats 
over it, and fondles it,' said the innkeeper. 'Jock, here, says he's seen 
it, and I do believe he's seen something; but how much is true, and how 
much he's dreamed in his moon-struck brains, there's no telling.' 

" 'It's a wonder she don't have the place all defended with man-traps 
and pit-falls, and what-not,' said my grandfather. 'As long as the whole 
country-side believes her to have such a treasure.' 

"The landlord laughed. 'No need o' that,' says he. 'Oxen and wain- 
ropes couldn't drag anybody there after night-fall. And who'd want t(^ 
be caught upon such an errand as you hint in the daytime?' 

" 'Ghosts ! S-s-sh ! Devils ! S-s-sh !' says the half-witted lad again. 
'Pretty gold chains for ladies!' 

"Well, sir, after all that, you won't be surprised to hear that, just as 
the clocks were going twelve that night, my grandfather was riding up 
the old, over-grown drive to the Darcy house, with a pistol in his hand, 
and the reins loose on the mare's neck for her to pick her own way, 
which she did with great judgment, stepping light as a shadow among 
the shadows. There was a little cloudy moonlight, enough for you to 
see to get about outdoors ; Jerry considered it a good night for an enter- 
prise; and was rather inclined to preen himself on the instinct that had, 
as you might say, pointed his attention to this house. No use talking, he 
thought, experience is a great thing, an indispensable thing, but natural 
talent goes a deal further — ^you learn experience, but you're bom with 
talent! One old woman, with a pot o' money in a house which was 
isolated by its situation, and a jplace of terror to everybody in the com- 
munity ! As cautious as he was, he couldn't have asked a better chance. 
He stopped on the rear side of a big tree, and leaving the mare standing, 
for he had taught her not to stir except at his signal, and no btone horse 
could have been more faithful to its post, the creature was that intelligent, 
he walked quietly up to the nearest window, gently pried out a wad of 
rags, and peeped in. 

"The place was dark and soundless ; it was like looking into a chimney- 
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hole. He had his hand upon his tinder-box to strike a light when a faint 
noise gave him pause ; it was a footstep, not within the room, as he made 
out, after listening a moment, but somewhere at a distance in the house. 
It drew nearer, and now he saw a light shine, and vanish, and return upon 
the dark floor; he snatched up the roll of rags, and thrust it back in 
place, leaving only an eye-hole, and as he did so, a door in the opposite 
wall opened on screaming hinges, and the woman he had seen that day 
stood upon the threshhold. She held a candle, screening it from the 
draught with her hand; before her, the shadows fluttered from floor to 
ceiling like live things; behind, darkness fell solid as a curtain. The 
room, he could see, was a large one, its walls paneled with black wood, 
that here and there where the candle-rays struck upon the mouldings, 
showed a needle-streak of light. She went straight to a table in the 
middle of it, and set the candle down — ^and then, sir, for an instant, Jerry 
Dart saw no more of her nor the room, for, by the lord Harry, there 
upon that table, lay the treasure! 

"He stared with all his eyes ; he had very near exclaimed aloud, and no 
wonder ! The heap of money and jewels on the table must mean a greater 
sum than he had ever seen in one place together before in his life, much 
less handled. He could catch the gleam of many-colored precious stones ; 
a broad belt of filigree silver stuck with turquoise straggled over the edge 
of the table ; and when she laid down the candlestick, she disturbed a little 
tower of gold coins, so that one or two of them dropped and rolled around 
the floor. She neither looked after them nor made any motion to pick 
them up, and this was so strangely counter to Jerry's notions of a miser's 
behavior, that it drew his attention from the treasure. He saw that she 
was very tall and lean with a thick roll of white hair wrapped about her 
head ; she had a haggard grey face, with two black eyes burning like live 
coals in an ash heap. She was old, withered, a hag, yet he said she must 
have been beautiful at one time. Her hands were still long and shapely ; 
she held her head high and had shoulders like a queen. She looked at the 
things on the table for a while, now and then touching or turning over a 
ring or bracelet, but without any sign of interest. Once she picked up a 
watch with a rich cluster of seals dangling from it, held it a minute, then 
laid it down with a sigh. He noticed she wore a dark sodden bandage 
around one wrist. At last she gathered the stuff together in a close pile, 
as if preparing to carry it elsewhere, and just as she did so, the candle 
fanned by some chance gust, went out. 

"Jerry, who had been meditating a spring through the window and 
upon her before she could stir or cry out, fell back, disconcerted. He 
heard her exclaim, then fumble in the dark, muttering to herself ; in a 
moment she said, wearily, under her breath : 'Eh, I may as well go get 
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the flint-and-stecl first as last, I suppose.' And again there was the sound 
of the hinges, and the door dosed. To tell the truth, Jerry was a little 
relieved at her departure; he had no great relish for offering violence to a 
woman, being rather fond of the sex than otherwise; and she was a 
wretched sort of creature after all. But now, that the coast was clear for 
a moment, it behooved him to make haste. He laid hands on a board 
nailed over one side of the lower sash, and with more noise than he liked 
to make, tore it loose. He let it drop upon the turf, and taking hold of 
the inside framework, swung himself over the sill. He was a lithe, 
slender man, and landed on his feet like a cat, pulled himself together 
breathing a little hard after the effort, and stood listening. The house 
was quiet; Jerry felt for his tinder-box, and remembered he had laid it on 
the window-ledge when the old woman entered with her light ; he hastily 
ran a hand along the sill, and got a nasty scratch on the thumb from a 
piece of broken glass, but no tinder-box. He must have knocked it to the 
ground in climbing in. However, that was -a sUght loss ; he knew he could 
make his way to the table and back even in the dark, without mishap ; he 
had marked its position accurately. And then, as he took the first step, 
binding up his thumb (which bled pretty free) in the meanwhile with his 
handkerchief, he distinctly heard some one moving along the wall to his 
right, at the other end of the room. 

"He stopped dead. He had dropped the pistol in the pocket of his 
coat (they wore 'em very wide and full those days, not the short-waisted, 
fork-tailed, gimcrack things we have now) and gently he slipped it out, 
straining his eyes through the dark. After what seemed an endless wait, 
though most likely only a few seconds, some one began to step stealthily 
along the wall; two or three cautious steps, and it stopped — a step — a 
pause — 3, step again — and he heard the long gasp of one who can hold his 
breath no more. Judge what he felt when that same shuddering gasp 
was repeated on the other side of the room, and he heard, from the same 
quarter, the rustle of clothing against the wooden panels of the wall ! 

"He stood motionless, reasoning with himself, holding his own breath. 
The house was old ; doubtless it swarmed with rats, doubtless its decaying 
timbers creaked to every whiff of wind. He set his jaw, and stole a step 
forward. Somebody on his right seemed to move almost at the same in- 
stant, and, half a second after, the one on the left, like an echo. 

"Again he stood still, striving to collect himself; no rat, no wind that 
ever blew made that noise. But, if it was men, how had they got into the 
room? They were not there when the woman came, he could swear to 
it. It was scarcely possible they lay in ambush for him — how should they 
know anything about him? Then what were they doing feeling their way 
about in the dark? They were two to one; he might fire — and bring the 
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neighborhood about his ears ! Or, he might escape the way he came — 
and leave the treasure! He took another step; the one on the right 
shuffled forward, grasped at the wall, so that Jerry heard his nails rattle 
upon the wood work, and let his breath out in a low wheezing groan. 

"Sir, Jerry Dart was a brave man ; there was no room for cowards in 
his trade ; but at that, his knees went to water. Terror took him by the 
throat ; the sweat ran on him, his teeth smote together. And, *God !' he 
thought, *If it touches meT 

"It passed, the feeling passed. He was no child to be afraid of bogies 
in a dark room ; but a hardy determined man armed and cool ; and there 
was a fortune lying almost within his grasp. It would have taken more 
than a parcel of ghosts, it would have taken a fiend from the Pit to 
scare him from that treasure. He challenged them, 'Who's there?' says 
Jerry, hoarse and resolute; and he cocked his pistol. The snap of it in 
that uneasy hush, sounded like the note of doom. 'Answer!' says he, 
'Or, by G— , I'll put a bullet through the two of yel' 

"On top of that, almost while the words sounded, the candle-light 
twinkled across the floor, beneath the door ; and directly after, the woman 
again appeared. She stopped on the threshhold in the same attitude, 
shielding the flame, and peering over it into the gloom ; she did not imme- 
diately see him. Jerry found himself standing not a yard from the table ; 
another step and he must have run into it. He cast a swift glance around ; 
the room was empty save for the crouching and leaping shadows. There 
was not even another stick of furniture. He looked again to the woman 
and their eyes met. Except for a slight start, she showed no concern at 
his presence, though his il)urpose was plain enough. She walked straight 
towards him, holding the candle high so as to get him in the full light. 
Her stern face betrayed neither surprise nor fright; she was like some 
fierce, feeble, wild old animal. There they stood, a whole minute, facing 
each other across the table, where the pile of jewels gleamed eerily. 
Then she spoke: 

" 'Who are you, and what do you want ?' 

"Jerry released the cock, and dropped his weapon back in place. He had 
gotten himself in hand again, and grinned as he answered her: 

" 'I'm most sorry to inconvenience you, ma'am, but I've taken a liking 
to these trifles o' yours, and as I judge they can't be of much use to you, 
why — ' and he made a motion towards the treasure. 

"She set the candle down, and eyed him steadily as not quite under- 
standing. 

" 'You mean this?" she said, pointing to the stuff in her turn. 

" 'Highly regrettable, ma'am, I'm sure.' said Jerry, who prided himself 
on his manners, and he began to help himself. 'I must warn you not to 
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scream or otherwise raise a rumpus, as that would lay me imder the pain- 
ful necessity of forcing you to silence — ' and there he stopped, for it 
struck him there was something very peculiar about the feel of the watch 
which he had just taken up. He weighed it in his hand ; he held it under 
the light — and uttered an oath of astonishment. It was a pinchbeck trifle, 
a child's toy, tricked out with tinsel and gilt foil, such as one may buy at 
any fair for sixpence ! He swept the heap to left and right rummaging. 
The jewels were neither more nor less than bits of colored glass, the 
chains wax beads strung or linked with brass, the money disks of shining 
pewter. For this sorry trash he had risked his neck, he had been ready to 
take a fellow-creature's life. He looked at the woman bewildered. She 
bore his gaze unflinchingly. It crossed his mind that she was mad ; and, 
again, they said she was a witch. He had heard of fairy gold 

" 'Are you satisfied?' she said. 

" 'What trick is this?' cried out Jerry, furiously. 

" 'There is no trick,' said the old woman unmoved. 'You tricked your- 
self. You come here to my house by stealth, in the middle of the night, 
believing what some fool has told you, yourself as great a fool — and now 
you say there is a trick !' 

" 'We shall see,' says Jerry, who was not one to give up easily ; and he 
snatched the candle. 'Forward, if you please, and I'll have a look at the 
house. Be careful you neglect to show me nothing, not the least comer.' 

" 'The only treasure that I have is one that neither you nor any other 
man would envy me,' said the old woman. 'Look at me ' 

" 'Go on, and no more words !' says Jerry, pointing her to the door. 
Instead of obeying, however, she moved over to the wall on the right, 
and laying her hand on one of the panels, to his surprise, it slid back, 
and a black hollow gaped behind. 

" 'Will you go in, treasure-seeker?' she asked him. 

"I'm not to be trapped that easily, you ' says Jerry Dart (and I'm 

sorry to say, he called her a name) 'You go first.' 

"She shrugged her shoulders, and stepped through the opening. He 
thought he heard her speak in a soothing voice to someone inside, and 
an instant after, there began again those tremulous steps and breathings 
he had heard before, and a hand felt and faltered along the other side of 
the wall. It was a mere partition, as he now saw, made to resemble the 
other three walls, which he guessed to be solid. This wooden lining made 
the room the likeness to a huge sounding-board; wherever touched, a 
vibration ran all about the walls from panel to panel, and the noises he 
had heard on the left were nothing but the echo, as it might be, of those 
on the right. At least, sir, this was the way my grandfather always ex- 
plained it ; but I've often had my doubts. Its hard to place noises in the 
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dark, and in an unfamiliar spot; and then maybe he was a little more 
flustered than he cared to think himself, or tell us. Like enough, the 
sounds were to his right all the time. An3rway, at the moment, he thought 
the old woman had somehow beguiled him, and turned on her in a red-hot 
rage. 

" "Twas you, you beldam !* he cried. 'You saw me at the window " 

and cursed her heartily. 

"She let him curse; and when he was done, said patiently: 'Whatever 
it was you saw or heard it was not me. Believe me, I would not take the 
trouble. If you will step within,' she went on, drawing aside from the 
opening, 'You will see the only other person in the house alive or dead be- 
sides us two. He is quiet now; you heard me speak to him?' and seeing 
him hesitate (as he well might) 'Man, what are you afraid of?' she cried 
with so much contempt, that he plunged across the threshold in sheer 
bravado, holding the candle, ahead of him, and feeling for the butt of his 
pistol with his other hand. 

"The room was not large ; at some time long before, it must have been 
walled off for a secret closet. There was nothing in it but a mattress on 
the floor in one corner ; a bench ; and, in the middle, standing in a litter 
of straw, a common wooden trestle, such as carpenters use to support a 
platform. On it were a saddle and blanket, and fastened to one end a 
big ungainly sack of burlaps stuffed out into the clumsy likeness of a 
horse's head, painted with staring eyes, and a shapeless mouth. The 
thing wore a bridle, and nailed at the other end, a hank of rusty yarn did 
duty for a tail. Jerry's eyes, traveling slowly past it, encountered, with 
a start, those of a man standing against the wall nearby. He clutched 
something to his breast with both hands, and stared at Jerry unwinkingly 
with two small pale grey eyes, like specks of ground glass. He was 
ragged and foul ; he might have been any age between fifty and a hun- 
dred. As Jerry looked, he began once more that stealthy and uncertain 
movement around the room, without paying any further attention to 
either of his visitors. Jerry turned to the woman. 

" 'He is mad ?' he asked. 

" 'As you see.' 

'"Is he always like this?' 

" 'Sometimes a great deal worse,' said the woman. 'Sometimes he is 
rough and bad — ' she glanced at her bandaged wrist — 'and then I take 
away his playthings — what you saw on the table. Then, afterwards, 
when he is good again, I give them back to him. That is what I was 
about to do this evening. 

" 'What is that he is doing now ?' 
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" 'His pistol. I made it for him out of a block of wood. I never take 
that away — it makes him cry so/ 

"Jerry dropped his own pistol as if it stung him. He looked again at 
the madman, at the play-horse in its straw, horrid and silly, and his 
gorge rose. 

" 'He chooses strange toys/ he said. 

" *Not so strange, if you knew his history,' says the woman. 'He is ' 

and here, sir, she named a name, which my grandfather, even after the 
lapse of so many years, would never repeat. *Let the poor wretch's 
memory rest,' the old man used to say. 'He's paid the reckoning.' But 
it was the name of a highwayman, famous in his day, whom every one 
supposed long since dead. And so Jerry told her at the time, wondering a 
little if her brain was turned too. 

" 'Do you tell me that?' says he, 'That man is dead and buried at the 
cross-roads with a stake through his heart. I have seen the place.' 

"The woman shook her head. 'You've heard the story ?' she said, 'How 
he and others were riding 'cross-country to evade the runners that were 
hot upon their trail, and how he came down at a fence, his horse tramp- 
ling the life from him? And how the bailiffs coming up, left him for 
dead, and went on after his companions? And while they were busied 
on that, the country-people found and buried him without more ado?' 

" 'Aye,' says Jerry. "That's the way they tell it, and no one doubts but 
its true.' 

" 'It is, all but the last,' the woman told him. They left him for dead, 
and I, being not far, came and got him away to a secret place, and nursed 
him back to such health as you see. He lay unconscious a long while — 
six days. Then he came to this way. I had to do it alone, for sick or 
well, mad or sane, they would have hanged him, had he been found. 
Then after a while I found this place, and brought him here and here 
we have lived in safety ever since. He thinks he is still at his old trade, 
and hides and hoards his booty, and rides abroad on his midnight errands, 
and prowls by stealth like you. He is happy, after a fashion.' 

" 'God Ahnighty !' said Jerry Dart, and wiped his forehead. 

"The woman shrugged again, and snuffed the candle with her fingers. 

" 'You have been here — — ' 

" 'Nearly twenty years.' 

" 'And you alone have taken care of him all that time?' 

"'Who but I?' 

" 'You would be safe to come out of hiding now, I think,' said Jerry. 

" 'Perhaps. But where should we go? This is as good a home as we 
could find anywhere.' 

" 'But is there no one you could call on, in case — in case ' 
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" 'I have one friend/ she said, *An idiot boy that comes sometimes and 
brings me broken meat and table-scraps in winter ; in summer, birds' eggs 
and fish that he has caught. I have not spoken to another human being 
in five years. I had a little dog once that I was fond of. The children 
stoned it to death in the streets. They think I am a witch, you know.' 

"There was a silence. Then Jerry said awkwardly enough, I dare say : 
Tf you could get some trifle that would please him, or ease yourself a 
little, I should be glad ' 

" 'Keep your money,' said the old woman. 'You mean well, but we 
need nothing.' 

"She guided him to an outside door, without any more words, first 
carefully closing the panel on the madman. The last Jerry saw of him, 
he was astride the hobby-horse, whipping and spurring for dear life — 
a picture, sir, that stayed with him long, and darkened his dreams for 
many a night. He followed the old woman through a dozen ruinous 
rooms and passages, and when, at length, they reached the door, there 
was the dawn; and the mare whinnied to him from her post. I have 
heard him say he had not tasted the fresh air with such a relish, no, not 
since the time he broke gaol at Newcastle ! 

"Well, sir, that night was the making of Cheat-the-Devil Jerry Dart. 
He never took another purse. And being captured shortly after, without 
any resistance, was had up at Brampton Assizes next July for trial; he 
was the kind that always had a sheet-anchor to wind'ard, as I've heard 
sailor-men say, and, by making interest in high places, got himseK par- 
doned off — ^but it was touch and go ! At one time he thought it was all 
up and sent for parson. Sir, you have seen that my grandfather was at 
heart a serious-minded young man; and after his legal troubles were 
over, he proved it by seeking out the quietest and most retiring spot he 
could find, and ending his days there in the quality of landlord of the 
*Dove o' Peace,* a name which he picked out himself. He had money laid 
by, as I told you, and set up comfortably; married after a while, and 
brought up a large family in the knowledge and fear of God. He took 
a hand at raising his grandchildren, too, and was very strong, as I 
remember, 'pon the eighth commandment. Yes, sir, many's the time the 
old man's basted me well with a stirrup-leather for nabbing apples out 
of Job Pennefeather's orchard." 
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Caught In the Web 

A Summer Tale 

By Leslie Davis* 

I WAS sauntering along from the Country Club when I was overtaken 
by Mildred Carter, who was driving in her new phaeton. 

"Come along with me," she called amiably, "and I will take you 
home." I have known Mildred all my life — the places here in Westover, 
her father's and my father's, adjoin. 

We had not gone far before I made the discovery that Mildred had 
something on her mind. 

"Milly," I announced, "you are not in your usual cheerful humor. Is 
there a tragedy anywhere about of which I am still in ignorance?" 

"No, there isn't," Milly laughed, "but I promised a certain Miss 
Winney up at the Old Ladies' Home that I would read to her this after- 
noon and I cannot go. Every little pleasure means so much to those old 
people. Miss Winney looks forward so eagerly to a visit that I hate to 
disappoint her, but mother is away and cannot attend her booth at the 
Sanford's fair and I shall have to take her place there and I haven't any 
one to send to Miss Winney." 

I pondered the situation. "Milly," I ventured, "would you like me 
to go?" 

"Stephen Fargo, you wouldn't really do it, would you ?" 

"I would do anything," I assured her, "to relieve a friend in distress, 
even to invading the sacred precincts of an Old Ladies' Home. Need 
I say more?" 

"No, you needn't, and I am going to accept your offer. Miss Winney 
will be charmed and you will like her too, I know. Grood luck to you !" 

Mildred was right, I did like the poor little faded rose of a woman 
and we had a great visit. She told me of her former days, delighted to 
be thought entertaining; then I repeated what I knew of the gossip of 
the town. Her absorbed interest in it all was fairly pitiful. I found 
myself racking my brain for every bit of information that it held. I was 
ready, for the moment, to sacrifice veracity, all fidelity to facts, yea, even 
the reputation of my neighbors to keep the tale a-going and this I con- 

* All rights reserved. 
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f essed to Mildred that evening when I crossed the lawn to report upon 
my mission. 

Mildred admitted the pathos of the situation. 

"But I don't see how any one can help her," she said practically. "What 
would you advise?*' 

"Romance," I replied promptly. "A nice little love affair would keep 
her mind running along in delightful channels and bring her gray hairs 
in pleasure to the grave." 

Mildred eyed me doubtfully. "Are you dreaming?" she asked. "A 
love affair for Miss Winney who is nearly seventy and doesn't see a man 
once a year is a little too much. Have you selected the party of the 
second part?" 

"You misunderstand me," I protested, "it is not an affair of her own 
that I suggest for Miss Winney, but some one else's. Isn't there a 
romance in the neighborhood that we could tell her about from time to 
time, even if we had to draw on our imaginations a little ?" 

Mildrfed shook her head thoughtfully. "I am not going to be balked 
in my scheme, Miss Carter," I answered, "even if I have to create the 
whole affair. I have it! I shall tell Miss Winney that I am in love 
myself!" 

"Steve! With whom?" 

"You." 

Milly gasped. 

"Don't you see what a good story it would make?" I urged. "I can 
say I have known you and loved you since we were children ; there will 
have to be some impediment, of course. Let me see, I shall have to be 
too poor to ask you. That's it, I am too poor and proud to speak of love 
to Andrew Carter's daughter." 

"But she will know better than that," objected Mildred. "Horace 
Fargo is every bit as well known as Andrew Carter." 

"My father's fortune has been greatly over-estimated," I returned 
glibly. "That is true enough, every fortune is. Besides, would any self- 
respecting man allow his wife to be supported by his father? For my 
part, never !" — in my most melodramatic manner. "However, I am always 
hoping for better things, that will introduce the cheerful element again." 

And so I sketched the plan to Mildred dilating on its advantages and 
over-ruling her objections until we became a pair of conspirators ready to 
hesitate at nothing that would further our project. 

The scheme worked beautifully. When, after another visit or two at 
the Home, I became confidential with Miss Winney and told her of my 
undying affection for Mildred Carter, the little lady could hardly restrain 
her joy. She lived and moved in our imaginary romance. Of course, I 
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saw a good deal of Mildred; we rode together, read together, drove 
and danced together for the benefit of our audience of one, then we would 
drop in at the Home and report our doings while the gentle soul basked 
in the reflected wannth. 

But after a while Miss Winney seemed to be unhappy about something, 
while Milly and I began to wonder what was lacking to our arrangement. 
Finally I asked outright what the trouble was and what should I hear 
but that the dear little soul could not bear the thought of my uncer- 
tainty! 

In consternation I sought my accomplice. "Milly," I announced, "We 
have got to have this affair settled." 

Milly met it bravely. 

"Has it come to that?" she asked. 

"Yes, it has come to that," I answered, firmly. "Instead of being 
pleasantly amused by this romance we have concocted. Miss Winney 
is positively drooping under it. There is no way to help it but for me 
to propose and be accepted, then we can assure her that all is well between 
us and the poor little lady will calm down once more." 
"Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive," 
murmured Mildred and we both broke into laughter at our own predica- 
ment, then we grew serious and went to work on the new idea. 

"I am going to propose soon," I warned Mildred. "So you may be pre- 
pared. Would it be convenient for you to accept me this evening?" 

"I will be on the southern piazza at nine o'clock; you can find me there 
and take me down to the garden," suggested Mildred. 

"Very well," I agreed. "And Milly — I confess I may borrow a trifle 
from a book, so if you don't mind, just ask me something about other 
girls, will you? It fits in better." 

"That is a good idea; I'll read something too before to-night." And 
so we parted to prepare for the drama of the evening. 

At nine o'clock I crossed the lawn and sought the southern piazza. In 
the moonlight I saw the slender, girlish figure waiting. Silently I placed 
her arm in mine and led her down the sloping path that ended in the 
garden. Once I thought I felt the hand on my arm tremble. 

"Really, I believe you are nervous, Milly," I accused her. "And I 
cannot think this is the first time you were ever proposed to, either." 

"But I never accepted anyone before," she protested. "And I am so 
afraid I shall forget my speech !" 

I reassured her as best I could and made her comfortable on a pretty 
seat nearby, while I paced to and fro gathering my thoughts into shape. 
Then I went and sat beside her; still it was hard to begin. 
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"Mildred, from childhood's earliest hour you have been the one bright 
spot in my existence. With you I could attain any height, a new world 
would open before me. I love you to distraction, will you be my wife?" 

"And what about the other girls ?" came obediently from Mildred. 

"I promptly replied, "We never speak of candles in the presence of the 
sun, do we?" 

"Then Roderick Percival— I mean Stephen Fargo — I plight you my 
troth and will be true to you while earth and heaven remain and as long 
as sun and moon shall endure !" 

Fantastic as the words were, they fell pleasantly upon my ear. Sud- 
denly the plot of the summer became very real, so real that I knew I 
could never live without it any more. 

"Milly !" I burst out. "I love them all, the little house and the garden 
beds and you. I don*t want to live any longer without them! They 
mustn't be only a dream !" 

For answer, two soft arms came stealing around my neck. Faith, but 
the roses were sweet ! 
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"There will be a Fat Bear Steak for the Camp on Christmas." 
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Ski Jumping at American Winter Resorts. 
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Curling, the great Winter Sport in Scotland. 



VIII 

Crowninshield's Brush 

A Fox-Hunting Story 

By David Gray* 

MR CROWNINSHIELD left his wife talking with the M. F. H 
and walked his horse away from the hounds, for he had been 
cautioned that it kicked. In doing this he met Mrs. Palfrey, who 
was riding across the lawn in the other direction. They both stopped. 

"Fm glad to see you hunting," she said. 

"YouVe very good,'' said Crowninshield dryly. 

"And Juggernaut," Mrs. Palfrey continued; "how very fine he looks. 
Precisely the right flesh for hunting condition." 

"Is this Juggernaut?" asked Crowninshield. "I didn't notice. Maria 
ordered it. Look out ! He kicks." 

"Oh, no! Juggy wouldn't kick, would he?" said Mrs. Palfrey cheer- 
fully to the big gray horse. "When we owned him," she went on to Crown- 
inshield, "the only bad trick he had was sulking. He has a light mouth, 
and if you fuss it he'll sulk. Pity, isn't it, when he's such an unusual per- 
former ?" 

Just then Juggernaut let fly at an inquisitive hound. 

"Oh, naughty !" exclaimed Mrs. Palfrey. 

Crowninshield gazed oflF toward the links. 

"It's a beautiful morning for golf," he said slowly. 

Young Mr. Carhart, who had just joined them, looked at him with 
wonder and rode away. 

"You mustn't say such things," said Mrs. Palfrey. "The golf people 
are disagreeable enough without any encouragement. The first thing you 
know they'll vote to give up the hounds." 

"I wish they would," said Crowninshield. "This hunting bores me. 
I don't like it. I don't like to hurry, and I don't like jumping fences. I'm 
afraid. 

"My wife," he continued, "is kind to dumb animals. She subscribes to 
an institution for homeless cats. She is a member of an anti-check-rein 
association. She gets me into the newspapers by stopping teamsters who 
beat their horses and making them promise to be gentle. Why, then," he 

* All rights reserved. 
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demanded, "does she insist upon my hunting when, if I were a tame ape 
or a raccoon, my feelings would be respected and I could stop at home ?" 

"Well," observed Mrs. Palfrey, "Maria hasn't confided in me, but she 
probably wants you to get over being afraid. I think I should feel that 
v^ray about Willie. You see, one doesn't expect quite so much from an 
ape. Crowny," she went on, "why don't you go hard a few times and 
thrust a little ? Jump some fences that will make her anxious about you, 
and then you can retire." 

"That might do," said Crowninshield, "but suppose when I'm thrusting 
I get rolled out, and have to spend my season of retirement on a water 
mattress?" 

"Of course there's that chance," said Mrs. Palfrey cheerfully, "but 
Maria would make it up to you in devotion. She'd feel in a measure re- 
sponsible for the accident." 

"Perhaps," said Crowninshield. The suggestion was apparently occu- 
pying his mind, and he said nothing more. 

Presently the M. F. H. started down the road, with the hounds behind 
him, and Mrs. Crowninshield rode up. 

"He's going to draw the Benton woods," she said. "There's a fox there. 
They saw it this morning and stopped the earth. Harrison," she observed 
to Mr. Crowninshield, "keep close to Donahue" — ^he was the first whip — 
"till we get out in the open. There's a good deal of trappy country to the 
west of the woods, and Donahue knows it better than any one else." 

"Thank you, very much, Maria," said Crowninshield. "If you are in 
doubt about the country you may follow Donahue or any one else, as 
you see fit. As for myself, I intend to ride my own line." 

Mrs. Crowninshield looked at her husband with surprise. 

"You've hurt his feelings," said Mrs. Palfrey. "And he'll probably do 
something foolish and break his neck." 

"I think I can trust his sober second thought," said Mrs. Crowninshield, 
but plainly she was a little worried. After a moment she rode up beside 
her husband. "Are you angry with me?" she asked meekly. She was a 
very pretty young woman, and when she looked meek she was especially 
pretty. 

"No," he said. 

"Then why don't you look pleasant and smile ?" she asked. 

"Maria," said Crowninshield, "you are a — " He stopped and looked 
at her sternly and rode ahead. 

Mrs. Crowninshield turned to Mrs. Palfrey. "What ideas have you 
been putting in his head ?" she demanded. "I don't want him to kill him- 
self. I have been trying to get him to like it, and to go along respectably. 
But now his temper is stirred up, and he may do something absurd." 
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She rode after him, but, as Mrs. Palfrey could see, he repelled her ad- 
vances with a dignified silence. 

The covert into which the hounds were taken was a big, oblong wood 
lot, with a board fence across the farther end and wire fences on the other 
three sides. Tftey went in through a gate that the farmer unlocked for 
them. 

"This is a bad place to get out of," said the M. F. H. to the two ladies. 
"The hounds will probably \^ork down toward the board fence, but weVe 
got to go out over it whichever line the fox may take. We can't get over 
the wire." 

He rode off and began casting through a bottom covered with tall, 
dead weeds. As the first hound entered the undergrowth a fox scurried 
out and went away through the woods. "Gone away !" yelled the whips. 
In a mcMnent the pack was on the line and gave tongue riotously, and fox, 
hounds, and horses were off. The field crashed through the woods, down 
the steep banks of a little stream, up again, and on toward the board fence. 
Mrs. Crowninshield was riding Ten Pin, who was an excitable brute, and 
took hold pretty hard at the beginning of the day. She reached the boards 
among the first and went over. As she landed she looked back through 
the thick growth of saplings and saw Juggernaut coming along. She 
pulled up as much as she could in the hope of seeing him jump, but her 
horse began going sidewise through a thicket, and made it impossible for 
her to look back. However, she listened and heard no sound of broken 
boards, which indicated that Mr. Crowninshield was over without acci- 
dent. Then Ten Pin put his head down and bored away for half a field, 
and this for the time being put Mr. Crowninshield out of her thoughts. 

The fox was still in view, and the pace was as fast as the hounds could 
make it. There was every promise of an exceptionally "good day." Pres- 
ently the fox began to swing in a wide circle, and treated the hunt to 
some of the biggest country in that part of the State. A new picket fence 
not much less than five feet high was followed by a stiff in-and-out across 
a narrow lane. Then there was a big rail fence with a ditch on the take- 
off side. The first whip went down at this, and those who got over had a 
grateful feeling toward the horses that were carrying them. At a stone 
wall the M. F. H.'s mount made a mistake, and the M. F. H. was left 
ignominiously chasing his horse and shouting "Whoa !" A series of stiff 
post-and-rail obstacles followed, which thinned out the field still more. 

Ten Pin was still pulling, and Mrs. Crowninshield had not much oppor- 
tunity to look around for her husband, though she thought about him sev- 
eral times. There was a man on a big gray horse riding his own line 
half a field ahead of her and some distance to the right. She was some- 
what near-sighted, and could not make out who the man might be, but her 
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judgment told her that it was not Mr. Crowninshield, although the horse 
looked like Juggernaut. "I don't think Juggernaut could hold this pace, 
even if Harrison wanted to," she added, mentally, to assure herself. 

They went at a line of new rails, and Ten Pin pecked badly, but she 
kept him up. 

"Careful there!" yelled the M. F. H., who had caught his horse and 
had come up, cheerful but out of breath. "Nice run, isn't it? It won't 
last much longer," he panted. "The fox is making for the woods where 
we found him. The pace is too hot. We ought to kill there. The earth is 
stopped." 

"Have you seen Harrison ?" Mrs. Crowninshield asked. 

"No," said the M. F. H. "I haven't. I lost my glasses at the beginning, 
and you know I can't see much without them. I'm sure he's all right, 
though." The M. F. H. felt justified in his confidence by a long acquain- 
tance with Mr. Crowninshield, and with his repugnance to all forms of 
violent exertion. "Look out ahead," he added. 

The hounds swung sharply to the left, and disappeared in a piece of 
thick woods. The field followed over a rail fence, and the next minute 
encountered a thicket of wild grape vines, which took young Carhart off 
his horse and made the others pull up to disentangle themselves. When 
they got into the open again the hounds were vanishing over the crest of 
a little hill. 

"Hurry," called the M. F. H. to Mrs. Crowninshield, "or we shall lose 
them." 

She urged Ten Pin with the whip, and they swept up the hill 
with a handful, all that was left of the field, behind them. From the top 
they saw the tail hounds a field ahead going under the wire fence into the 
covert, where they had found half an hour before, and a man on a gray 
horse disappearing after them into the woods. 

"Good Lord," exclaimed the M. F. H., "somebody's jumped that barbed- 
wire fence ! Who is it ?" 

"I don't know," Mrs. Crowninshield called back. "I can't make out." 
The gray horse looked to her like Juggernaut, but she tried to put that 
idea out of her head. She was worried none the less. Carhart was behind 
her, and she could not think of any one else absent-minded enough to jump 
barbed wire. 

"We'll have to go around to the other end where the boards are," called 
the M. F. H., and he used his spurs. "If the fox gets through the covert 
and breaks away again perhaps we'll make up our lost ground." 

As they galloped along the edge of the covert they could faintly 
hear the hubbub of the hounds deep in the wood. Suddenly it stopped. 

"They must have killed," said the M. F. H. He turned around the 
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corner of the wood lot, straightened out his horse at the board fence, and 
went over. The others followed, and galloping through the woods they 
came upon the pack jumping excitedly about Mr. Crowninshield for the 
dead fox that he held high above them. He was trying to keep off the 
hounds and to cut off the brush at the same time, which was a difficult 
thing to do. 

"It was Harrison, after all," murmured Mrs. Crowninshield, and g^ew 
extremely white. 

When Crowninshield saw the M. F. H. he paused with the knife in one 
hand and the fox's corpse in the other. 

"I suppose I ought not to be cutting this creature up," he said. "I 
know it violates hunting etiquette, but the proper official wasn't on hand." 
He smiled blandly. 

The M. F. H. said nothing. He was getting his breath and taking in 
the situation. Besides, there was nothing to say. 

Just then Carhart rode up and regarded Crowninshield solemnly for 
several moments. Then he dismounted, went over to him, and held out 
his hand. 

"You go too hard for me," he said. 

"It was just luck," said Crowninshield modestly. 

But Carhart shook his head and turned away. He was deeply impressed. 

While Carhart was paying this tribute to Crowninshield, his wife re- 
covered from her agitation, and began examining Juggernaut's legs for 
traces of barbed wire. Her inspection proved that the horse had escaped 
without a scratch. 

"He always was such a clean performer," she murmured. Suddenly a 
look of wonder came into her face. She went close to the horse and put 
her hand upon his neck. Then she turned toward Crowninshield and re- 
garded him wonderingly. 

"Fm going to give your husband," said the M. F. H., "a short lecture 
on fox hunting. Crowny," he went on, drawing up alongside of Mr. 
Crowninshield, "youVe won the right to membership in the idiots' club, of 
which Carhart is the proud president. But don't jump any more wire 
fences, particularly after half an hour's hard galloping. It's magnificent 
from a depraved point of view, but it isn't fox-hunting. Besides, we 
don't want any funerals in the club." 

"All right," said Crowninshield ; "I promise to reform," and a twinkle 
came into his eye. "I say," he added, "how about this brush ?" 

"No one ever won a brush more honestly," said the M. F. H. Then he 
turned away and began calling the hounds. 

One by one the field straggled in and heard about Crowninshield's ex- 
ploit and congratulated him. 
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He bore it with modesty and composure. 

"Aren't you a little proud of him ?" asked Mrs. Palfrey of Mrs. Crown- 
inshield. 

Mrs. Crowninshield nodded, but suppressed her pride admirably. 

"I am going to confess," Mrs. Palfrey continued, "that I suggested to 
Harrison that he should try going a bit hard. I knew he would enjoy it 
more if he did, but I really didn't expect him to do this." 

"Really," said Mrs. Crowninshield coldly; and Mrs. Palfrey moved 
away and joined Carhart. 

"Maria doesn't know exactly what to make of it," she whispered. 

"No," said Carhart; "very curious that he should never have let him- 
self out before." 

"It is," said Mrs. Palfrey. "There go the hounds," she added, and they 
followed them out to the road. 

Most of the field went back to the club, where they lunched together in 
their riding things, an occasion which took the form of an ovation to 
Crowninshield. They toasted him and congratulated him, and he charmed 
them with the sincere modesty with which he deprecated his exploit. 
Finally they called upon him for a speech. 

"Tell us how, being a mere golfer," said the M. F. H,, "you happened 
to do it." 

"I will," said Crowninshield. 

He rose to his feet and produced the brush from his coat pocket. "The 
principle which I employed in obtaining this coveted trophy is the one laid 
down by Napoleon as the first rule of war, *Be at the right place at the 
right time.' " 

There were cries of "Good !" from McMillan, who had been lunching 
heartily upon liquids and was somewhat over-appreciative. 

"But how did you happen to be there ?" asked the M. F. H. "How did 
you get over that wire fence?" 

There was a pause, and Crowninshield smiled modestly. 

"I didn't get over it," he said. After a pause he added : "/ was there. 
I was there all the timer 

"Just fancy !" gasped McMillan, and became hysterical. 

"Go on," said the M. F. H., when he could be heard. 

"It was very simple," said Crowninshield. "Juggernaut balked at that 
first board fence, and I couldn't get him out of the field. I must have 
fussed his mouth and his disposition. The gate was locked and the farmer 
who had the key was following the hunt in a buggy. Pretty soon the 
hounds same along and I joined in." 

"Crowninshield," said the M. F. H., with the first voice that he could 
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command, "you have made this a happy day. You are entitled to yout 
brush." 

Crowninshield bowed and beat a retreat to the smoking-room. He had 
not been there very long before a servant told him that Mrs. Crowninshield 
had ordered the trap and was ready to go home. 

"All right," said Crowninshield. He rose at once, which was not his 
custom, throwing his cigar into the fire. The fact was that he was uneasy 
about facing Mrs. Crowninshield alone, she took hunting so seriously. He 
would have been as well pleased to have her drive home by herself and 
send the cart back for him. 

As they drove away from the club, mechanically she took the reins, and 
then, as if recollecting herself, she gave them to her husband. "You 
drive," she said. 

He looked puzzled, for she usually drove, but he did as she asked. 

"Well," he said seriously, after a long pause. "I suppose you're ashamed 
of me?" 

She shook her head and smiled. "No," she answered. 

Crowninshield looked at her curiously. Her lip quivered a little. "Didn't 
you think better of me," he asked, "when you believed that I had jumped 
that wire fence?" 

"No," she said. "Because" — she hesitated, a moment — "I knew you 
hadn't jumped it." 

He looked her in the face. "You knew it?" he said slowly. "How?" 

"Yes," she answered. "You see, the other horses were wet, and Jug- 
gernaut hadn't turned a hair." 

There was a long pause. 

"Suppose I hadn't told?" he suggested in a low voice. 

ohe reached out her hand and placed it upon his knee. "But you did," 
she said. 



IX 

Eenna, the Runner 

A Story of the Woods 

By Jean Xavicr Bonneau* 

BY a place called Qiiaree in the Nashui Mountains, lived Eenna, the 
runner, who, it was said, could race faster than the waters of the 
cataract and reach the target before the arrow. 

She was but a tiny slip of a maiden when she first entered the races 
held at the agency. Her grandfather led her through the throng of 
betting bucks to the broad line marked in the dust of the road, where 
stood the other runners, then he wagered his herd of cattle that she 
would win. 

How they laughed and jeered, those gamblers, some standing straight 
and stiff, wrapped in their blankets, others sitting upon their heels, their 
robes tucked into their belts, while they smoked and pondered. 

"Wat dat?" said Louis La Lere, squinting his bold, mocking eyes at 
Eenna. "Is it a grasshopper we 'ave? Ha! Ha! I offer dat roan 'orse 
of mine dat de black bird beat de grasshopper." 

A roar of mirth greeted this sally for the highest bids that day were 
cast upon a young Crow buck by the name of "Black Bird." But it was 
a sorry lot of Indians that stood about for the distribution of the stakes 
at the end of the race, for Eenna's little, dark legs had twinkled up the 
measured track and back again, distancing all competitors by several 
yards. 

After this the entire reservation marveled. Some believing her powers 
to be supernatural, others thinking that it was the fleetness of a few years' 
duration, but as Eenna grew in stature she gained in swiftness. No one 
in all the great Nashui Mountains could defeat her and the old grand- 
father waxed rich. 

Very proud indeed grew the Selish tribe over their prodigy. They 
bragged in the Indian way, so loud and so long that the other tribes be- 
came piqued and sent a challenge. They would have it proved that she 
was the champion in a way that would leave no doubt. Every tribe in 
the North West would send its fastest runner to compete in a great race 
to be held near Quaree. Judges would be chosen, one from each tribe, 

• All rights reserved. 
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and the winner of this race would be given furs and horses, cattle and 
money, each tribe contributing. 

Indians came in on their ponies from far and near and pitched their 
repees close to the g^eat pile of rocks set apart for the seat of the judges. 
Betting ran high, some staking their every possession upon the success of 
their favorite. 

All this "pow-wow" did not in the least affect Eenna. She sat in her 
grandfather's tepee and strung beads for her adornment. She also made 
great ropes of the ash and elder berries. One hour before the appointed 
time she threaded in and out of her thick dark braids dainty snow berries ; 
then she wound the ropes of tiny red and purple fruit about her throat, 
her wrists, her ankles and hung the glittering beaded tunic from her 
bosom to her feet, belting it in at the waist. 

The other runners stood waiting for her coming, their shining, limber 
bodies naked but for the breech clout, their quick glances hardly conceal- 
ing the curiosity they felt as to their antagonist. Among them stood a 
young buck as graceful and as sinewy as a panther, and he bounded back 
and forth like a restive captive animal. His face with the long scalp lock 
braided and falling to the right of it was full of courage, joy and pride. 
He stopped his leaping as Eenna started from her tepee. She came on a 
little run across the sage-brush with a touch of dainty foot to the ground 
so light, so wonderful that it seemed as though a fairy was flying from 
the forest. The young buck stood spellbound. He watched her with 
surprised, glowing eyes as she came toward them. The racers drew lots 
for places and Eenna found herself standing by the side of the restive 
Indian of the braided scalp lock. He was a member of the Blackfoot 
tribe, the traditional enemy of the Selish, and Eenna raised her head 
haughtily as she saw him. 

In an Indian race the judges are placed at the start. A certain distance 
is, marked out in a straight line and men are stationed at the end. The 
runners upon teaching this point turn and come back, the race being 
ended where it began. 

When the runners had settled themselves in their appointed places, the 
start was successfully made. Away they went in a cloud of dust, a hun- 
dred Indian yells following them. The long black hair of the racers 
streamed out upon the breeze and their dark painted bodies flashed like 
a flock of brilliant birds. Heading the racers with lone^ strides was a 
Nez Perce, as militant and strong as a young bull brfffalo. The yells 
died down but the betting grew furious. After the turn a tall, slim figure 
bounded easily ahead and the Blackf eet raised a cry of joy : 

"Shar-lee! Shar-lee!" They screamed. The racer swept over the sage 
brush like the wind. All at once a very strange thing happened, Shar-lee 
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seemed suddenly to grow tired, his pace slackened and became slower, 
then by him, like a blossom blown from a tree, went Eenna. She came 
in ahead with Shar-lee a close second and therefore she was adjudged 
to have proven that she was the swiftest runner west of the great river. 

When all the visiting tribes packed up their tepees and started home- 
ward, Shar-lee, nick-named "The Swallow," did not accompany them. 
He hunted with the young Selish men upon the mountains and tamed 
the wild horses in their valleys. So frank and fair was he in all of his 
undertakings that he overcame the prejudice against him and grew to be 
a great favorite. He would often seek out Eenna, who was now a grand 
lady because of the riches won by her fleet feet. She always mocked him 
when she saw him. 

"Caterpillar," she would say, "you had better hurry and grow wings 
if you wish to catch Eenna the grasshopper." 

Laughing she would turn and run from him, bounding through streams, 
over fallen trees and great rocks that had rolled from the mountains. 
Once Shar-lee nearly caught her .and her eyes blazed with the fury of a 
forest fire. She spat at him while he chuckled and flung the braided 
scalp lock from his eyes. 

After this he made love to her, wooing her with all the enticing ways 
that he had learned from the trees, the rivers and the birds. She would 
answer : 

"Ah, why do you talk silly, caterpillar? You can never marry that 
which you cannot catch. No man can ever hold me." Like a mocking 
nymph she raced away into the forest. After this Shar-lee stopped his 
wooing and answered her every jeer with likewise taunting: 

"You are afraid to race me again, Grasshopper, ho-ho! The Grass- 
hopper is too frightened to run against the Caterpillar." 

Eenna turned upon him like a wildcat. She scratched his face and 
pulled vigorously his long raven hair. He caught her in his strong arms 
but she wriggled through them like a snake and filled with fury, sped 
across the valley homeward. 

Then Shar-^Iee boasted through all the villages that he could beat 
Eenna if he wished, but that she was afraid to again compete with him. 
This affronted the Indians, so that they carried the news to the grand- 
father, and in this way the d^y for a new race was appointed, the only 
competitors to be Eenna and Shar-lee, nick-named "The Swallow." 

It commenced to rain near the hour set for the competition, a fine 
drizzle. Great clouds canopied the mountains and the rivers were 
shrouded in mist. Shar-lee was the first to arrive. He had twined a 
long red feather in his scalp lock and had encircled his wrists and ankles 
with red dyed elk teeth, while hanging from one shoulder were three 
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skunk skins changed to a brilliant crimson, and every one in all the tribes 
knows that red is the courting color. 

Eenna was clothed in a short purple gown. She had not dressed in 
gala attire considering that too much honor to pay so insignificant an 
opponent. 

The firing of the gun as signal for departure echoed against the wet 
crags, but before the reverberations had died away the racers were far up 
the track. Neck to neck they kept, tffen Eenna gained an inch. At the 
turn she advanced two feet ahead, but the next second Shar-lee, the 
Blackfoot forged to the front. With his head thrown back over his 
shoulder and laughing at the maiden he distanced her and as easily as a 
flying bird won the race. 

Groans burst from the onlookers and no friendly glances were cast at 
the victor. The drizzle turned to a hard pour and Eenna, mud-covered 
and exhausted, after regaining her breath, crawled slowly through the 
closing mists for her home near Quaree. There she threw herself upon 
the fur strewn floor screaming in mortification and rage. For two entire 
days she lay there and would neither eat nor drink. Her anguish suflFo- 
cated her, her anger burnt her soul. She, the swiftest, most beautiful 
runner in all the land had been defeated ! Oh, what could she do to ease 
her scorching heart ! What water would quench the fire that was con- 
suming her life ! Ah, she knew, vengeance upon Shar-lee, the Swallow. 
Had not his people been the enemies of her people for hundreds and 
hundreds of years? It would be no sin to kill a Blackfoot. Aye — kill 
him but torture him first. She sat upon the furs, looking out the door- 
way across the valley newly washed by the rain and showing vividly 
green against the purple mountains. Ah — the mountains — away up in 
those great heights lay a thing of beauty and loveliness of the pure, calm 
exterior and the treacherous heart. She would manage some way to lead 
him thither. 

No sooner had she thought it out then she set feverishly to work. 
She ate, drank and clothed herself in her modest Indian girl's dress with 
the handkerchief tied down over her purpling braids. Then she saddled 
her horse and set out to find Shar-lee. 

He was sitting in front of the little store smoking a cigarette, his big, 
black sombrero placed on the back of his head and a red handkerchief 
knotted about her neck. Eenna unwound from her throat a beautiful hat 
band, beaded in blue with yellow figures of Indian runners worked in 
around the center. 

"Shar-lee," she said, speaking so that all those about the store could 
hear, "I made a wager with myself that if you won the race I would 
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give you this. I never break a promise even to myself. Come with 
me and I will give it to you." 

Shar-lee bounded to his feet : 

"Oh, Eenna," he cried, "I would follow you anywhere to gain such a 
gift embroidered by your hands.'* 

She jumped laughingly from her pony and led the way into the forest 
on the trail towards the mountains. She jeered at him and mocked him in 
her old alluring manner, leading him farther and farther up the ascent. 
In and out through the great pointed firs and drooping pines, dodging 
under the clinging clematis and leaping over the thorny rose bushes, 
circling about the dew drop lake that lay at the foot of the glacier, and 
up the slippery, blue, glass-like surface she led him, taunting him to 
greater effort until she rounded a small crevasse. She held out the belt 
to him and as he leaped to snatch it she gave him a sudden push. His 
feet slipped and he bent his strong, slim body from side to side, trying to 
regain his balance. To no avail ; over the slippery brink he went, down 
into the cold, ice-bound cavern. A loud crash echoed, over the glittering 
mass, then all was still. 

Eenna stood as though struck from stone. 

Gradually she dropped upon her knees and crawled, at first slowly, 
then rapidly, to the brink. She peered over. The crevasse was not very 
deep so that quite plainly could be seen the figure of the "Swallow," lying 
face upward on the icy floor. His eyes were closed and the braided scalp 
lock lay across his ashen face. 

Eenna stared in wild horror, then she sprang to her feet and raising 
her arms upward to the skies, she cried : 

"Sah-hah-le Ty-ee (Great Spirit) have mercy! I have killed him!" 
She flung herself again upon the ice, sobbing: 

"Oh, I vowed that I would kill him, but it was only my lips that 
pledged, my heart never responded. I meant to keep him imprisoned 
here for a short time, to punish him — to conquer him and now— oh 
— now 

"Shar-lee? Shar-lee?" she called. "Tee-oo-dah (Dear one) I love 
you, oh, I love you, arouse yourself." 

But there came no answering movement. 

What would she do ? She must get help. Maybe he was not yet dead 
but lying unprotected the cold would soon finish the work. 

She turned in an agony of haste and, slipping, sliding, started on a 
terrible race for the village. Never had she run so swiftly as now down 
the mountain side. The long vines caught at her little moccasined feet, 
the dead fallen trees seemed to throw themselves in her way, her panting 
sobbing breath frightened the birds before her and the rose thorns tore 
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the clothes from her body. She stumbled again and again over the stones 
in the trail, but picking up her little bruised form she rushed on. When 
she reached help she could scarcely tell her story through fatigue and 
terror. 

The rescuers jumped upon their ever- ready horses and continued the 
race back again. They raised Shar-lee from his cold couch and carried 
him down the mountain, where he soon regained consciousness, energy 
returning to his limp form. 

The next day Shar-lee saddled and packed his horses preparatory to 
moving back to his own reservation. He rode slowly down the valley 
and across the river. His face was very pale but his heart was hurt the 
most of all. He listlessly plied his quirt at his drove of shambling 
horses, while he gazed at the trail with sombrero pulled down almost 
over his eyes. As he entered an aisle between some clustering hills 
Eenna sprang out before him. His horse brought up upon his haunches. 
Shar-lee raised his sombrero and saw her. 

She dropped upon her knees in the pathway, handing out to him a 
braided whip. 

"Shar-lee," she said in a low voice, "I have come to you that you may 
be avenged." She bent her lithe back before him, her thick braids coiling 
in the dust. 

For several moments Shar-lee gazed at her. The hard lines about his 
mouth began to soften and the old joy to show forth in his eyes. He 
sprang to the ground, caught the quirt from her hand and slung it far 
from him up the hill side, then he stooped and lifted the kneeling girl. 
He raised her face and looked into her eyes, then he laughed a gay, ring- 
ing hurrah and picking her up lightly he placed her upon his horse behind 
his saddle. Leaping to his seat in front of her he rounded up his scat- 
tered pack horses and started on the lope for the Blackfoot country. 



X 

Count Antonio and the Wizard's 



Drug 



A Chronicle of the Middle Ages 

By Anthony Hope* 

NOW towards the close of the third year of his outlawry the heart of 
Count Antonio of Monte Velluto had grown very sad. For it was 
above the space of a year since he had heard news of the Lady 
Lucia, and hard upon two since he had seen her face ; so closely did Duke 
Valentine hold her prisoner in Firmola. And as he walked to and fro 
among his men in their hiding place in the hills, his face was sorrowful. 
Yet, coming where Tommasino and Bena sat together, he stopped and 
listened to their talk with a smile. For Bena cried to Tommasino, "By 
the saints, my lord, it is even so ! My father himself had a philtre from 
him thirty years ago; and though, before, my mother had loathed to 
look on my father, yet now here am I, nine-and-twenty years of age and 
a child born in holy wedlock. Never tell me that it is foolishness, my 
lord!" 

"Of whom do you speak, Bena?" asked Antonio. 

"Of the Wizard of Baratesta, my lord. Aye, and he can do more than 
make a love-potion. He can show you all that shall come to you in a 
mirror, and make the girl you love rise before your eyes as though the 
shape were good flesh and blood." 

"All this is foolishness, Bena," said Count Antonio. 

"Well, God knows that," said Bena. "But he did it for my father; 
and as he is thirty years older, he will be wiser still by now" ; and Bena 
strode off to tend his horse, somewhat angry that Antonio paid so little 
heed to his words. 

"It is all foolishness, Tommasino," said Antonio. 

"They say that of many a thing which gives a man pleasure," said 
Tommasino. 

"I have heard of this man before," continued the Count, "and marvel- 
lous stories are told of him. Now I leave what shall come to me in the 
hands of Heaven; for to know is not to alter, and knowledge without 

♦ All rights reserved. 
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pojwer is but fretting of the heart; but " And Antonio broke off. 

"Ride, then, if you can safely, and beg him to show you Lucia's face," 
said Tommasino. "For to that I think you are making." 

"In truth I was, fool that I am/' said Antonio. 

"But be wary; for Baratesta is but ten miles from the city, and His 
Highness sleeps with an open eye." 

So Antonio, albeit that he was in part ashamed, learnt from Bena where 
the wizard dwelt on the bridge that is outside the gate of Baratesta — for 
the Syndic would not suffer such folk to live inside the wall — and one 
evening he saddled his horse and rode alone to seek the wizard, leaving 
Tommasino in charge of the band. And as he went, he pondered, saying, 
"I am a fool, yet I would see her face" ; and thus, still dubbing himselt 
fool, yet still persisting, he came to the bridge of Baratesta; and the 
wizard, who was a very old man and tall and marvellously lean, met 
him at the door of the house, crying, "I looked for your coming, my 
lord." And he took Antonio's horse from him and stood it in a stable 
beside the house, and led Antonio iUi. saying again, "Your coming was 
known to me, my lord"; and he brought Antonio to a chamber at the 
back of the house, having one window, past which the river, being then 
in flood, rushed with noise and fury. There were many strange things 
in the chamber, skulls and the forms of animals from far-off countries, 
great jars, basins, and retorts, and in one corner a mirror half-draped 
in a black cloth. 

"You know who I am?" asked Antonio. 

"That needs no art," answered the wizard, "and I pretend to none in it. 
Your face, my lord, was known to me as to any other man, from seeing 
you ride with the Duke before your banishment." 

"And you knew that I rode hither to-night ?" 

"Aye," said the wizard. "For the stars told of the coming of some 
great man ; and I turned from my toil and watched for you." 

"What toil ?" asked Antonio. "See, here is money, and I have a quiet 
tongue. What toil?" 

The wizard pointed to a heap of broken and bent pieces of base metal 
"I was turning dross to gold," said he, in a fearful whisper. 

"Can you do that?" asked Antonio, smiling. 

"I can, my lord, though but slowly." 

"And hate to love?" asked Count Antonio. 

The wizard laughed harshly. "Let them that prize love, seek that," 
said he. "It is not for me." 

"I would it had been; then had my errand here been a better one. 
For I am come to see the semblance of a maiden's face." 

The wizard frowned as he said, "I had looked for a greater matter. 
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For you have a mighty enemy, my lord, and I have means of power fo\ 
freeing men of their enemies." 

But Count Antonio, knowing that he spoke of some dark device of 
spell or poison, answered, "Enough ! enough ! For I am a man of quick 
temper, and it is not well to tell me of wicked things, lest I be tempted 
to anticipate Heaven's punishment." 

"I shall not die at your hands, my lord," said the wizard. "Come, will 
you see what shall befall you ?" 

"Nay, I would but see my lady's face ; a great yearning for that has 
come over me, and, although I take shame in it, yet it has brought me 
here." 

"You shall see it then ; and if you see more, it is not by my will," said 
the wizard; and he quenched the lamp that burned on the table, and 
flung a handful of some powder on the charcoal in the stove; and the 
room was filled with a thick sweet-smelling vapor. And the wizard tore 
the black cloth off the face of the mirror and bade Antonio look steadily 
in the mirror. Antonio looked till*the vapor that enveloped all the room 
cleared off from the face of the mirror, and the wizard, laying his hand 
on Antonio's shoulder, said, "Cry her name thrice." And Antonio thrice 
cried "Lucia!" and again waited. Then something came on the polished 
surface of the mirror; but the wizard muttered low and angrily, for it 
was not the form of Lucia nor of any maiden ; yet presently he cried low, 
"Look, my lord, look !" and Antonio, looking, saw a dim, and shadowy 
face in the mirror; and the wizard began to fling his body to and fro, 
uttering strange whispered words; and the sweat stood in beads on his 
forehead. "Now, now !" he cried ; and Antonio, with beating heart, fas- 
tened his gaze on the mirror. And as the story goes (I vouch not for it) 
he saw, though very dimly, the face of Lucia ; but more he saw also ; for 
beside the face was his own face, and there was a rope about his neck, 
and the half-shaped arm of a gibbet seemed to hover above him. And 
he shrank back for an instant. 

"What more you see is not by my will," said the wizard- 

"What shall come is only by God's will," said Antonio. "I have seen 
her face. It is enough." 

But the wizard clutched him by the arm, whispering in terror, "It is a 
gibbet; and the rope is about your neck.'^ :^ 

"Indeed, I seem to have worn it there -these three years, and it is not 
drawn tight yet; nor is it drawn in the mirrbr." 

"You have a good courage," said the wizard with a grim smile. "I 
will show you more" ; and he flung another powder on the charcoal ; and 
the shapes passed from the mirror. But another came ; and the wizard, 
with a great cry, fell suddenly on his knees, exclaiming, "They mock me» 
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they mock me! They show what they will, not what I will. *Ah, my 
lord, whose is the face in the mirror?" And he seized Antonio again by 
the arm. 

"It is your face," said Antonio ; "and it is the face of a dead man, for 
his jaw his dropped, and his features are drawn and wrung." 

The wizard buried his face in his hands ; and so they rested awhile till 
the glass of the mirror cleared ; and Antonio felt the body of the wizard 
shaking against his knee. 

"You are old," said Antonio, "and death must come to all. Maybe it 
is a lie of the devil ; but if not, face it as a man should." 

But the wizard trembled still ; and Antonio, casting a pitiful glance on 
him, rose to depart. But on the instant as he moved, there came a 
sudden loud knocking at the door of the house, and he stood still. The 
wizard lifted his head to listen. 

"Have you had warning of more visitors to-night?" asked Antonio. 

"I know not what happens to-night," muttered the wizard. "My power, 
is gone to-night." 

The knocking at the door came again, loud and impatient. 

"They will beat the door down if you do not open," said Antonio. "I 
will hide myself here behind the mirror ; for I cannot pass them without 
being seen; and if I am seen here, it is like enough that the mirror will be 
proved right both for you and me." 

So Antonio hid himself, crouching down behind the mirror; and the 
wizard, having lit a small dim lamp, went on trembling feet to the door. 
And presently he came back, followed by two men whose faces were hid 
in their cloaks. One of them sat down, but the other stood and flung 
his cloak back over his shoulders; and Antonio, observing him from 
behind the mirror, saw that he was Lorenzo, the Duke's favorite^ 

Then Lorenzo spoke to the wizard saying, "Why did you not come 
sooner to open the door ?" 

"There was one here with me," said the wizard, whose air had become 
again composed. 

"And he is gone? For we would be alone." 

"He is not to be seen," answered the wizard. "Utterly alone here you 
cannot be." 

When he heard this, Lorenzo turned pale, for he did not love this mid- 
night errand to the wizard's chamber. 

"But no man is here," said the wizard. 

A low hoarse laugh came from the man who sat. "Tricks of the trade, 
tricks of the trade!" said he; and Antonio started to hear his voice. "Be 
sure that where a prince, a courtier, and a cheat are together, the devil 
makes a fourth. But there is no need to turn pale over it, Lorenzo." 
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When the wizard heard, he fell on his knees ; for he knew that it was 
Duke Valentine who spoke. 

"Look you, fellow," pursued His Highness, "you owe me much 
thanks that you are not hanged already ; for by putting an end to you 1 
should please my clergy much and the Syndic of Baratesta not a little. 
But if you do not obey me to-night, you shall be dead before morning/' 

"I shall not die unless it be written in the stars," said the wizard, but 
his voice trembled. 

"I know nothing of the stars," said the Duke, "but I know the mind of 
the Duke of Firmola, and that is enough for my purpose." And he rose 
and began to walk about the chamber, examining the strange objects 
that were there ; and thus he came in front of the mirror, and stood within 
half a yard of Antonio. But Lx)renzo stood where he was, and once he 
crossed himself secretly and unobserved. 

"What would my lord the Duke?" asked the wizard. 

"There is a certain drug," said the Duke, turning round towards the 
wizard, "which if a man drink — or a woman, Lorenzo — ^he can walk on 
his legs and use his arms, and seem to be waking and in his right mind ; 
yet is his mind a nothing, for he knows not what he does, but does every- 
thing that one, being with him, may command, and without seeming re- 
luctance; and again, when bidden, he will seem to lose all power of 
movement, and to lack his senses. I saw the tKing once when I so- 
journed with the Lord of Florence ; for a wizard there, having given the 
drug to a certain man, put him through strange antics, and he performed 
them all willingly." 

"Aye, there is such a drug," said the wizard. 

"Then give it me," said the Duke ; "and I give you your life and fifty 
pieces of gold. For I have great need of it." 

Now when Antonio heard the Duke's words, he was seized with great 
fear; for he surmised that it was against Lucia that the Duke meant to 
use this drug; and noiselessly he loosened his sword in its sheath and 
bent forward again to listen. 

"And though my purpose is nothing to you, yet it is a benevolent pur- 
pose. Is it not, Lorenzo?" 

"It is your will, not mine, my lord," said Lorenzo in a troubled voice. 

"Mine shall be the crime, then, and yours the reward," laughed the 
Duke. "For I will give her the drug, and she shall wed you." 

Then Antonio doubted no longer of what was afoot, nor that a plot was 
laid whereby Lucia should be entrapped into marriage with Lorenzo, 
since she could not be openly forced. And anger burned hotly in him. 
And he swore that, sooner than suffer the thing to be done, he would kill 
the Duke there with his own hand or himself be slain. 
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"And you alone know of this drug now, they say," the Duke went on. 
"For the wizard of Florence is dead. Therefore give it me quickly." 

But the wizard answered, "It will not serve, my lord, that I give you 
the drug. With my own hand I must give it to the persons whom you 
would thus affect, and I must tell them what they should do." 

"More tricks!" said the Duke scornfully. "I know your ways. Give 
me the drug." And he would not believe what the wizard said. 

"It is even as I say," said the wizard. "And if Your Highness will 
carry the drug yourself, I will not vouch its operation." 

"Give it me ; for I know the appearance of it," said the Duke. 

Then the wizard, having again protested, went to a certain shelf and 
from some hidden recess took a small phial, and came with it to the Duke, 
saying, "Blame me not, if its operation fail." 

The Duke examined the phial closely, and also smelt its smell. "It is 
the same," said he. "It will do its work." 

Then Count Antonio, who believed no more than the Duke what the 
wizard had said concerning the need of his own presence for the working 
of the drug, was very sorely put to it to stay quietly where he was ; for 
if the Duke rode away now with the phial, he might well find means to 
give it to the Lady Lucia before any warning could be conveyed to her. 
And, although the danger was great, yet his love for Lucia and his fear 
for her overcame his prudence, and suddenly he sprang from behind the 
mirror, drawing his sword and crying, "Give me that drug, my lord, or 
your life must answer for it." 

But fortune served him ill ; for as the Duke and Lorenzo shrank back 
at his sudden appearance, and he was about to spring on them, behold, 
his foot caught in the folds of the black cloth that had been over the 
mirror and now lay on the ground, and, falling forward, he struck his 
head on the marble rim that ran round the charcoal stove, and, having 
fallen with great force, lay there like a man dead. With loud cries of 
triumph, the Duke and Lorenzo, having drawn their swords, ran upon 
him ; and the Duke planted his foot upon his neck, crying, "Heaven sends 
a greater prize ! At last, at last I have him ! Bind his hands, Lorenzo." 

Lorenzo bound Antonio's hands as he lay there, a log for stillness. The 
Duke turned to the wizard and a smile bent his lips. "O faithful subject 
and servant !" said he. "Well do you require my mercy and forbearance, 
by harboring my bitterest enemies and suffering them to hear my secret 
counsels. Had not Antonio chanced to trip, it is like enough he would 
have slain Lorenzo and me also. What shall be your reward, O faithful 
servant?" 

When the Wizard of Baratesta beheld the look that was on Duke 
Valentine's face, he suddenly cried aloud, "The mirror, the mirror !" and 
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sank in a heap on the floor, trembling in every limb ; for he remembered 
the aspect of his own face in the mirror and knew that the hour of his 
death had come. And he feared mightily to die ; therefore he besought the 
Duke very piteously, and told him again that from his hand alone could 
the drug receive its potency. And so earnest was he in this, that at last 
he half-won upon the Duke, so that the Duke wavered. And as he 
doubted, his eye fell on Antonio ; and he perceived that Antonio was re- 
covering from his swoon. 

"There is enough for two," said he, "in the phial ; and we will put this 
thing to the test. But if you speak or move or make any sign, forthwith 
in that moment you shall die." Then the Duke poured half the contents 
of the phial into a glass and came to Lorenzo and whispered to him, "If 
the drug works on him, and the wizard is proved a lie, the wizard shall 
die; but we will carry Antonio with us; and when I have mustered my 
guard, I will hang him in the square as I have sworn. But if the drug 
does not work, then we must kill him here; for I fear to carry him 
against his will; for he is a wonderful man, full of resource, and the 
people also love him. Therefore, if the operation of the drug fail, run 
him through with your sword when I give the signal." 

Now Antonio was recovering from his swoon, and he overheard part 
of what the Duke said, but not all. As to the death of the wizard he did 
not hear, but he understood that the Duke was about to test the effect 
of the drug on him, and that if it had no effect, he was to die; whereas, 
if its operation proved sufficient, he should go alive ; and he saw here a 
chance for his life in case what the wizard had said should prove true. 

"Drink, Antonio," said the Duke softly. "No harm comes to you. 
Drink: it is a refreshing draught." 

And Antonio drank the draught, the wizard looking on with parted 
lips and with great drops of sweat running from his forehead and thence 
down his cheeks to his mouth, so that his lips were salt when he licked 
them. And the Duke, having seen that Lorenzo had his sword ready for 
Antonio, took his stand by the wizard with the dagger from his belt in 
his hand. And he cried to Antonio, "Rise." And Antonio rose up. 
The wizard started a step towards him ; but the Duke showed his dagger, 
and said to Antonio, "Will you go with me to Firmalo, Antonio?" 

And Antonio answered, "I will go." 

"Do you love me, Antonio?" asked the Duke. 

"Aye, my lord," answered Antonio. 

"Yet you have done many wicked things against me." 

"True, my lord," said Antonio. 

"Is your mind then changed?" 

"It is, my lord," said Antonio. 
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"Then leap two paces into the air," said the Duke; and Antonio 
straightway obeyed. 

"Go down on your knees and crawl"; and Antonio crawled, smiling 
secretly to himself. 

Then the Duke bade Lorenzo mount Antonio on his horse; and he 
commanded the wizard to follow him; and they all went out where the 
horses were ; and the three mounted, and the wizard followed ; and they 
came to the end of the bridge. There the Duke turned sharp round and 
rode by the side of the rushing river. And, suddenly pausing, he said to 
Antonio, "Commend thy soul to God and leap in." 

And Antonio commended his soul to God, and would have leapt in; 
but the Duke caught him by the arm even as he set spurs to his horse, 
saying, "Do not leap." And Antonio stayed his leap. Then the Duke 
turned his face on the wizard, saying, "The potion works, wizard. Why 
did you lie ?" 

Then the wizard fell on his knees, cursing hell and heaven; for he 
could not see how he should escape. For the potion worked. And 
Antonio wondered what should fall out next. But Duke Valentine leapt 
down from his horse and approached the wizard, while Lorenzo set his 
sword against Antonio's breast. And the Duke, desirous to make a final 
trial, called again to Antonio, "Fling yourself from your horse." And 
Antonio, having his arms bound, yet flung himself from his horse, and 
fell prone to the ground, and lay there sorely bruised, 

"It is enough," said the Duke. "You lied, wizard." 

But the wizard cried, "I lied not, I lied not, my lord. Slay me not, my 
lord ! For I dare not die." 

But the Duke caught him by the throat and drove his dagger into his 
breast till the fingers that held the dagger were buried in the folds of 
the wizard's doublet ; and the Duke pulled out the dagger, and, when the 
wizard fell, he pushed him with his foot over the brink, and the body fell 
with a loud splash into the river below. 

Thus died the Wizard of Baratesta, who was famed above all of his 
day for the hidden knowledge that he had; yet he served not God, but 
Satan, and his end was the end of a sinner. And, many days after, his 
body was found a hundred miles from that place ; and certain charitable 
men gave it burial. So that he died that same night in which the mirror 
had shown him his face as the face of a dead man ; but whence came the 
vision I know not. 

Then the Duke set Antonio again on his horse, and the three rode to- 
gether towards Firmola, and as they went, again and again the Duke 
tested the operation of the drug, setting Antonio many strange, ludicrous, 
and unseemly things to do and to say ; and Antonio did and said them all. 
But he wondered greatly that the drug had no power over him, and 
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that his brain was dear and his senses all his own; nor did he then 
believe that the Duke had, in truth, slain the wizard for any reason save 
that the wizard had harbored him, an outlaw, and suffered him to hear 
the Duke's counsels ; and he was grieved at the wizard's death. 

Thus they rode through the night ; and it was the hour of dawn when 
they came to the gates of Firmola. Now Antonio was puzzled what he 
should do; for having been in a swoon, he knew not whether the Duke 
had more of the potion ; nor could he tell with certainty whether the potion 
would be powerless against the senses of a weak girl as it had proved 
against his own. Therefore he said to the Duke, "I pray you, my lord, 
give me more of that sweet drink. For it has refreshed me and set my 
mind at rest from all trouble." 

"Nay, Antonio, you have had enough," said the Duke, bantering him. 
"I have another use for the rest." And they were now nearing the gates 
of Firmola. Then Antonio began to moan pitifully, saying, "These 
bonds hurt my hands"; and he whined and did as a child would do, 
feigning to cry. The Duke laughed in bitter triumph, saying to Lorenzo, 
"Indeed it is a princely drug that makes Antonio of Monte Velluto like 
a peevish child !" And being now very secure of the power of the drug, 
he bade Lorenzo loosen the bonds, saying to Antonio, "Take the reins, 
Antonio, and ride with us into the city." 

And Antonio answered "I will, my good lord." 

"It is even as I saw when I was with the Lord of Florence," whispered 
the Duke in exultation. 

"Yet I will still have my sword ready," said Lorenzo. 

"There is no need ; he is like a tame dog," said the Duke carelessly. 

But the Duke was not minded to produce Antonio to the people till 
all his Guards were collected and under arms, and the people thus re- 
strained by a great show of force. Therefore he bade Antonio cover his 
face with his cloak; and Antonio, Lorenzo's sword being still at his 
breast, obeyed; and thus they three rode through the gates of Firmola 
and came to the Duke's palace; and Antonio did all that the Duke 
ordered, and babbled foolishly like a bewildered child when the Duke 
asked him questions, so that His Highness laughed mightily, and, coming 
into the garden sat down in his favorite place by the fish-pond, 
causing Antonio to stand over against him. 

"Indeed, Antonio," said he, "I can do no other than hang you." 

"If it be your pleasure, my lord." 

"And then Lucia shall drink of this wonderful drug also, and she will 
be content and obedient, and will gladly wed Lorenzo. Let us have her 
here now, and give it to her without delay. You do not fret at that, 
Antonio ? You love not the obstinate girl ?" 
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"In truth, no," laughed Antonio. "She is naught to me!" And he put 
his hand to his head, saying perplexedly, "Lucia ? Yes, I remember that 
name. Who was she? Was she aught to me, my lord?" 

Then Lorenzo wondered greatly, and the doubts that he iiad held con- 
cerning the power of the wizard's drug melted' away ; yet he did not 
laugh like the Duke, but looked on Antonio and said sadly to the Duke 
sinking his voice, "Not thus should Antonio of Monte Velluto have died." 

"So he dies, I care not how," answered the Duke. "Indeed, I love to 
see him a witless fool even while his body is yet alive. O rare wizard, 
I go near to repenting having done justice on you ! Go, Lorenzo, to the 
officer of the Guard and bid him fetch hither the Lady Lucia, and we 
will play the pretty comedy to the end." 

"Will you be alone with him?" asked Lorenzo. 

"Aye; why not? See! he is tame enough," and he buffeted Antonio 
in the face with his riding-glove. And Antonio whimpered and whined. 

Now the officer of the Guard was in his lodge at the entrance of the 
palace, on the other side of the great hall ; and Lorenzo turned and went, 
and presently the sound of his feet on the marble floor of the hall grew 
faint and distant. The Duke sat with the phial in his hand, smiling at 
Antonio who crouched at his feet. And Antonio drew himself on his 
knees quite close to the Duke, and looked up in his face with a foolish 
empty smile. And the Duke, laughing, buffeted him again. Then, with 
a sudden spring, like the spring of that Indian tiger which the Mogul of 
Delhi sent lately as a gift to the Most Christian King, and the king, for 
his diversion, made to slay deer before him at the chateau of Blois 
('which I myself saw, being there on a certain mission, and wonderful 
was the sight), Count Antonio, leaping, was upon the Duke; and he 
snatched the philtre from the Duke's hand and seized the Duke's head in 
his hands and wrenched his jaw open, and he poured the contents of the 
phial down the Duke's throat, and the Duke swallowed the potion. Then 
Antonio fixed a stern and imperious glance on the Duke, nailing his eyes 
to the Duke's and the Duke's to his, and he said in a voice of command, 
"Obey ! You have drunk the potion !" And still he kept his eyes on the 
Duke's. And the Duke, amazed, suddenly began to tremble, and sought 
to rise; and Antonio took his hands off him, but said, "Sit there, and 
move not." Then, although Antonio's hands were no longer upon him, 
yet His Highness did not rise, but after a short struggle with himself 
sank back in his seat, and stared at Antonio like a bird fascinated by a 
snake. And he moaned, "Take away your eyes; they burn my brain. 
Take them away." But Antonio gazed ajl the more intently at him, 
saying, "Be still, be still !" and holding up his arm in enforcement of his 
(:pmmand. And Antonio took from the Duke the sword that he wore and 
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the dagger wherewith the Duke had killed the Wizard of Baratesta, he 
making no resistance, but sitting motionless with bewildered stare. Then 
Antonio looked round, for he knew that Lorenzo would soon come. And 
for the last time he bent his eyes again on the Duke's eyes in a very long 
^aze and the Duke cowered and shivered, moaning, "You hurt me, you 
hurt me." 

Then Antonio said, "Be still and speak not till I return and bid you** ; 
and he suddenly left the Duke and ran at the top of his speed along under 
the wall of the garden, and came where the wall ended ; and there was a 
flight of steps leading up on to the top of the wall. Running up it, 
Antonio stood for a moment on the wall; and the river ran fifty feet 
below. But he heard a cry from the garden, and beheld Lorenzo rushing 
up to the Duke, and behind Lorenzo, the Captain of the Guard and, two 
men who led a maiden in white. Then Count Antonio, having com- 
mended himself to the keeping of God, leaped from the top of the wall 
into the river, and his body clove the water as an arrow cleaves the wand. 

Now Lorenzo marvelled greatly at what he saw, and came to the 
Duke crying, "My lord, what does this mean? Antonio flies!" But the 
Duke answered nothing, sitting with empty eyes and lips set in a rigid 
smile; nor did he move. "My lord, what ails you?" cried Lorenzo. Yet 
the Duke did not answer. Then Lorenzo's eye fell on the fragments of 
the phial which lay broken on the rim of the fish-pond where Antonio 
had flung it ; and he cried out in great alarm, "The potion ! Where is the 
potion?" But the Duke did not answer. And Lorenzo was much be- 
wildered and in sore fear ; for it seemed as though His Highness's senses 
were gone ; and Lorenzo said, "By some means he has drunk the potion !" 
And he ran up to the Duke, and caught him by the arm and shook him 
violently, seeking to rouse him f rorri his stupor, and calling his name with 
entreaties, and crying, "He escapes, my lord; Antonio escapes! Rouse 
yourself, my lord^he escapes !" But the Duke did no more than lift 
heavy dull eyes to Lorenzo's face in puzzled inquiry. 

And, seeing the strange thing, the Captain of the Guard hurried up, 
and with him the Lady Lucia, and she said, "Alas, my lord is ill!" and 
coming to His Highness she set her cool soft hand on his hot throbbing 
brow, and took perfume from a silver flask that hung at her girdle, and 
wetted her handkerchief with it and bathed his brow, whispering soft 
soothing words to him, as though he had been a sick woman. For let a 
woman have what grudge she may against a man, yet he gains pardon 
for all so soon as he becomes sick enough to let her nurse and comfort 
him ; and Lucia was as tender to the Duke as to the Count Antonio him- 
self, and forgot all save the need of giving him ease and rousing him 
from his stupor. 
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But Lorenzo cried angrily, "I at least have my senses !" And he said to 
the Captain of the Guard, "I must needs stay with His Highness; but 
Antonio of Monte Velluto has leapt from the wall into the river. Go and 
bring him here, dead or alive, and I will be your warrant to the Duke. 
But if he be as when I saw him last, he will give you small trouble. 
For he was like a child for weakness and folly.*' And having said this, 
he turned to the Duke again, and gave his aid to Lucia's ministrations. 

Now the gentleman who commanded the Duke's Guard at this time 
was a Spaniard, by name Corogna, and he was young, of high courage, 
and burning to do some great deed. Therefore he said, "I pray he be as 
he is wont to be : yet I will bring him to the feet of my lord the Duke." 
And he ran swiftly through the hall and called for his horse, and drawing 
his sword, rode alone out of the city and across the bridge, seeking An- 
tonio, and saying to himself, "What a thing if I take him ! And if he 
slay me, why, I will show that a gentleman of Andalusia can die" ; yet he 
thought for an instant of the house where his mother lived. Then he 
scanned the plain, and he beheld a man running some half-mile away; 
and the man seemed to be making for the hill on which stood the ruins of 
Antonio's house that the Duke had burnt. Then Corogna set spurs to his 
horse; but the maij, whom by his stature and gait Corogna knew to be 
Antonio, ran very swiftly, and was not overtaken before he came to the 
hill ; and he began to mount by a very steep rugged path, and he was out 
of sight in the trees when Corogna came to the foot. And Corogna's 
horse stumbled among the stones, and could not mount the path; so 
Corogna sprang off his back and ran on foot up the path, sword in hand. 
And he came in sight of Antonio round a curve of the path three parts 
of the way up the hill. Antonio was leaning against the trunk of a tree 
and wringing the water out of his cloak. Corogna drew near, sword in 
hand, and with a prayer to the Holy Virgin on his lips. And he trem- 
bled, not with fear, but because fate offered a great prize, and his name 
would be famed throughout Italy if he slew or took Antonio of Monte 
Velluto; and for fame, even as for a woman's smile, a young man will 
tremble as a coward quakes with fear. 

The Count Antonio stood as though sunk in a reverie; yet, presently, 
Corogna s tread, he raised his eyes, and smiling kindly on the young man, 
he said, "Very strange are the ways of Heaven, sir. I think that the 
Wizard of Baratesta spoke truth, and did not lie to the Duke. Yet I 
had that same power which the wizard claimed, although the Duke had 
none over me. We are children, sir, and our game is blind-man's buff; 
but all are blinded, and it is but the narrowest glimpse that we obtain 
now and again by some clever shifting of the handkerchief. Yet there 
are some things clear enough; as that a man should do his work, and 
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be clean and true. What would you with me, sir? For I do not think 
I know you." 

"I am of Andalusia, and my name is Corogna. I am Captain of His 
Highnesses Guard, and I come to bring you, alive or dead, to his 
presence.'' 

"And are you come alone on that errand, sir?" asked Antonio with 
a smile that he strove to smother, lest it should wound the young man's 
honor. 

"David slew Goliath, my lord," said the Spaniard with a bow. 

Then Count Antonio held out his hand to the young man and said 
courteously, "Sir, your valor needs no proof and fears no reproach. I 
pray you suffer me to go in peace. I would not fight with you, if I may 
avoid it honorably. For what has happened has left me more in the 
mood for thinking than for fighting. Besides, sir, you are young, and, 
far off in Andalusia, loving eyes, and maybe sparkling eyes, are strained 
to the horizon, seeking your face as you return." 

"What is all that, my lord?" asked Corogna. "I am a man, though a 
young one; and I am here to carry you to the Duke." And he touched 
Antonio's sword with his, saying, "Guard yourself." 

"It is with great pain and reluctance that I take my sword, and I call 
you to witness of it; but if I must, I must"; and the Count took up his 
position and they crossed swords. 

Now Corogna was well-taught and skilful, but he did not know the 
cunning which Antonio had learned in the school of Giacomo in Padua, nor 
had he the strength and endurance of the Count. Antonio would fain have 
wearied him out, and then, giving him some slight wound to cover his 
honor, have left him and escaped ; but the young man came at him im* 
petuously, and neglected to guard himself while he thrust at his enemy : 
once and again the Count spared him ; but he did not know that he had 
received the courtesy, and taking heart from his immunity came at 
Antonio more fiercely again; until at last Antonio, breathing a sigh, 
stiffened his arm, and, waiting warily for the young man again to un- 
cover himself, thrust at his breast, and the sword's point entered hard by 
the young man's heart; and the young man staggered, and would have 
fallen, dropping his sword; but Antonio cast away his own sword and 
supported him, stanching the blood from the wound and crying, "God 
send I have not killed him !" 

And on his speech came the voice of Tommasino, saying carelessly, 
"Here, in truth, cousin, is a good prayer wasted on a Spaniard !" 

Antonio, looking up, saw Tommasino and Bena. And Tommasino 
said, "When you did not come back, we set out to seek you, fearing that 
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you were fallen into some snare and danger. And behold, we find you 
nursing this young spark; and how you missed his heart, Antonio, I 
know not, nor what Giacomo of Padua would say to such bungling." 

But Antonio cared not for his cousin's words, which were spoken in a 
banter that a man uses to hide his true feelings ; and they three set them* 
selves to save the young man's life ; for Tommasino and Bena had seen 
the better part of the fight and perceived that he was a gallant youth. 
But as they tended him, there came shouts and the sound of horses' hoofs 
mounting the hill by the winding road that led past Antonio's house. And 
Tommasino touched Antonio on the shoulder, saying, "We can do no 
more for him ; and if we linger, we must fight again." 

Then they laid the young man down, Antonio stripping off his cloak 
and making a pillow of it; and Bena brought the horses, for they had 
led one with them for Antonio, in case there should be need of it; and 
they were but mounted when twenty of the Duke's Guard appeared 
three hundred yards away, ascending the crest of the hill. 

"Thank Heaven there are so many," said Antonio, "for now we can 
flee without shame"; and they set spurs to their horses and fled. And 
certain of the Duke's Guard pursued, but only two or three were so well 
mounted as to be able to come near them ; and these two or three, finding 
that they would be man to man, had no liking for the business, and 
each called out that his horse was foundered ; and thus it was that none 
of them came up with Count Antonio, but all, after a while, returned 
together to the city, carrying the young Spaniard Corogna, their captain. 
But as they drew near to the gates, Corogna opened his eyes and mur- 
mured some soft-syllabled name that they could not hear, and, having 
with failing fingers signed the cross, turned on his side and died. And 
they brought his body to the great hall of the Duke's palace. 

There in the great hall sat Duke Valentine; his face was pale and his 
frown heavy, and he gazed on the dead body of the young man and 
spoke no word. Yet he had loved Corogna, and out of love for him had 
made him Captain of his Guard. And he passed his hand wearily across 
his brow, murmuring, "I cannot think, I cannot think." And the Lady 
Lucia stood by him, her hand resting on his shoulder and her eyes full 
of tears. But at last the strange spell which lay on the senses of the 
Duke passed away ; his eyes again had the light of reason in them, and 
he listened while they told him how Antonio had himself escaped, and 
had afterwards slain Corogna on the top of the hill where Antonio's 
house had stood. And the Duke was very sorry for Corogna's death; 
and he looked round on them all, saying, "He made of me a log of wood, 
and not a man. For when I had drunk and looked in his eyes, it seemed 
to me that my eyes were bound to his, and that I looked to him for com- 
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mand, and to know what I should do, and that he was my God, and with- 
out his will I could not move. Yes, I was then to him even as he had 
seemed to be to me as we rode from Baratesta. And even now I am not 
free from this strange affection; for he seems still to be by me, and if 
his voice came now bidding me to do anything, by St. Frisian, I should 
arise and do it ! Send my physician to me. And let this young man lie 
in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin in the Cathedral, and to-morrow he 
shall be buried. But when I am well, and this strange affection is passed 
from me, and hangs no more like a fog over my brain, then I will exact 
the price of his death from Antonio, together with the reckoning of all 
else in respect of which he stands in my debt." 

But the Lady Lucia, hearing this, said boldly, "My lord, it is by your 
deed and through your devices that this gentleman has met his death, 
and the blame of it is yours, and not my lord Antonio's." 

At her bold and angry words Duke Valentine was aroused, and the 
last of his languor left him ; and he glared at her in wrath, crying "Go 
to your house"; and he rose up suddenly from where he sat and went 
into his cabinet, Lorenzo attending him. And on the day after he walked 
first behind the bier of Corogna, and his face was very pale, but his air 
composed and his manner as it was wont to be. For the spell had passed 
and he was his own man again. 

But Count Antonio heard with great grief of the death of the young 
man, and was very sorry that he had been constrained to kill him, and 
took great blame to himself for seeking counsel of the Wizard of Bara- 
testa, whence had come death to the young man no less than to the 
wizard himself. 

Such is the story of the drug which the Wizard of Baratesta gave to 
Duke Valentine of Firmola. To me it seems a strange tale, but yet it is 
well attested and stands on as strong a rock of testimony as anything 
which is told concerning the Count. The truth of it I do not under- 
stand, and often I ponder of it, wondering whether the Wizard of Bara- 
testa spoke truth, and why the drug which had no power over Count 
Antonio bound the senses and limbs of the Duke in utter stupor and 
helplessness. 

But Count Antonio being by his guile and adroitness, and by that 
strange power which he had from the drug or whence I know not de- 
livered out of the hands of the Duke Valentine, abode with his company 
on the hills throughout the cold of winter, expecting the day when he 
might win the hand of the Lady Lucia; and she returned to her house, 
and said nothing of what had befallen the Duke. Yet the Duke showed 
her no tenderness, but rather used more severity with her. It is an evil 
service to a proud man to aid him in his day of humiliation. 
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The Maiden's Scarf 

A Legend of Normandy 

From the French of Jacques Avril* 

WE spent our last vacation in the country in Normandy; that pro- 
vince where every pebble has its legend, every wood its mystery. 
One day we were suddenly overtaken by a storm, so we 
sought refuge in the cottage of an old shepherd. He made a comfort- 
able seat for us out of his great cloak, and we awaited without any im- 
patience for the end of the storm. Nothing could have been more 
charming than this unexpected stop in the forest, surrounded on all sides 
by green things growing, while we listened to the drops of the summer 
rain as they tinkled upon the leaves of the trees like mysterious bells in 
the hand of some invisible ringer, and the scent of the new-mown hay 
was borne in to us by the breeze. 

"It is over, ladies," said the old man, "see the Maiden's Scarf shining 
over there? It is going to clear up right away." 

"The Maiden's Scarf!" I exclaimed. 

"Yes. The rainbow; though we, in this country, call it the 'Maiden'o 
Scarf !' " and, without waiting to be urged, he related to us the follow- 
ing beautiful story, as he leaned upon his knotted stick: 

"One lovely summer day, a long, long time ago, they were gleaning in a 
certain field ; it was a field belonging to the mistress of the castle, and, 
as she was very good, when the time came for gathering the harvest, she 
bade the harvesters leave much of the ripened grain so that the poor 
people of the neighboring village might come there and glean. Thus it 
was that almost the entire harvest passed into their hands, scarcely any 
going into the royal granery." 

"She loved to come and watch the gleaners, clad in her simple gown of 
fine white wool, wearing as her only ornament a scarf of white silk, 
striped with the seven colors of the prism." 

"Now, it happened on this day that I am going to tell you about, that 
it was very sultry, showing that a storm was coming. 

"The maiden was in the field with the gleaners when, suddenly, great, 
black clouds arose." 

* All rights reserved. 
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" 'Hurry, my friends/ she exclaimed, *You have just time to get under 
shelter,' so they scattered to the nearest places of refuge. 

"But, behold! at the other end of the field, away down toward the 
great hedge, appeared a wondrously beautiful woman. She had a veil 
over her head, like the saints that you see on the windows in our church. 
She held by the hand, a little child, more beautiful than the angels, his 
fair hair falling down over his coat as white as snow. 

"The maiden went over to them, and, as it had not yet commenced to 
rain, asked them if they cared to glean a little. So both of them, the 
child and his mother, gathered the grain, which they piled in a little 
heap at one end of the field. 

"Soon the rain drops began to fall, great, big ones and they made a 
great noise as they fell upon the leaves of the trees. Fortunately there 
was an immense oak tree in the corner of the woods bordering the field, 
very old and branching and they sought refuge under this. 

"After a time the storm had spent itself, the thunder rolled in the dis- 
tance and the sky began to clear. 

"The maiden saw the child lift up the end of his mother's veil in his 
chubby little hands to shelter his curly head beneath, and, in a moment, 
she had taken off her own scarf and wrapped it carefully around the 
head and shoulders of the little fellow, placing a kiss upon his brow. 

"Then, as the mother smiled, behold ! the birds began to sing, and the 
air was filled with an invisible choir, with voices sweeter than any human 
ear ever has heard. At the same time, the rain ceased and the clouds 
rolled away. 

"The maiden, who had left her shelter to look at the sky so suddenly 
cleared, found on her return, that her companions had disappeared. She 
heard a sound like the fluttering of wings, and saw, at the other side of 
the field where they had first appeared, the child and his mother, slowly, 
slowly rising upon the white and fleecy clouds, surrounded on all sides 
by angels and cherubim who sang a glad hosanna. All the while, they 
mounted higher and higher up into the blue. 

"At the edge of the horizon, they paused a moment, and, as the maiden, 
who, by this time, had recognized the Virgin and the Child Jesus, knelt 
upon the wet grain, the angel chorus began to chant : 

" 'Blessed ! Blessed, be the good lady so kind to the unfortunate ! 
Blessed be the fields of the almoner!' 

"The Virgin extended her hands in benediction and the child took from 
his head the maiden's scarf and gave the two ends of it to two rosy 
cherubim, who flew away with it, the one toward the right, the other to- 
ward the left, away out of sight. The scarf kept getting longer and 
longer in the boundless heavens and formed a wonderful triumphal arch 
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under which passed the Virgin and the Child, followed by the angel choir. 
All the time could be heard sweet, heavenly strains soft and sweet as the 
song of the breeze in the woods. 

"Then they all disappeared from view. 

"But when the maiden arose, she saw at the end of the field, in place 
of the gathered sheaves, a new mound, as large as it was miraculous. 
The little pile gathered by the divine gleaners, had, by a sudden miracle, 
become a great stack, larger than any one in this country ever has seen. 

"And the wonderful scarf continued to shine just above the horizon. 
Since then, in memory of the good lady, wherever there are generous and 
compassionate souls, the Good God makes the 'Maiden's Scarf to shine 
after a rain before the wondering eyes of his people." 

"But, Father Jean," I said, "when he had finished his story, "the rain- 
bow is older than that. It dates back from the time of Noah." 

"Oh, yes," he replied, shaking his hoary head, "for you wise people 
who can read the Bible and for the people in the country where Noah 
lived that is all right, but with us other people in the West, we think the 
story I have just told you much more beautiful; we believe it quite firmly 
and every one will tell you that the rainbow is nothing more nor less than 
the 'Maiden's Scarf placed in the sky by the Child Jesus ahd held there 
by the angels of the Good Father." 
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Mister Shamansky and the Dapper 
Young Man 

A Tale of the Ghetto 

By Rosalie Lange* 

MISTER MALACHI MARKOVITZ was regarded with much envy 
by his friends and neighbors, both for the snug condition of his 
business and his presumed wealth. The business itself was in 
the line of second-hand clothes, situated down on the Bowery, in a crazy 
old building, sandwiched in between a fresh fish stand and a coffee 
emporium. 

It was Malachi's quaint and interesting custom to sit on pleasant 
evenings outside of his little shop, attended by his sleepy wife, Rachel, 
his daughter Beclqr, a bouncing young damsel and a small boy, Mosey, 
who completed the Markovitz household. 

On the particular evening we have to deal with the Markovitz family 
were taking the air, Malachi placidly smoking and sniffing the mixed 
odors of fried fish and near-coffee. 

Before further preamble let me introduce to you one of Mr. Markovitz's 
many acquaintances Mr. Shamansky by name, who had long cast an 
affectionate eye upon Malachi's shining dollars and his blooming daugh- 
ter. While the family were thus airing themselves, Mister Shamansky 
approached and saluted the family group. 

The queen of his heart saw him first, and very promptly jounced her- 
self out of her seat as quickly as her weight allowed ; she muttered some- 
thing that did not resemble a welcome, turned her back and was lost in 
the gloom of the hallway. Shamansky gazed with fretful eyes at the 
closed door and turned his attention to the old merchant. 

"Id's a nice night," he ventured, trying to force an interest in Malachi 
and his wife. That lady unconscious of his presence, joined in with a 
timely snore. 

"I seen better !" snapped the old man, cocking his eye very suspiciously 
at his visitor, and chewing the end of his "special perfecto," for which 
he paid the Italian on the corner at the rate of $2 a hundred. "I seen 
better," he said to him snappishly, "and I might yet see worse !" 

• All rights reserved. 
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Shamansky was struck into stony silence by the wisdom and sanity of 
this remark; then after a judicious pause he continued: 

"I haf been tinking, Mister Markovitz, it is aboud time I vass married 
mit a vife and seddled down, yes?" 

"Veil, vy don'd you ?" queried that gentleman indifferently. 

"You tink I should do it?" persisted Shamansky, feeling his way 
cautiously. 

"Vat do I care ?" cried the old man, shrugging his shoulders. "Go as 
far as you like. I haf no objection." 

"No ?" cried Shamansky excitedly. "Den you don'd care ? I haf your 
gonsent ?" 

"Vat haf I to do mit your foolish marriage, you big schlimeel (fool). 
You can go and get married five times in five minutes for my part." 

"Veil, den, I von't ask for a big wedding," began Shamansky, "for 
such I do not like at all. Just some few relations of both — and me — and 
Becky " 

"Becky?" said Malachi, sitting up quickly and taking the cigar out of 
his mouth. "Vot Becky, Mister Shamansky?" 

"Your Becky, Mister Markovitz," said Shamansky in childlike candor. 

Markovitz clapped his hands distractedly to the sides of his head and 
uttered a shriek that awoke his wife and brought the fair subject of their 
discussion to the front window above them. Leaning upon her elbows, 
Becky listened with much interest to the ensuing conversation. 

"I said your Becky, Mister Markovitz," repeated Shamansky, anxiously 
and taking a step backward for safety. 

Malachi gave a faint yelp of rage as he struggled to his feet, and 
pointed a fat forefinger at Mister Shamansky. 

"You are a loafer — and vat you haf said just now, is, to me, a insult! 

My Becky? She shall marry mit a pizznezz man like her papa " 

slapping himself chokingly on the chest. "You are not dot — ^you are a 
schnorrer (pauper) and my Becky shall marry mit no schnorrer." 

"How much money must I haf to get her?" pursued the disappointed 
lover. "Vould fife hundert dollars be enough?" 

"How much — how much is enough !" echoed Malachi in a wailing voice 
as though mourning for the dead. "Don't you bodder me mit how much 
— and enough. You oin'd god nodding and dofs enough." 

Shamansky sighed and hesitated. Malachi seated himself unsteadily 
and waved him off with both hands, saying, "Go avay, go avay — oi, oi, 
such cheek!" 

Becky from her window overhead leaned far out. 

"Don't be excited papa," she cried to her irate father. "You have 
right! For why should I marry with a schnorrer dicker feller? Fife 
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hundred dollars? Ha! Ha! Why, you am'd got that much in your 
whole family!" She placed her plump hands on her plump hips and 
wagged her head snobbishly. **I should say no !" said Becky and banged 
down the window. 

Shamansky heard it echoing through his brain like the thump of a 
headsman's axe. He cast a dazed eye up at the darkened window, turn- 
ing over in his own mind the hopeless case of a poor man, and then 
bade a gloomy good evening to Mister Markovitz. 

"Fife hundert — fife hundert !" he sighed regretfully. "How to get it, 
how to get it !" As he was thus painfully engrossed he started to cross 
the gutter, unconscious of the approach of a Third avenue car, which 
came bounding down the street at racing speed. The fender threw 
Shamansky off his feet and tossed him like an empty cracker-box safely 
on one side of the track. He lay there dazed as the car came to a sudden 
stop. Shamansky's mind tried to grasp the meaning of it all, and a nosey 
little crowd came out of nowhere and gathered about him. Somebody 
asked him hi$ name and number. Somebody else tried to lift him up. 
His thoughts were still with the heartless Becky and as his mind flew 
back to her cruel dismissal a deep groan escaped his lips. The good 
Samaritans hearing this cry of distress and fearing to cause him further 
pain, dropped him instantly, and a voice in the crowd was heard saying 
something about an ambulance. 

"No, no !" cried Shamansky, trying to rise to his feet. At this point 
a dapper young man came out of the heart of the morbid group, dropped 
on his knee beside the accident victim, and placing his finger on Sha- 
mansky's chest, whispered in a low tone: 

"Don't try to get up, please, it is impossible," was what he was whis- 
pering. 

"Vat?" asked the astonished Shamansky. 

"You are dangerously injured," continued the dapper young man — 
"you're near dead — why, you may be dying now for all we know !" 

Shamansky cocked his head thoughtfully on one side and stared with 
astonishment into the Hebraic features of the dapper young man. He 
knew he was not injured, in fact, he was perfectly sound, so why play 
upon the feelings of a sympathetic crowd? 

"Not such a ding!" expostulated Shamansky making another try. As 
before the dapper young man pushed him back hastily lowering his voice 
to an excited whisper. 

"Fool !" he hissed. "Shut your mouth up ! You are crazy and I am 
a friend of yours. Don't you see I'm trying to help you? This is a busi- 
ness proposition. Lie still and look half dead. I will get money for you 
from these car people. We will both make something out of it." 
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As the value of this argument trickled through Shamansky's scattered 
understanding he fell back very weakly, supported by the arm of the 
dapper young man who assisted in laying him gently upon the sidewalk. 
He closed his eyes and thought of Becky — and five hundred dollars. 

The kind-hearted crowd lifted Shamansky to his feet, under the direc- 
tion of the dapper young man who jumped about like a tame kangaroo 
in a jury-box. He took charge of the whole proceeding and ordered them 
to take Shamansky home. Home they took him. 

When the crowd had left them alone together, the dapper young man 
helped Shamansky to bed and suggested that so long as he had no real 
injuries to show the railroad doctor when he called, they would have to 
improvise some. He said he thought a brisk rubbing about the legs and 
thighs with coarse sandpaper would do lots toward adding a touch of 
"reaUsm." Shamansky submitted to the operation, not without some real 
howls, however. It .was only natural that he shied when the dapper young 
man suggested a couple of strong blows upon the back, which, he said, 
would produce some very convincing bruises. Shamansky viewed his 
scraped and bleeding legs thoughtfully, weighing the pain of them in the 
balance with the coveted five hundred dollars, and then with tears in his 
eyes decided to take the blows on the back to make doubly sure of his 
bargain. When this was completed he felt a wreck indeed, and as his pain 
increased in violence his anger against the innocent car company went up 
in hundred dollar jumps. 

"My good frient," he murmured weakly to the dapper young man, who 
was wiping his hands on a rose-scented handkerchief. "You haf been 
most kind. I vant it you, too, should make someding out of this pizziness. 
For mjf you must get fife hundred dollars. I am a poor man, and I 
wouldn't tink of making it a cent cheaper for my injuries. You must 
make it so you get more out of dem. My price is not too much for de 
pain I suffer. Oi ! oi !'* he wailed as he tried to lie upon his thumping 
back. 
"I'll do my best, Shamansky," assured his new-found friend. 
"I'll stand out for a settlement of six hundred dollars, that's your five 
hundred and an extra hundred for my time and trouble. 

"^ * ' "• only hurry," said Shamansky, almost feeling the crisp 
g* fingers. "Get it quick, efen if you must take off two 

r 'r 

mg man laughed and said he would remember that. At 
ed, and pointed an impressive finger at the man in the 

jt go out of your house until this deal is all over, Slia- 
•wise from these people we are likely to get nothing." 
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Shamansky agreed to this very willingly, thinking in his own mind at 
the same time how necessary the advice seemed, considering the con- 
dition of his limbs and back. 

For six days he lolled upon his bed or hobbled painfully about his little 
room, assisted by two canes. The company's doctor visited him, and after 
making an examination of his supposed injuries left him much sorer and 
sicker than he had found him. Shamansky longed for information from 
the dapper young man; he longed for a breath of fresh air; he longed 
for the five hundred dollars; but more than anything else in the world 
he longed for a glimpse of the hard-hearted and high-priced Becky. 

On the next day following, the dapper young man called again to tell 
him how his claim was progressing, and they conversed long and excitedly 
over the prospect of a near victory. 

"Oi, oi," cried Shamansky, wagging his head from side to side, and 
spreading out his palms while he rolled his eyes. 

"Do you know vat a mitzvah (blessing) dis money will be to me, my 
frent?" 

The dapper young man replied he had not guessed it. 

"A mitzvah, belief me," repeated Shamansky, "Mit dis money will I go 
again to Becky and ask her vonce more to marry." 

"Becky?" echoed the dapper young man. "So you've got a Becky?" 

"Such a fine goil," cried the ardent lover. "Vat a vife she vill make — 
dot Becky. Her papa hass a goot business on de Bowery." 

"Bowery," repeated the dapper young man. 

"It iss," continued the confiding Shamansky. "Second-hand clo'es." 

"Is it Markovitz?" asked the dapper young man. 

"Sure," cried Shamansky. "You have right !" • 

"Becky Markovitz ?" asked the dapper young man. 

Shamansky put out an eager hand and slapped the dapper young man 
on his knee. 

"Dot is Becky. You know her?" his face twisted into a good-natured 
grin. 

The dapper young man shook his head slowly without answering. 
Afterwards, when he had gone, Shamansky wondered whether he shook 
his head because he did not know her or because Shamansky did. At any 
rate, the dapper young man remained for some seconds in silent thought. 

"I haf vonce asked her," ventured Shamansky. "Do you know vot she 
sed to me?" 

"What did she say?" asked the dapper young man in a faraway voice. 

"I should say no! said that hard-hearted Becky. Never vill I marry 
mit a big schnorrer." Shamansky sighed dismally in the memory of it. 
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"YouVe that all right/' said the dapper yourig man coming out of his 
trance. 

Shamansky looked puzzled into the other's face a moment, and then 
brightening up cried, "But don't you see, my good young f rent, ven I get 
dis money you will bring me I will no more be a schnorrer. It means I 
vill be a pizziness man like Becky's papa, und I will marry Becky. I vill 
haf my nice liddle blace on de Bowery right under der nose of Mister 
Markovitz und ven I am prospering dot old schlimeel (fool) shall keep 
his feet oud of my store. Have I right?" he asked with childlike interest 
for the answer. 

The dapper young man nodded his head, although his eyes seemed to 
look far beyond the green-painted walls of the little hall room. 

"Sure, Shamansky," he agreed, "all when you get the money." 

"Ven I get it!" echoed Shamansky a little dismayed. "Shall ve haf 
to vait long for it?" 

"Well, sometimes these things go slow — ^very slow. Sometimes one 
might have to wait a year. Sometimes it comes sooner." 

"But you vill try hard, my dear goot young man," coaxed poor Sha- 
mansky, whose hopes had wilted a little within the last few minutes. 

"Sure," replied the dapper young man, dusting oflF his patent leathers 
with a sky-blue handkerchief. "I'll try to bring it with me the next time 
I come." 

When he rose to go he turned suddenly to Shamansky and viewed him 
from the doorway. 

"You're all right, now, Shamansky, and you can go out. But if I was 
you I wouldn't go near Mister Markovitz until later on." 

"Vat's the goot till I get der money?" asked Shamansky, rubbing his 
hands. 

"Yes, — what's the good ?" repeated the dapper young man, who closed 
the door softly after him and went whistling down the stairs. 

The next day was Shabbas (Sabbath). Shamansky toiled into his 
best clothes, carefully avoiding a touch on his tender healing skin. In 
the street his confidence returned to him. He remembered the admon- 
ition of his friend, and gave the Bowery a very wide berth. But after 
testing his forebearance to the point of straining, he confessed to himself 
he was a fool and went up street. He crossed the Bowery till he stood 
on the opposite side of the avenue facing the clothing emporium of Mal- 
achi Markovitz. Becky was standing in the doorway with her little 
brother Mosey, who was sucking a lollypop. Shamansky, across the 
street, heaved a sigh of happiness as his eyes fell upon the lady of his 
hopes. She did not see him, however, being too busily engaged in 
whacking Mosey over the head with a loaf of rye bread. "Now-a'ready, 
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you Mosey— go inside the house so papa can knock your head out I Pig/' 
she squalled, giving him a parting whack that sent the loUypop flying 
out of Mosey's mouth into the gutter. 

"Look yourself around and see you're all with stickiness covered 1" 
Becky gasped for breath, her voice floating clearly over the avenue to 
where Shamansky stood in rapt admiration, fully a hundred feet away. 
She pushed her weeping brother into the store and threw the rye bread 
after him. 

"Oi, oi!" breathed Shamansky, in a happy whisper, "such a nice vay 
she's got mit her — dot Btcky ! My I Vat a fine vife she vill make !" 

Becky seated herself on her little camp stool, all spread out in her clean 
starched skirts, with her plump little hands folded demurely in her lap. 
She viewed the passing throng about her with eyes of more or less in- 
terest. But suddenly she craned her neck and watched with keen intent- 
ness a figure which approached nonchalantly in her direction. Shamansky 
watched too, and saw that it was the dapper young man, who sauntered 
down the street with his panama tipped over one ear, a cigarette hanging 
between his lips. He was whirling airily a bamboo cane with a bit of 
silver at each end. He stopped before Mister Markovitz' place and raised 
his hat with jaunty grace to the blushing Becky, who instantly waved 
him to come and sit beside her on an empty camp stool. 

"Look at him !" almost screamed Shamansky in his excitement. "He is 
a big sneak ! He sed he did not efen know her and now is he sittin' mit 
her and grinnin' like a fool !" 

Beside himself, Shamansky rushed across the avenue, dodging cars 
and drays, until he bounded breathlessly before the smiling couple in the 
doorway. 

"Vat iss dis?" shrieked Shamansky, waving his arms excitedly over 
his head. 

"Vat is vat?" returned the astonished Becky, half rising out of her 
seat. 

"He sed he didn't efen know you and here is he, sittin' by der side of 
you mit a smile on." 

Shamansky almost broke his fingers, wringing them in the intensity of 
his grief. He paused for his second wind and broke out afresh. 

"Dis iss vat I haf for trusting a skinny dude mit aBrince Albert 
monkey-jacket. Vere's my money ?" he suddenly demanded of the dapper 
young man who was very busily flicking imaginary specks of dust from 
the sleeve of his coat. 

"Where's what?" he inquired very politely of Shamansky. 

"Vere's my money dot I vass to get for my injuries ?" he yelled, bang- 
ing his chest in the vehemence of his rage. 
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'*What injuries ?'* again asked the dapper young man in a most solicit- 
ous, kindly tone. 

Shamansky paused, gaping a moment, in speechless stupor. Then a 
dark loathsome suspicion cast itself across his brain. 

"You, Becky," he began, addressing that damsel in a last, frantic 
appeal. "You look oud for him — ^he iss a bluff vat you call. I may be a 
schnorrer, but I am no bluff." 

Becky laughed and said mockingly, "Iss it so?" 

Shamansky doubled his fist and looked at the dapper young man. 

"Your lofely feller in der oilcoth slippers has done me oud of fife 
hundert dollars of my goot money." 

The dapper young man looked down at his shining patent leathers 
and then back at Shamansky indignantly, as the latter went on raving. 

"Fife hundert dollars, I sed, vich I vanted to gif to you on our wedding 
day." He wiped his perspiring face with his soft felt hat in absent- 
minded misery. Becky stuck up her nose and whispered laughingly to the 
dapper young man. The dapper young man arose from his seat and 
approached Shamansky with an air of grim purpose, much as a physician 
might approach the operating-table. He adjusted his cuffs. He coughed 
and straightened his collar, and adjusted his tie. He took a cigarette from 
between his lips and regarded its glowing end very thoughtfully. Then 
he coughed again and looked Shamansky up and down with a reproving 
eye. 

"Look here, Mister Shamansky," he began, "I feel sorry to disappoint 
you about the five hundred dollars, but it's just like this. Those men all 
got at me, asking questions — 'why was this,' and 'how was that,' and I 
began to get nervous. But I tried to square you with them and get the 
money. Then the doctor who came to see you last week took from out of 
his pocket a piece of sandpaper — with blood on it — ^and then — of 
course " 

Here the dapper young man shrugged his shoulders, threw his hands 
out with the palms facing Shamansky and raised his eyebrows expres- 
sively. 

"What was the use?" he said finally. 

Shamansky 's jaw dropped like a trap-door under the shock of this 
sudden revelation. He drew his hand listlessly across his perspiring 
forehead, trying to realize that his business proposition was a flat failure. 

"Oi, my fife hundert dollars !" he whispered in a dazed voice. 

"It's all over!" said the dapper young man sympathetically. "They 
coaxed me to tell all I knew about you and your injuries." 

Shamansky's finger unconsciously ran along his mal-treated limbs and 
an involuntary groan escaped him. 
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"But I didn't tell them anything, Mister Shamansky," the dapper 
young man assured hifti warmly. "I insisted you were badly hurt when I 
helped to take you home. But it was no use, and when I left, I heard them 
saying something about getting after you for trying to work a game on 
them. You see, Mister Shamansky, that sandpaper which the doctor found 
looked very bad for you. You were too careless. Mister Shamansky. I 
am a friend to you even if you did call me a skinny dude. Just to show 
you I am a sport, I will help you to get out of New York before they 
can get you." Shamansky glanced over his shoulder apprehensively as 
though he expected to be nabbed and hung upon the spot. He looked 
the terror he felt. 

The dapper young man ran his hand in his pocket and drew out a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

"Take it," he said, pressing it upon Shamansky, "and get out quick. 
I'd hate to see anything happen to you. Mister Shamansky." Shamansky 
took it. He put it in his pocket. He looked a moment upon the blooming 
person of the adorable Becky and sighed. Then he turned on his heel 
and walked off with a word of farewell. Becky saw him no more. 
When they were alone again, the dapper young man took something 
out of his pocket and began to count aloud to Becky. "One hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred, four hundred, four hundred and fifty, 
seventy, eighty " 

Becky sighed and snuggled her head cosily against the well-pressed 
coat of her companion. 

"Where's the rest of the five hundred?" she asked. 

"I gave it to Shamansky. He got enough!" said the dapper young 
man. 
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On Trail 

A Story of the Northland 

By Adolph Bennauer*^ 

DRAG MALLORY stood in front of his shack trying to lick his dogs 
into shape and load his sled at the same time. What with his 
haste and the intense cold he was having a hard time. Though 
usually kind to his dogs and the most reasonable of men he now found 
an excuse under the greatness of the occasion to curse them volubly. It 
was so cold that not a living man was on the streets of Dawson save 
himself, and the thermometer registered fifty degrees below. The snap 
had set in the first part of the week, and now, at its latter end, it still 
showed no signs of decreasing. And yet Drag Mallory was going out 
on trail in the teeth of it. The fact was not of his volition. News had 
come to him that morning by a wild-eyed, frost-bitten messenger that Sin 
Adams had robbed the bank, killed the watchman and got away with 
twenty thousand dollars in gold dust. He had left late the night before, 
taking the trail westward on the Yukon, and Mallory, as sheriff of Daw- 
son, had now to go after him, no matter what the state of the weather. 
For the man, as a thief and a murderer, must be brought to justice, 
whether it was out there in the silence by a rifle ball, or by the hangman's 
noose at Dawson. 

Mallory gave a last pull at the rope, drawing it tightly about his pro- 
visions on the sled, knotted it, then stepped into the shack and returned 
with his rifle. He locked the door of the shanty, laid his gun on the sled, 
and snatching up his whip cracked it viciously. 

*'Gee," he snapped. He lent his strength to the dogs' in breaking the 
frozen runners loose. Then, "Mush'' in a lighter tone, and at the word 
the four big dogs laid down on their breasts and pulled. The sled came 
away easily and sped merrily over the ground. The snow was light and 
dry, so soft and powdery that Mallory, running ahead with great 
webbed shoes on, floundered helplessly in it. And with the snow in this 
condition it was hard to track a man on trail, for the gusts of icy wind 
that blew occasionally across the open often obliterated the trail with 
drifts or swept it bare to the ground. 

As the sheriff floundered on down the Yukon he was sometimes on the 

* All rights reserved. 
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man^s trail and sometimes not, but ever on the alert to see if it broke off 
from the river and went inland. He had plenty of time to think of the 
man he was sent to bring back, and his thoughts were extremely un- 
pleasant. Of all the bad men in Dawson, which then, at the height of 
the gold fever, harbored many, Sin Adams was known to be the worst. 
The catalogue of crimes appended to him would have served as material 
for the lowest "dime" novels in print. His character was horrible, it 
was in a class by itself, beyond the understanding or the grasp of man. 
Others imitated him, or sought to, but there was in their natures not 
that element of meanness; they were more human, were controlled by 
human passions and a conscience, though at that they were fit applicants 
for the fiery regions below. But Adams himself was meaner than hell, 
so they called him Sin. There was no sympathy in the heart of Mallory 
as he followed him ; he was filled more with fear than with pity. 

The sheriff went swiftly. He had an idea that the man ahead of him 
was a traveler and every minute that passed by was vital. So he pushed 
the dogs hard and took no rest himself. He had not gone three miles 
from Dawson when the trail turned suddenly toward the left bank of the 
river and ran southwesterly into the Tanana Hills. This was bad. It 
worried Drag more than he liked to admit. He was not acquainted with 
the country over there, and Adams was. The trail was more clearly 
marked, as the intervening hills sheltered it from destruction ; but it was 
crooked and tortuous and wound snake-like among the mountains, and 
there were many bends in it where a man might lie concealed and spring 
upon him when he was unprepared. So he slung his gun In the hollow 
of his arm. 

Hour after hour the sheriff kept on — ^he did not stop for noon. And 
as, he followed the trail into the bleak and barren hills he became aware 
that the air was getting colder. He felt it on his cheeks, his elbows, and 
worst of all his thumbs. More than once he was tempted to remove his 
mittens and blow upon his hands, but he knew from experience the danger 
of the practice ; so he contented himself with beating them together and 
biting them with his teeth. 

He did not stop to rest until late at night, when it had grown so 
dark that he could no longer see the trail. When he stopped at last in a 
gulley to pitch camp he was sore and weary and almost frozen, and his 
dogs stood bunched together in the traces for warmth, voicing their 
misery with dirge-like howls. He was in a very bad way. It was quite 
evident that he needed a fire, yet should he kindle one there was always 
the danger that the man ahead of him might see it. He would not have 
been in this perplexing position if all had turned out as he had antici- 
pated when first taking the trail. At the very start he had counted on 
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6V6f-reaching his man before the fall of night. To secure this end he 
had pushed the dogs hard, and he now knew that although he had failed 
to overtake Adams, yet the latter must be somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity. He had done worse in missing his man by an inch than if he 
had missed him by a mile. For the only way to get Adams was to come 
upon him suddenly and in broad daylight, when he was unprepared. 

At length the sheriff decided on the course he would pursue. The fear 
of being taken unawares by Adams was distant and only a possibility, 
death by freezing, if he lit no fire, was near and certain ; so he gathered 
wood and started a blaze. With the flaming up of the fire his spirits 
rose, for of all man's friends in the Northland none is so welcome, so nec- 
essary as fire. It gives to the weak a new-born strength, to the disconso- 
late hope, to the solitary a companion. For fire itself is life, an animated, 
consuming life that is born and dies at the will of man. 

Mallory now set about feeding the dogs and took supper himself. 
While he warmed his coffee over the fire he toasted himself in the cheer- 
ful glow and let his thoughts go romancing. He thought first of Adams, 
then of his home. The home of the sheriff was not in the Northland — 
no one in Dawson could say that they lived there — it was far away to the 
south and east, past the rim of .the hills of frozen snow, beyond the salt 
water, in a land of verdant plenty where the sun was warm. Mallory 
had a wife there and a child, and when he thought of them his heart beat 
quick and his cheeks grew rose colored and his eyes grew moist. And it 
was not the smoke from the blaze, for the man sat on the windward side 
of the fire. It was because he felt very lonely and sad in the snow-lands. 
But spring would soon be here — winter was almost over — ^and inside of 
three months he would be taking the steamer at Dawson to begin his 
trip home. 

Somewhere out in the night a wolf howled and the man before the fire 
straightened up and his thoughts harked back to the present. While he 
poured himself out a second cup of coffee he let his mind again revert 
back to Adams. He wondered how far the man had really got and 
where he intended to go. He did not believe that he would continue on 
the trail he was at present following to a certain destination. He thought, 
rather, that the man had taken to the Tanana Hills as a hiding place to 
serve him until the affair had somewhat blown over at Dawson and the 
vigilance of the authorities had decreased. But Drag Mallory had no 
intention of leaving the Tanana Hills while Sin Adams remained. He 
had provisions and ammunition enough to last him a fortnight and suffi- 
cient patience and persistence to weather the fatigue and the cold. 

While he ate he gave ear to the voices of the night and far to the 
southward he again heard the howl of the wolves. In their cry was a note 
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of antagonism and hate ; It was a cry of war and defiance, albeit there wa^ 
in it the wail of hunger. 

It was some time after this that he put away his supper dishes and 
got out his pipe. He had now become so thoroughly warmed that he 
could scarcely feel the intense^cold without. Yet he knew it was cold, 
colder even than during the day when he had suffered so on trail, for he 
sensed it in some odd, subconscious way that was unknown to him. It 
was while he smoked and ruminated that he heard another noise upon 
the night. It was a familiar, a welcome noise, one that he had often 
heard at Dawson, the creak of runners over the frozen snow, the smish 
of feet, the pantings of the dogs. Yet at this time it came to him not as 
a welcome sound but as one which he feared worse than anything he had 
ever known. There could only be one possible solution to it ; Adams had 
seen his fire and come back to wage war upon him. He dropped his pipe, 
picked up his rifle and slunk back into a far corner of the tent. 

He did not for a moment doubt that it was Adams, yet as he hung 
back in the dark, hearkening, he felt his heart beat strangely, hopefully, 
and he caught himself striving to reason that it might be another. The 
noise came clearer and closer, yet the sheriff would not be able to see 
the sled until it advanced into the circle of light cast by his fire. He 
waited in anticipation, keeping his Winchester leveled in the direction 
of the sound. Suddenly all noise ceased. Beyond the circumference of 
the light a man's voice had called a halt. Then, while the sheriff peered 
intently along his rifle barrel a figure emerged from the darkness and 
strode into the circle of light, moving slowly and cautiously with arms 
upraised. 

''Hello there, in the tent," the man called clearly. "I know you've got 
me covered. Come out of your hole and put the irons on me if you want 
to, but for heaven's sake let me sit down and get a whiff of the fire. 
I'm almost froze." 

**Sin Adams," came the voice of the* sheriff, slow, measured, and full of 
meaning, "I arrest you in the name o' the law fer burglary and murder. 
Come closer to the fire, but keep them hands up." 

The man obeyed and Mallory came out of his tent, keeping Adams 
well covered. r 

"The devil," the latter exclaimed, "I didn't know it was you. Drag. 
They couldn't o' sent a better man, but as a friend I hate to see you a 
comin' out into the cold after a poor lone cuss like me. Hell, ain't it cold." 

"You keep still," the sheriff admonished truculently as he snapped the 
handcuffs on his unresisting prisoner. "I'd own the devil for my brother 
before I'd call you friend. If you're hungry, eat. There's what's left 
of my supper. I'll tend to your team." 
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Adams, not a bit discomfited, sat down and ate. His hands being 
securely fastened together he made but poor headway at this, but it was 
the warmth of the fire more than the food he wanted. So he drank a cup 
of hot. coffee and then basked in the fire's glow. When Drag went to 
get the team he found that they had crept into the circle of light and 
were sniffing noses in a friendly manner with his own dogs. He unhar- 
nessed and staked them near the fire. Then he went over to his prisoner 
and sat down on the ground, facing him. 

He waited for Adams to begin for he felt that the other might wish to 
explain why he had so voluntarily given himself up to the law. He 
wanted to know this, was curious about it, yet a certain delicacy made him 
refrain from asking questions. Adams, however, did not speak, and the 
men sat there and faced each other in silence. Mentally each was sizing 
up his neighbor. Mallory had often seen Adams before, had even romped 
together with him in the long ago when they were children in the sun- 
lands, but he had never of late observed him closely, had never taken 
much stock of his features. Now he looked long and earnestly at the 
man before him, seeking to discover in his face and his expressions traces 
of the evil passions that were dominant within him. And as he looked 
there grew in his a frank astonishment not untinged with awe. 

"God, but you are homely," was his opening statement. 

It was true. Sin Adams' features rivaled his soul in ugliness. 

"Yes," he assented simply. He lay down upon the snow with his chin 
resting on his manacled hands. From this point of view he surveyed 
the sheriff through half-closed eye-lids. 

"Hm-m, it ain't so very long ago that we was kids together down to 
Alameda, is it, Drag," he murmured abstractedly. 

He waited for Mallory to reply, but the latter remained silent. 

"We went to the same school together, too, classmates in the same 
room." 

"Yeh," the sheriff assented quietly. He fidgeted nervously under the 
other's gaze and strove to turn his face away and remain cool and 
reserved. 

"And still yeh'd own the devil before yeh would me," Adams spoke 
quietly and simply with no pretensions to reproval. The effect of his 
words on the sheriff, however, was dramatic. He leaned forward over 
the fire and peered earnestly into the prisoner's eyes. 

"Oh, why in hell did yeh do it, Adams," he wailed despairingly. "And 
above all what made yeh come an' give yourself up like this without a 
fight? Taint like yeh, Adams, and I don't understand." 

The man addressed rose to a sitting posture, and with body bent for- 
ward gazed at the sheriff as man to man with eyes that held no fear. 
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"Fm a goin' teh answer your questions, Drag," he replied slowly, "an' 
I'll answer 'em true, one by one. I didn't kill a man, I killed a skunk. 
Two years ago I was married an' livin' peaceful an' happy. I had as 
good a reputation as the governor of the State I lived in, round our 
town, an' I've got it still. But one day a feller comes along by the name 
of Bud Riley, a sneakin', prowlin coyote. He was a devil. He was 
mighty good-lookin' an' with ways that took among the women. One 
day I came home an' found a note from my wife sayin' that she an' Bud 
had gone away to begin life over agin, an' that I wasn't to worry none 
er pursue 'em. I went crazy. I learned that Bud had bought two tickets 
for l^aramie an' I left town on the next train. I got in the city in the 
evenin' an' went a gunnin' for my man. I found him a taken' a night 
train out o' town — alone. Where he left my wife I don't know. I fired 
as he stepped into the car and took off the Uttle finger of his left hand. 

"I give up the search then till I could go home an' get money enough 
to f oiler him. When I went to draw my money I found it was gone. He 
had forged my name to a check an' my wife had went to the bank an' 
got the money. Since then I've follered him as fast as I could, without 
any means teh travel on, an' I tracked him from the States to Alaska. 
At Dawson I seen him. There he was, a workin' in the bank, with as 
fine a reputation as a man ud want, an' with all my hard earned money 
invested in the place. Do you know the watchman at the bank what 
calls himself Dick Martin? Did yeh mark his left hand, the little finger 
that's a missin'? Well, that's Riley. I swore I'd kill him an' I done it. 
An' while I was there I took the money that belonged to me, just eighteen 
thousand dollars flat. 

"An' now, Drag, that's why. If yeh want teh know what made me act 
so unnatural as to come inteh your camp an' give myself up it was 
because my conscience wouldn't let me go on. Ah, Drag, they call me 
Sin because of the evil associations I've had to be among a huntin' my 
man, but the Lord knows I'm as innocent of all the deviltry they accuse 
me of as you are yourself." 

With blinking eyes the sheriff leaned forward and pressed Adams' 
hands. Through his mind, with the rapidity of light, flashed visions of 
his own comfortable home and the wife he loved. He could imagine 
another devil like the one Adams had pictured to him stealing away his 
happiness, and it made his eyes harden like flint and a great love and a 
s)anpathy grow in his heart for the wronged man before him. 

A warm glow spread over Adams' features as he felt the other's s)mi- 
pathy, his eye grew brighter, he felt a great deal happier, and he thanked 
God aloud. The sheriff bent forward and quietly unlocked the handcuffs 
that bound Adams wrists. 



ON TRAIL 

"Crawl into my tent an' turn in," he said with difficulty. "I'll do the 
same as soon as I build up the fire. We'll take the back trail to Dawson 
in the morning, and when we get there you can be sure of one friend 
who will stand with you, back to back, throughout the fight." 

The men shook hands quietly and then Sin Adams entered the tent and 
slept, for he was trail sore and weary, and his feet, being unaccustomed 
to the great webbed snow shoes he had been forced to wear all day were 
cracked and swollen. Mallory cut more wood and piled it upon the 
blaze, and then broke up a large stock supply. After this he brought 
his blanket out of the tent and lay on the ground beside the fire. 

It was late in the morning when the men arose to take the back trail 
for Dawson. The air was no longer so cold ; away off to the south the 
sky was copper-colored and warm. Adams' sled was tied behind that of 
the sheriff and all the dogs were hitched to the first one. Then they 
broke up camp and set out on the return. Because of his swollen feet 
Adams could not break trail, so the sheriff went to the fore and made a 
path for the dogs, while the other followed behind the sleds and looked 
out for the load. 

As the men plodded on they were silent. They spoke no word for they 
had nothing to say. Each mind was full of thoughts of the arrival at 
Dawson. Although Mallory had so blithely given his assurance that he 
could save Adams the day before he now felt uneasy, he began to fear 
for the man with the ruined life; so he swung along with his head 
bowed low in thought. 

Adams, himself, appeared more cheerful. He trudged steadily behind 
tEe double team, bright-eyed and hopeful. At intervals he raised his head 
and gazed admiringly at the bent figure before him ; marked the uncon- 
scious swing of the long arms, the swaying body and the softly gliding 
snow-shoes. Then his eyes would wander back among the hills they 
were leaving, and at such times they appeared to fill with fleeting 
thoughts. Then his gaze came back to the man before him and he 
plodded steadily over the trail. 

They kept on for a league over the snow and there was no sound 
beyond the creaking of the sleds and the panting of the dogs. The air 
was oppressively quiet and no life moved upon the land save themselves. 

They swung out at last fromamong the hills and got upon the barren 
snow-lands. Far ahead of them, below the white edge of the world, lay 
the Yukon. 

Adams coughed slightly and gazed at the figure before him. 

"Drag?" 

Mallory threw a glance over his shoulder in a wearied way. "Yes?" 

"How far is it to Salt Water?" 



ON TRAIL 

The sheriff laughed quietly. 

"Three hundred and fifty miles due south and snow-shoe work all the 
way. Down the Yukon it would be twice as far, but easy goin'." 

"Uh huh." 

Again silence ; they covered a mile and a half. 

"Drag?" 

The voice was petulent and uncertain. 

Rhythmically and steadily as a pendulum the form of the sheriff swung 
over the snow. The sled creaked and whispered, the dogs tugged upon 
the load with panting breath ; beyond that the world was silent. 

"Drag?" 

The tone was louder, clearer, more certain of itself. 

Wearily, as a parent who obeys an annoying child, the sheriff half 
turned, and without stopping, gazed back at his companion. Before 
the action was completed he was frozen to the spot with horror and his 
heart leaped and fluttered in his throat like a wild thing. Sin Adams' 
face was grinning at him along the rifle barrel. 

"Drag," the man spoke quietly and without the slightest haste, "I lied 
to yeh last night. You are young and green and I knew that you would 
believe. Fm goin' teh tell yeh the truth now. I ain't married an' I never 
was, an' I never had a cent o' my own, leastwise that I had earned hon- 
estly. I killed Martin because he was the only barrier between me an' gold 
dust an' I wanted that gold dust. An' now Fm going teh kill you because 
you're the only thing that stands between me an' freedom, an' I want 
freedom. If yeh want teh know why I came inteh your camp last night 
I'll tell yeh. If I hadn't I'd a starved. While I was cuttin' wood for my 
fire the wolves came up and ate all my grub off the sled an' it was either 
go back an' risk the chance of gettin' away again, or go on an' starve. 

"Oh, you green deceivable kid," he leered out^ "couldn't you see it in 
my eyes an' read it in my voice. I did it bum, I wasn't up to my usual 
scratch last night, but it worked with you. An' hour from now an' I'll 
be takin' the Yukon for Salt Water. It's in my nature to be wicked 
an' bad an' I can't help it. Else why do they call me Sin?" 

He waited a moment for the other to speak, but the sheriff did not 
hear him. He was gazing, with folded arms and head thrown back, at 
the rim of crested hills and the rose-tinted skyline to the southward 
where the sun-lands lay. 

"And Sin I am," concluded Adams defiantly. He pressed his face 
closer to the rifle barrel and peered along the length of it at the quiet 
form before him. The silence was broken by a loud report, echoes 
reverberated among the lonely hills, and as the sound lessened and died 
away the sheriff pitched forward and lay at full length upon the snow. 



